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FOREWORD 








New Frontiers in Reading is the report of the Fifth Annual 
Conference of the International Reading Association held at New 
York City, May 6 and 7, 1960. Forty-two specialists in reading, 
representing colleges, universities, and schools, presented papers 
at the sectional meetings of the conference. These papers together 
with the two addresses presented at the general session and the 
three delightful papers read by noted authors at the luncheon 
make up this issue of the gece 2 

The report of the two-day program is divided into five parts: 
Part I—New Frontiers in Reading contains the addresses delivered 
at the general meeting; Part I1—Differentiating Instruction to 
Provide for the Needs of Learners, fourteen papers; Part III— 
Reading and Mental Health, twenty-three papers; Part IV— 
Reading in Relation to the Total Curriculum, five papers; 
Part V—Writing Books for Children, three papers. 

The number of official registrations for the conference was 
3,844. Registrants represented not only every state in the Union 
and the provinces of Canada but also many foreign countries. 
The international scope of the Association is reflected in mem- 
berships from: Africa, England, Australia, Puerto Rico, New 
Zealand, Guatemala, Israel, Mexico, the Philppines, Sweden, 
Virgin Islands, Venezuela, and Brazil. The largest number of 
memberships from foreign countries are from Canada, Australia, 
Puerto Rico, and New Zealand. Although the great majority of 
registrants were teachers, a large number of specialists found the 
meetings professionally worth while. Among the specialists were 
supervisors, reading consultants, curriculum co-ordinators, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, principals, superintendents, inspectors, 
research workers, and collége professors. Lay people and students 
also attended the meetings. 

As usual our New York hosts were wonderful. They conducted 
the convention with efficiency, dignity, and graciousness of manner, 
which was in a true spirit of a great host. 

Neither this introduction nor the papers presented can transmit 
to you the spirit and enthusiasm of this world-wide group of 
reading teachers. If the report can give you an insight into the 
problems presented and discussed, it will have served its purpose. 


J. ALLEN FIGUREL 
Editor 
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Introduction 


A. STERL ARTLEY 
President of 1.R.A. 1959-1960 


One of the important responsibilities 
of a committee planning a conference such 
as the one reported in the Proceedings is 
that of deciding on a theme which serves 
to unify and integrate the various aspects 
of the program. The theme must be not 
only timely, but sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the consideration of various ideas and 
points of view. After a careful considera- 
tion of many suggested themes the com- 
mittee decided on ‘New Frontiers in 
Reading.” The papers presented at the 
Fifth Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Reading Association and reported 
in this Proceedings are designed to take a 
forward look at the entire field of reading. 

The statement that we are at the end 
of one era and on the threshold of another 
is almost a cliche. In spite of this fact it 
is true, not only in education, but in such 
areas as industry, science, and medicine. 
We are facing frontiers that are as exciting 
as those faced by explorers and pioneers 
of the past. 

It is salutary at this particular time to 
examine with a critical and discerning eye 
the ground-swells, the pressures, the de- 
mands, and needs that are producing the 
new frontiers in reading instruction. Fol- 
lowing this, we must examine in an 
equally critical manner the changes that 
are beginning to appear, and to appraise 
in as objective a manner as possible their 
influence on children. Change for the 
mere sake of change is indefensible. There 
must be a valid reason for the change, and 
what is done must be a perceptible im- 
provement over the past. We must be 
reasonably certain that the new approach, 
technique or material is warranted in 
terms of what we know about children 
and the way they grow and develop. 

This in essence was the purpose of the 
Fifth Annual Conference and of the 


Proceedings which reports the papers that 
were presented. At the opening session 
of the conference Dr. William S. Gray, 
professor emeritus of the University of 
Chicago, made a penetrating analysis of 
the forces that are operating today and 
their influence on the reading program. 
In the same session Dr. Jerome Bruner of 
Harvard University discussed the act of 
discovery and related its significance to 
the reading act. Truly, this was a frontier 
of thought. 

The remaining conference papers exam- 
ined new frontiers in reading as related 
to differentiating instruction in terms of 
learner needs, in relation to mental health, 
and to the broader aspects of the curricu- 
lum. Through these papers we are able to 
take a forward look at both developmental 
and remedial reading on all educational 
levels. 

It is our hope that these papers will 
serve to refresh the memories of those 
who attended the conference and to pro- 
vide challenging ideas and stimulation to 
those who were unable to be present. 


The Act of Discovery 


JEROME S. BRUNER 


Maimonides, in his Guide for the Per- 
plexed, speaks of four forms of perfection 
that men might seek. The first and lowest 
form is perfection in the acquisition of 
worldly goods. The great philosopher dis- 
misses such perfection on the ground that 
the pee a one acquires bear no mean- 
ingful relation to the possessor: “A great 
king may one morning find that there is 
no difference between him and the lowest 
ay A second perfection is of the 

dy, its conformation and skills. Its 
failing is that it does not reflect on what 
is uniquely human about man: “he could 
[in any case] not be as strong as a mule.” 
Moral perfection is the third, "the highest 
degree of excellency in man’s character.” 
Of this perfection Maimonides says: 
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“Imagine a person being alone, and hav- 
ing mo connection whatever with any 
other person; all his good moral principles 
are at rest, they are not required and give 
man no perfection whatever. These prin- 
ciples are only necessary and useful when 
man comes in contact with others. The 
fourth kind of perfection is the true per- 
fection of man; the possession of the 
highest intellectual faculties. . . .”” In 
justification of his assertion, this extraor- 
dinary Spanish-Judaic philosopher urges: 
“Examine the first three kinds of perfec- 
tion; you will find that if you possess 
them, they are not your property, but the 
property of others. . . . But the last kind 
of perfection is exclusively yours; no one 
else owns any part of it.” 

It is a conjecture much like that of 
Maimonides that leads me to examine the 
act of discovery in man’s intellectual life. 
For if man’s intellectual excellence is the 
most his own among his perfections, it is 
also the case that the most uniquely per- 
sonal of all that he knows is that which 
he has discovered for himself. What dif- 
ference does it make, then, that we en- 
courage discovery in the learning of the 
young? Does it, as Maimonides would say, 
create a special and unique relation be- 
tween knowledge possessed and the pos- 
sessor? And what may such a unique 
relation do for a man—or for a child, if 
you will, for our concern is with the 
education of the young? 

The immediate occasion for my concern 
with discovery—and I do not restrict dis- 
covery to the act of finding out something 
that before was unknown to mankind, but 
rather include all forms of obtaining 
knowledge for oneself by the use of one's 
own mind—the immediate occasion is the 
work of the various new curriculum 
projects that have grown up in America 
during the last six or seven years. For 
whether one speaks to mathematicians or 
physicists or historians, one encounters 
repeatedly an expression of faith in the 
powerful effects that come from permit- 
ting the student to put things together 
for himself, to be his own discoverer. 

First, let it be clear what the act of 
discovery entails. It is rarely, on the fron- 
tier of knowledge or elsewhere, that new 
facts are “discovered’’ in the sense of 
being encountered as Newton suggested 


in the form of islands of truth in an 
uncharted sea of ignorance. Or if they 
Ro to be discovered in this way, it is 
almost always thanks to some happy 
hypotheses about where to navigate. 
Discovery, like surprise, favors the well 
prepared mind. In playing bridge, one is 
surprised by a hand with no honors in it 
at all and also by hands that are all in 
one suit. Yet all hands in bridge are equi- 
probable: one must know to be surprised. 
So too in discovery. The history of science 
is studded with examples of men "finding 
out’’ something and not knowing it. | 
shall operate on the assumption that dis- 
covery, whether by a schoolboy going it 
on his own or by a scientist cultivating 
the growing edge of his field, is in its 
essence a matter of rearranging or trans- 
forming evidence in such a way that one 
is enabled to go beyond the evidence so 
reassembled to additional new insights. 
It may well be that an additional fact or 
shred of evidence makes this larger trans- 
formation of evidence possible. But it 
is often not even dependent on new 
information. 

It goes without saying that, left to him- 
self, the child will go about discovering 
things for himself within limits. It also 
goes without saying that there are certain 
forms of child rearing, certain home 
atmospheres that lead some children to be 
their own discoverers more than other 
children. These are both topics of great 
interest, but I shall not be discussing them. 
Rather, I should like to confine myself to 
the consideration of discovery and “find- 
ing-out-for-oneself” within an educational 
setting—-specifically the school. Our aim 
as teachers is to give our students as firm 
a grasp of a subject as we can, and to 
make him as autonomous and self-pro- 
pelled a thinker as we can—one who will 
go along on his own after formal school- 
ing has ended. I shall return in the end 
to the question of the kind of classroom 
and the style of teaching that encourages 
an attitude of wanting to discover. For 
purposes of orienting the discussion, how- 
ever, I would like to make an overly sim- 
plified distinction between teaching that 
takes place in the expository mode and 
teaching that utilizes the hypothetical 
mode. In the former, the decisions con- 
cerning the mode and pace and style of 





exposition are principally determined by 
the teacher as expositor; the student is the 
listener. If I can put the matter in terms 
of structural linguistics, the speaker has 
a quite different set of decisions to make 
from that of the listener: the former has 
a wide choice of alternatives for structur- 
ing, he is anticipating paragraph content 
while the listener is still intent on the 
words, he is manipulating the content of 
the material by various transformations 
while the listener is quite unaware of 
these internal manipulations, etc. In the 
hypothetical mode, the teacher and the 
student afe in a more cooperative position 
with respect to what in linguistics would 
be called ‘‘speaker's decisions.” The stu- 
dent is not a bench-bound listener, but is 
taking a part in the formulation and at 
times may play the principal role in it. 
He will be aware of alternatives and may 
even have an “‘as if’’ attitude toward these 
and, as he receives information he may 
evaluate it as it comes. One cannot de- 
scribe the process in either mode with 
great precision, but I think the foregoing 
may serve to illustrate what is meant. 

Consider now what benefit might be 
derived from the experience of learning 
through discoveries that one makes one- 
self. I should like to discuss these under 
four headings: (1) The increase in intel- 
lectual potency, (2) the shift from ex- 
trinsic to intrinsic rewards, (3) learning 
the heuristics of discovering, and (4) the 
aid to memory processing. 

1. Intellectual potency. If you will per- 
mit me, I would like to consider the 
difference between subjects in a highly 
constrained psychological experiment in- 
volving a two-choice apparatus. In order 
to win chips, they must depress a key 
either on the right or the left side of the 
machine. A sequence of payoff is designed 
so that they will be paid off on the right 
side 70 per cent of the time, on the feft 
30 per cent, although this detail is not 
important. What is important is that the 
payoff sequence is arranged at random, 
and there is no pattern. I should like to 
contrast the behavior of subjects who 
think that there is some pattern to be 
found in the sequence—who think that 
regularities are discoverable—in contrast 
to subjects who think that things are hap- 
pening quite by chance. The former group 
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adopt what is called an ‘event-matching™ 
strategy in which the number of responses 
given to each side is roughly equal to the 
proportion of times it pays off: in the 


present case 70:30. The group that be- 
lieves there is no pattern very soon reverts 
to a much more primitive strategy wherein 
they allocate a// their responses to the side 
that has the greater payoff. A little arith 
metic will show you that the lazy all-and- 
none strategy pays off more if indeed the 
environment is random: namely, they win 
seventy per cent of the time. The event- 
matching subjects win about 70 per cent 
on the 70 per cent payoff side (or 49 per 
cent of the time there) and 30 per cent 
of the time on the side that pays off 30 
per cent of the time (another 9 per cent 
for a total take-home wage of 58 per cent 
in return for their labors of decision). 
But the world is not always or not even 
frequently random, and if one analyzes 
carefully what the event-matchers are 
doing, it turns out that they are trying 
out hypotheses one after the other, all of 
them containing a term such that they 
distribute bets on the two sides with a 
frequency to match the actual occurrence 
of events. If it should turn out that there 
is a pattern to be discovered, their payoff 
would become 100 per cent. The other 
group would go on at the middling rate 
of 70 per cent. 

What has this to do with the subject 
at hand? For the person to search out and 
find regularities and relationships in his 
environment, he must be armed with an 
expectancy that there will be something 
to find and, once aroused by expectancy, 
he must devise ways of searching and 
finding. One of the chief enemies of such 
expectancy is the assumption that there is 
nothing one can find in the environment 
by way of regularity or relationship. In 
the experiment just cited, subjects often 
fall into a habitual attitude that there is 
either nothing to be found or that they 
can find a pattern by looking. There is an 


important sequel in behavior to the two 
attitudes, and to this I should like to 
turn now. 


We have been conducting a series of 
experimental studies on a group of some 
seventy school children over the last four 
years. The studies have led us to distin- 
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guish an interesting dimension of cogni- 
tive activity that can be described as 
ranging from episodic empiricism at one 
end to cumulative constructionism at the 
other. The two attitudes in the choice 
experiments just cited are illustrative of 
the extremes of the dimension. I might 
mention some other illustrations. One of 
the experiments employs the game of 
Twenty Questions. A child—in this case 
he is between 10 and 12 years of age— 
is told that a car has gone off the road 
and hit a tree. He is to ask questions that 
can be answered by “‘yes’” or “no’’ to 
discover the cause of the accident. After 
completing the problem, the same task is 
given him again, though he is told that 
the accident had a different cause this 
time. In all, the procedure is repeated four 
times. Children enjoy playing the game. 
They also differ quite markedly in the 
approach or strategy they bring to the 
task. There are various elements in the 
strategies employed. In the first place, one 
may distinguish clearly between two types 
of questions asked: the one is designed 
for locating constraints in the problem, 
constraints that will eventually give shape 
to an hypothesis; the other is the hypothe- 
sis as question. It is the difference between 
“Was there anything wrong with the 
driver?”’ and “Was the driver rushing to 
the doctor's office for an appointment and 
did the car get out of control ?’’ There are 
children who precede hypotheses with 
efforts to locate constraint and there are 
those who, to use our local slang, are 
“pot-shotters,”” who string out hypotheses 
non-cumulatively one after the other. A 
second element of strategy is its connectiv- 
ity of information gathering: the extent 
to which questions asked utilize or ignore 
or violate information previously obtained. 
The questions asked by children tend to 
be organized in cycles, each cycle of ques- 
tions usually being given over to the 
pursuit of some particular notion. Both 
within cycles and between cycles one can 
discern a marked difference on the con- 
nectivity of the child's performance. 
Needless to say, children who employ 
constraint location as a technique pre- 
liminary to the formulation of hypotheses 
tend to be far more connected in their 
harvesting of information. Persistence is 
another feature of strategy, a character- 


istic compounded of what appear to be 
two components: a sheer doggedness com- 
ponent, and a persistence that stems from 
the sequential organization that a child 
brings to the task. Doggedness is probably 
just animal spirits. Organized persistence 
is a maneuver for protecting our fragile 
cognitive apparatus from overload. The 
child who has flooded himself with dis- 
organized information from unconnected 
hypotheses will become discouraged and 
confused sooner than the child who has 
shown a certain cunning in his strategy of 
getting information—a cunning whose 
principal component is the recognition 
that the value of information is not simply 
in getting it but in being able to carry it. 
The persistence of the organized child 
stems from his knowledge of how to 
Organize questions in cycles, how to sum- 
marize things to himself, and the like. 

Episodic empiricism is illustrated by 
information gathering that is unbound by 
prior constraints, that lacks connectivity, 
and that is deficient in organizational per- 
sistence. The opposite extreme is illus- 
trated by an approach that is characterized 
by constraint sensitivity, by connective 
maneuvers, and by organized persistence. 
Brute persistence seems to be one of those 
gifts from the gods that make people more 
exaggeratedly what they are. 

Before returning to the issue of dis- 
covery and its role in the development of 
thinking, let me say a word more about 
the ways in which information may be- 
come transformed when the problem 
solver has actively processed it. There is 
first of all a pragmatic question: what does 
it take to get information processed into 
a form best designed to fit some future 
use? Take an experiment by Zajonc (15) 
as a case in point. He gives groups of 
subjects information of a controlled kind, 
some groups being told that their task is 
to transmit the information to others, 
others that it is merely to be kept in mind. 
In general, he finds more differentiation 
and organization of the information re- 
ceived with the intention of being trans- 
mitted than there is for information re- 





| should also remark in passing that the two 

extremes also characterize concept attainment strate- 

gies os in A Study of Thinking (2). 

ive sc ing illustrates well what is meant 

by episodic empiricism; conservative focussing is an 
example of cumulative constructionism. 
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ceived passively. An active set leads to a 
transformation related to a task to be 
performed. The risk, to be sure, is in 
possible overspecialization of information 
processing that may lead to such a high 
degree of specific organization that in- 
formation is lost for general use. 

I would urge now in the spirit of an 
hypothesis that emphasis upon discovery 
in learning has precisely the effect upon 
the learner of leading him to be a con- 
structionist, to organize what he is en- 
countering in a manner not only designed 
to discover regularity and relatedness, but 
also to avoid the kind of information drift 
that fails to keep account of the uses to 
which information might have to be put. 
It is, if you will, a necessary condition for 
learning the variety of techniques of prob- 
lem solving, of transforming information 
for better use, indeed for learning how to 
go about the very task of learning. Prac- 
tice in discovering for oneself teaches one 
to acquire information in a way that makes 
that information more readily viable in 
problem solving. So goes the hypothesis. 
It is still in need of testing. But it is an 
hypothesis of such important human 
implications that we cannot afford not to 
test it—and testing will have to be in the 
schools. 

2. Intrinsic and extrinsic motives. Much 
of the problem in leading a child to 
effective cognitive activity is to free him 
from the immediate control of environ- 
mental rewards and punishments. That is 
to say, learning that starts in response to 
the rewards of parental or teacher ap- 
proval or the avoidance of failure can too 
readily develop a pattern in which the 
child is seeking cues as to how to conform 
to what is expected of him. We know 
from studies of children who tend to be 
early over-achievers in school (1) that 
they are likely to be seekers after the 
“right way to do it” and that their 
capacity for transforming their learning 
into viable thought structures tends to be 
lower than children merely achieving at 
levels predicted by intelligence tests. Our 
tests on such children show them to be 
lower in analytic ability than those who 
are not conspicuous in overachievement. 
As we shall see later, they develop rote 
abilities and depend upon being able to 
“give back” what is expected rather than 





to make it into something that relates to 
the rest of their cognitive life. As Mai- 
monides would say, their learning is not 
their own. 

The hypothesis that I would propose 
here is that to the degree that one is able 
to approach learning as a task of discov- 
ering something rather than “learning 
about’’ it, to that degree will there be a 
tendency for the child to carry out his 
learning activities with the autonomy of 
self-reward or, more properly, by reward 
that is discovery itself, 

To those of you familiar with the 
battles of the last half-century in the field 
of motivation, the above hypothesis will 
be recognized as controversial. For the 
classic view of motivation in learning has 
been, until very recently, couched in terms 
of a theory of drives and reinforcement: 
that learning occurred by virtue of the 
fact that a response produced by a stimu- 
lus was followed by the reduction in a 
primary drive state. The doctrine is greatly 
extended by the idea of secondary rein- 
forcement: any state associated even re- 
motely with the reduction of a primary 
drive could also have the effect of pro- 
ducing learning. There has recently ap- 
peared a most searching and important 
criticism of this position, written by Pro- 
fessor Robert White (14), reviewing the 
evidence of recently published animal 
studies, of work in the field of psycho- 
analysis, and of research on the develop- 
ment of cognitive processes in children. 
Professor White comes to the conclusion, 
quite rightly I think, that the drive-reduc- 
tion model of learning runs counter to too 
many important phenomena of learning 
and development to be either regarded as 
general in its applicability or even correct 
in its general approach. Let me summarize 
some of his aa conclusions and ex- 
plore their applicability to the hypothesis 
above: 

I now propose that we gather the vari- 
ous kinds of behavior just mentioned, all 
of which have to do with effective inter- 
action with the environment, under the 
general heading of competence. According 
to Webster, competence means fitness or 
ability, and the suggested synonyms in- 
clude capability, capacity, efficiency, pro- 
ficiency, and skill. It is therefore a suitable 
word to describe such things as grasping 


and exploring, crawling and walking, 
attention and perception, language and 
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thinking, manipulating and changing the 
surroundings, all of which promote an 
effective—a competent—interaction with 
the environment. It is true of course, that 
maturation plays a part in all these de- 
velopments, but this part is heavily over- 
shadowed by learning in all the more 
complex accomplishments like speech or 
skilled manipulation. I shall argue that it 
is necessary to make competence a motiva- 
tional concept; there is competence motiva- 
tion as well as competence in its more 
familiar sense of achieved capacity. The 
behavior that leads to the building up of 
effective grasping, handling, and letting go 
of objects, to take one’ example, is not 
random behavior that is produced by an 
overflow of energy. It is directed, selective, 
and persistent, and it continues not because 
it serves primary drives, which indeed it 
cannot serve until it is almost perfected, 
but because it satisfies an intrinsic need 
to deal with the environment. (pp. 317-18) 


I am suggesting that there are forms of 
activity that serve to enlist and develop the 
competence motive, that serve to make it 
the driving force behind behavior. I 
should like to add to White's general 
premise that the exercise of competence 
motives has the effect of strengthening 
the degree to which they gain control 
over behavior and thereby reduce the 
effects of extrinsic rewards or drive 
gratification. 

The brilliant Russian psychologist 
Vigotsky (13) characterizes the growth 
of thought processes as starting with a 
dialogue of speech and gesture between 
child and parent; autonomous thinking 
begins at the stage when the child is first 
able to internalize these conversations and 
“run them off” himself. This is a typical 
sequence in the development of compe- 
tence. So too in instruction. The narrative 
of teaching is of the order of the con- 
versation. The next move in the develop- 
ment of competence is the internalization 
of the narrative and its ‘rules of genera- 
tion” so that the child is now capable of 
running off the narrative on his own. The 
hypothetical mode in teaching by encour- 
aging the child to participate in ‘speaker's 
decisions” speeds this process along. Once 
internalization has occurred, the child is 
in a vastly improved position from several 
obvious points of view—notably that he 
is able to go beyond the information he 
has been given to generate additional ideas 
that can either be checked immediately 
from experience or can, at least, be used 


as a basis tor formulating reasonable 
hypotheses. But over and beyond that, the 
child is now in a position to experience 
success and failure not as reward and 
punishment, but as information. For when 
the task is his own rather than a matter 
of matching environmental demands, he 
becomes his own paymaster in a certain 
measure. Seeking to gain control over his 
environment, he can now treat success as 
indicating that he is on the right track, 
failure as indicating he is on the wrong 
one. 

In the end, this development has the 
effect of freeing learning from immediate 
stimulus control. When learning in the 
short run leads only to pellets of this or 
that rather than to mastery in the long 
run, then behavior can be readily 
“shaped” by extrinsic rewards. When 
behavior becomes more long-range and 
competence-oriented, it comes under the 
control of more complex cognitive struc- 
tures, plans and the like and operates more 
from the inside out. It is interesting that 
even Pavlov (whose early account of the 
learning process was based entirely on a 
notion of stimulus control of behavior 
through the conditioning mechanism in 
which, through contiguity a new condi- 
tioned stimulus was substituted for an old 
unconditioned stimulus by the mechanism 
of stimulus substitution) recognized his 
account as insufficient to deal with higher 
forms of learning. To supplement the 
account, he introduced the idea of the 
“second signalling system, with central 
importance placed on symbolic systems 
such as language in mediating and giving 
shape to mental life. Or as Luria (7) has 
put it, “the first signal system [is] con- 
cerned with directly perceived stimuli, the 
second with systems of verbal elabora- 
tion.” Luria, commenting on the impor- 
tance of the transition from first to second 
signal system, says: “It would be mistaken 
to suppose that verbal intercourse with 
adults merely changes the contents of the 
child’s conscious activity without changing 
its form. . . . The word has a basic func- 
tion not only because it indicates a corre- 
sponding object in the external world, but 
a'so because it abstracts, isolates the neces- 
sary signal, generalizes perceived signals 
and relates them to certain categories; it 
is this systematization of direct experience 
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that makes the role of the word in the 
formation of mental processes so excep- 
tionally important.” (p. 12) 

It is interesting that the final rejection 
of the universality of the doctrine of rein- 
forcement in direct conditioning came 
from some of Pavlov’s own students. 
Ivanov-Smolensky (4, 5) and Krasno- 
gorsky (6) published papers showing the 
manner in which symbolized linguistic 
messages could take over the place of the 
unconditioned stimulus and of the uncon- 
ditioned response (gratification of hun- 
ger) in children. In all instances, they 
speak of these as replacements of lower, 
ctetens mental or neural processes by 
higher order or second-system controls. A 
strange irony, then, that Russian psychol- 
ogy which gave us the notion of the 
conditioned response and the assumption 
that higher a activities are built u 
out of colligations or structurings of a 
primitive units, rejected this notion while 
much of American learning psychology 
has stayed until quite recently within the 
early Pavlovian fold (see, for example, 
a recent article by Spence (11) in the 
Harvard Educational Review or Skinner's 
treatment of language (10) and the 
attacks that have been made upon it by 
linguists such as Chomsky (3) who have 
become concerned with the relation of 
language and cognitive activity). What 
is the more interesting is that Russian 
pedagogical theory has become deeply in- 
fluenced by this new trend and is now 
placing much stress upon the importance 
of building up a more active symbolical 
approach to problem solving among 
children. 

To sum up the matter of the control of 
learning, then, I am proposing that the 
degree to which competence or mastery 
motives come to control behavior, to 
that degree the role of reinforcement of 
“extrinsic pleasure’’ wanes in shaping 
behavior. The child comes to manipulate 
his environment more actively and achieves 
his gratification from coping with prob- 
lems. Symbolic modes of representing and 
transforming the environment arise and 
the importance of stimulus-response- 
reward sequences declines. To use the 
metaphor that David Riesman developed 
in a quite different context, mental life 
moves from a state of outer-directedness 





in which the fortuity of stimuli and rein- 
forcement are crucial, to a state of inner- 
directedness in which the growth and 
maintenance of mastery become central 
and dominant. 

3. Learning the heuristics of discovery. 
Lincoln Steffens, reflecting in his Axso- 
biography (12) on his undergraduate 
education at Berkeley, comments that his 
schooling was overly specialized on learn- 
ing about the known and that too little 
attention was given to the task of finding 
out about what was not known. But how 
does one train a student in the techniques 
of discovery? Again I would like to offer 
some hypotheses. There are many ways of 
coming to the arts of inquiry. One of 
them is by careful study of its formaliza- 
tion in logic, statistics, mathematics, and 
the like. If a person is going to pursue 
inquiry as a way of life, particularly in 
the sciences, certainly such study is essen- 
tial. Yet, whoever has taught kindergarten 
and the early primary grades or has had 
graduate students working with him on 
their theses—I choose the two extremes 
for they are both periods of intense in- 
quiry—knows that an understanding of 
the formal aspect of inquiry is not sufh- 
cient. There appear to be, rather, a series 
of activities and attitudes, some directly 
related to a particular subject and some 
of them fairly generalized, that go with 
inquiry and research. These have to do 
with the process of trying to find out 
something and while they provide no 
guarantee that the product will be any 
great discovery, their absence is likely to 
lead to awkwardness or aridity or con- 
fusion. How difficult it is to describe these 
matters—the heuristics of inquiry. There 
is one set of attitudes or ways of doing 
that has to do with sensing the relevance 
of variables—how to avoid getting stuck 
with edge effects and getting instead to 
the big sources of variance. Partly this 
gift comes from intuitive familiarity with 
a range of phenomena, sheer “knowing 
the stuff.”” But it also comes out of a sense 
of what things among an ensemble of 
things “smell right” in the sense of being 
of the right order of magnitude or scope 
or severity. 

The English philosopher Weldon de- 
scribes problem-solving in an interesting 
and picturesque way. He distinguishes 
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between difficulties, puzzles, and prob- 
lems. We solve a problem or make a 
discovery when we impose a puzzle form 
onto a difficulty that converts it into a 
problem that can be solved in such a way 
that it gets us where we want to be. That 
is to say, we recast the difficulty into a 
form that we know how to work with, 
then work it. Much of what we speak of 
as discovery consists of knowing how to 
impose what kind of form on various 
kinds of difficulties. A small part but a 
crucial part of discovery of the highest 
order is to invent and develop models or 
“puzzle forms’’ that can be imposed on 
difficulties with good effect. It is in this 
area that the truly powerful mind shines. 
But it is interesting to what degree per- 
fectly ordinary people can, given the 
benefit of instruction, construct quite in- 
teresting and what, a century ago, would 
have been considered greatly original 
models. 

Now to the hypothesis. It is my hunch 
that it is only through the exercise of 
problem-solving and the effort of discov- 
ery that one learns the working heuristic 
of discovery, and the more one has prac- 
tice, the more likely is one to generalize 
what one has learned into a style of prob- 
lem solving or inquiry that serves for any 
kind of task one may encounter — or 
any kind of task. I think the matter is 
self-evident, but what is unclear is what 
kinds of training and teaching produce 
the best effects. How do we teach a child 
to, say, cut his losses but at the same time 
be persistent in trying out an idea; to risk 
forming an early hunch without at the 
same time formulating one so early and 
with so little evidence as to be stuck with 
it waiting for appropriate evidence to 
materialize; to pose good testable guesses 
that are neither too brittle nor too sinu- 
ously incorrigible, etc. Practice in inquiry, 
in trying to figure out things for oneself 
is indeed what is needed, but in what 
form? Of only one thing I am convinced. 
I have never seen anybody improve in the 
art and technique of inquiry by any means 
other than engaging in inquiry. 

4. Conservation of memory. 1 should 
like to take what some psychologists might 
consider a rather drastic view of the 
memory process. It is a view that in large 
measure derives from the work of my 


colleague, Professor George Miller (9). 
Its first premise is that the principal prob- 
lem of human memory is not storage, but 
retrieval. In spite of the biological unlike- 
liness of it, we seem to be able to store a 
huge quantity of information — perhaps 
not a full tape recording, though at times 
it seems we even do that, but a great 
sufficiency of impressions. We may infer 
this from the fact that recognition (/.., 
recall with the aid of maximum prompts ) 
is so extraordinarily good in human 
beings — particularly in comparison with 
spontaneous recall where, so to speak, we 
must get out stored information without 
external aids or prompts. The key to re- 
trieval is organization or, in even simpler 
terms, knowing where to find information 
and how to get there. 

Let me illustrate the point with a simple 
experiment. We present pairs of words 
to twelve-year-old children. One group is 
simply told to remember the pairs, that 
they will be asked to repeat them later 
Another is told to remember them by 
producing a word or idea that will tie the 
pair together in a way that will make 
sense to them. A third group is given the 
mediators used by the second group when 
presented with the pairs to aid them in 
tying the pairs into working units. The 
word pairs include such juxtapositions as 
“chair-forest,”” ‘‘sidewalk-square,” and the 
like. One can distinguish three styles of 
mediators and children can be scaled in 
terms of their relative preference for each: 
generic mediation in which a pair is tied 
together by a superordinate idea: “chair 
and forest are th made of wood”; 
thematic mediation in which the two terms 
are imbedded in a theme or little story: 
“the lost child sat on a chair in the middle 
of the forest’; and part-whole mediation 
where “‘chairs are made from trees in the 
forest’ is typical. Now, the chief result, 
as you would all predict, is that children 
who provide their own mediators do best 
prs so one time through a set of thirty 
pairs, they recover up to 95 per cent of the 
second words when presented with the 
first ones of the pairs, whereas the un- 
instructed children reach a maximum of 
less than 50 per cent recovered. Interest- 
ingly enough, children do best in recov- 
ering materials tied together by the form 
of mediator they most often use. 
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One can cite a myriad of findings to 
indicate that any organization of informa- 
tion that reduces the aggregate complexity 
of material by imbedding it into a cogni- 
tive structure a person has constructed will 
make that material more accessible for 
retrieval. In short, we may say that the 
process of memory, looked at from the 
retrieval side, is also a process of problem- 
solving: how can material be “‘placed” in 
memory so that it can be got on demand ? 

We can take as a point of departure the 
example of the children who developed 
their own technique for relating the mem- 
bers of each word pair. You will recall 
that they did better than the children who 
were given by exposition the mediators 
they had developed. Let me suggest that 
in general, material that is organized in 
terms of a person's own interests and 
cognitive structures is material that has 
the best chance of being accessible in 
memory. That is to say, it is more likely 
to be placed along routes that are con- 
nected to one’s own ways of intellectual 
travel. 

In sum, the very attitudes and activities 
that characterize “figuring out’’ or “‘dis- 
covering” things for oneself also seem to 
have the effect of making material more 
readily accessible in memory. 
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Expanding Frontiers in the 
Teaching of Readina 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Dr. Bruner has made us keenly aware 
of the contribution that the act of discov- 
ery in reading may and should make in 
the lives of individuals and in our culture. 
Implicit in his ry er is the urgent need 
of expanding old frontiers in the teaching 
of reading and of opening new ones. The 
urgent problem faced today is to plan 
wisely for the future in the light of 
emerging needs. 

Even a casual survey of the current 
scene shows that today’s children and 
youth are growing up in a world that 
differs radically from that of the past. 
Contributing factors include the emer- 
gence of a world culture that must be 
understood and participated in intelligent- 
ly; the explosive expansion of knowledge 
which must be understood and applied to 
constructive ends; notable technological 
developments which are changing the 
ways of man and patterns of living every- 
where; the development of national ideol- 
ogies and policies which call for vigorous 
effort if we are to exercise constructive 
leadership in all major fields of endeavor, 
and to preserve and improve the demo- 
cratic pattern of life which as a nation 
we cherish. 

As the significance of these and related 
changes have become clearer, strong soci- 
etal pressure has developed that children 
learn more extensively and thoroughly 
than in the past. To this end education is 
assuming a new outlook and seriousness 
of purpose, and practically every curricu- 
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lum field is expanding rapidly and pro- 
viding new and compelling motives for 
study. Two of the many pervasive aims 
that have emerged are to project children 
and youth into the mainstream of creative 
thought and effort that have characterized 
the progress of civilization, and to pro- 
mote a better understanding of man—his 
evolution, the values he prizes most high- 
ly, and his conception of himself and his 
role in today’s world. 

Equally significant is the growing con- 
cern for the personal welfare and well- 
rounded development of children. It stems 
basically from decades of research in the 
field of child development. The findings 
have given rise to new conceptions of the 
worth of the individual, the uniqueness 
of personality, and a better understanding 
of the requisites of a full, rich, well- 
rounded life and what makes an individ- 
ual tick. Experience shows also that to 
insure maximum personal development 
children and youth should be privileged 
to live normal, wholesome lives as they 
strive to meet the more rigorous scholastic 
demands made upon them. 

To achieve the expanded personal and 
social goals sought today, every aid to 
learning must be used to best advantage. 
If this is done effectively, learning and 
the enrichment of experience will occur 
in more varied forms and environments 
and reading will be used with greater dis- 
crimination than in the past. However, 
the importance of reading will be greatly 
increased for at least two reasons. The 
first is that printed sources supply the best 
and most accessible records of past events 
and of many of the kinds of human expe- 
riences, achievements, motives, ideals and 
aspirations that merit emphasis today. The 
second is that reading is pre-eminent in 
meeting personal needs and in pursuing 
learning activities that require independ- 
ent study, reflection, penetrating insight, 
critical evaluation, and sound judgment. 

In efforts to promote the high levels of 
competence needed today the concept of 
reading as a process of experiencing and 
learning may be used as an initial guide. 
Of large importance, too, are each of four 
components of the reading act: namely, 
word perception, comprehension and the 
construing of meaning, thoughtful reac- 
tion to the ideas read, and assimilation or 


the integration of the ideas apprehended 
with previous experience. Fortunately, 
however, all these areas are being explored 
intensively in efforts to identify ways of 
developing more efficient readers. As a 
result, three constructive suggestions have 
been advanced in recent discussions. 

The first is that greater emphasis be 
placed on reading to understand the ideas 
presented as contrasted with merely recog- 
nizing what the author says. This proposal 
arose from the fact that far too many 
readers are satisfied with surface meanings. 
The second demand is for greater empha- 
sis on critical reading. Unfortunately, this 
term is used currently with a wide range 
of meanings. The resulting confusion 
could be largely eliminated by adopting 
as a guide the definition of critical think- 
ing that appears in the 1960 edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Thus interpreted, the key step in critical 
reading is the evaluation of what is read 
in the light of previously accepted 
standards. 

A third need is emphasized by the in- 
creasing use recently of the term creative 
reading. It involves the reflective and 
imaginative treatment of ideas in the dis- 
covery by the reader of what to him are 
new and penetrating insights. It also in- 
cludes the reorganization of the idea read 
into new treatments of a topic and the 
formulation of improved pir to think- 
ing, working, and behaving. 

In order to achieve the types of reading 
competence just described, what changes, 
if any, are essential in current reading 
programs? As far as can now be foreseen 
the general design of the carefully co- 
ordinated, sequential programs that have 
developed since 1920 provides a sound 
framework on which to build. However, 
evidence is accumulating that vital changes 
and expansions are essential to serve cur- 
rent needs better. 

As we are all keenly aware, there is 
considerable parental and societal pressure 
that the teaching of reading be introduced 
earlier and that progress be achieved as 
rapidly as possible. Current practices in 
respect to reading readiness rightly protect 
the child who develops slowly. ring 
recent years some schools have provided 
during the latter part of the kindergarten 
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year a limited amount of instruction in 
reading for the more advanced pupils. 
The results justify the proposal that care- 
fully planned studies be made in the 
immediate future of the effects of such 
training on the physical, mental, and 
emotional life of the pupils and on their 
school progress. If the findings are favor- 
able, a sound basis will have been estab- 
lished for the earlier introduction of 
reading among bright children. 

As an essential means of promoting 
greater readiness for beginning reading, 
and for later stages of progress in reading, 
increased emphasis on the language arts 
is essential. The close interrelationships 
among these arts have been recognized for 
decades. Experience has also shown that 
intensive, sequential training in listening, 
speaking, al writing contributes to rapid 
progress in learning to read. 

Attention is directed next to expanding 
frontiers in basic reading instruction. Of 
primary importance is intensified effort to 

romote maximum progress on the part 
of each child in harmony with his capa- 
bilities. This proposal is justified by the 
fact that numerous studies reveal that 
many pupils lag far behind in reading 
attitudes and skills what might reasonably 
be expected of them. Equally urgent is the 
need to extend basic training in reading 
throughout high schools an junior col- 
leges. To a large extent the training now 
given at these levels is remedial in char- 
acter. Although such training is greatly 
needed by many students, it does not pro- 
vide for the development of the increas- 
ingly high levels of reading competence 
required by all students as they advance 
from one academic level to another. 

In all probability the content of the 
selections used in basic reading instruction 
will assume increased importance in the 
future. This is due in part to the fact that 
during an era of vigorous emphasis on 
scholastic progress important aspects of 
personal development may be neglected. 
If carefully selected, the materials used 
for basic reading instruction may relate at 
each grade level to deeply felt needs of 
children and youth and help them face 


rationally many of the personal and 
social problems that arise in daily life. 
They should also help children relate 
themselves more effectively to their homes, 





parents, schools, communities, age-mates, 
and people in general. 

Due also to the fact that a surprisingly 
large proportion of today’s children and 
youth come from limited cultural environ- 
ments, the reading period faces a chal- 
lenging responsibility in helping to over- 
come this deficiency. Briefly summarized, 
the reading period should not only lay a 
broad foundation of basic reading atti- 
tudes and skills but should also enrich 
experience in needed areas, tap potential 
interests, broaden the contacts of children 
and youth with their literary heritage and 
in these and other ways help to induct 
them into the mainstream of our culture. 

No less challenging are the expanding 
frontiers relating to teaching techniques. 
Scarcely a day passes in which the results 
of serious a to improve reading 
are not reported. This is one of the prom- 
ising signs of the times. Improvement will 
come only as we seek constantly to invent 
new and improved teaching procedures. 
During recent years, for example, increas- 
ing use has been made in teaching reading 
of such audio-visual aids as films, film 
strips, recordings and flash meters. Today 
the use of so-called teaching machines is 
being vigorously advocated. If their ex- 
perimental use shows that more rapid and 
effective learning can be achieved and that 
the teacher's time can thus be saved for 
greater emphasis on growth in interpreta- 
tion, we should make full use of them. 

One of the most challenging problems 
faced in efforts to promote growth both 
in and through reading is to make ade- 
quate provision for individual differences. 
es in dealing with this problem 
indicates that instruction in reading will 
be planned and progress spaced in the 
future less in terms of age and grade ex- 
pectancy and more in terms of individual 
capacity, needs, and motivation. To insure 
effective progress in all aspects of reading, 
many types of instructional organization 
and teaching procedures are essential. 
Accordingly, much study and research are 
essential in three directions: first, to de- 
termine more fully the advantages and 
limitations of existing plans and pro- 
cedures; second, to invent methods that 
will maximize progress on the part of 
individuals; and, third, to determine more 
fully how the economies, motivations, 
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and added insight inherent in many group 
activities can be used most effectively. 
Of great importance in today’s world 
is the development of desirable reading 
interests and tastes among children and 
youth. Recent studies show clearly that 
the keen interest in reading evidenced by 
elementary-school children often does not 
develop into lifelong habits of personal 
reading. Obviously the provision of time 
and opportunity to read for immediate 
pleasure is not enough. Inquiries made 
among mature readers revealed two very 
illuminating facts. They indicated, first, 
that the crucial point in the development 
of permanent reading interests was when 
reading began to inspire, to bring convic- 
tions, to make changes in the reader's 
core of values, and to open up new vistas. 
The second is the very great influence of 
a teacher who is a lover of good books 
sid who has the capacity to open up to 
children and youth the appreciations and 
other rewards inherent in reading. 
Without doubt the greatest need and 
possibility of improvement in the future 
is the use of reading as an aid to learning. 
Although the need of relevant training 
has been recognized for years, progress 
has been blocked by two facts. The first 
is the honest conviction on the part = 
many subject-matter teachers thet 
assume any responsibility in this connec- 
tion would take time and effort needed 
to achieve the major goals of teaching 
their respective subjects. This attitude 
overlooks the fact that one of the chief 
causes of failure in the content fields is 
inability on the part of pupils to under- 
stand and interpret assigned materials. 
The second block to progress is lack of 
understanding on the part of content 
teachers of the nature of the reading 
problems faced by students and the kinds 
of guidance needed. This is not surprising 
due to the fact that few of them have had 
pertinent training. A partial solution lies 
in the preparation of more adequate 
guides to teaching that accompany new 
textbooks in specific fields. Of special 
importance also is the need for coopera- 
tive studies at the in-service level on the 
part of teachers of reading and the various 
curriculum fields of the nature of the 
reading problems faced and the guidance 
needed by students. 


Tame will permit reference to expand- 
ing frontiers in only one other area. 
Implicit in all that has been said thus far 
is the urgent need for vastly improved 
programs of teacher preparation in respect 
to reading. Of primary importance is 
intensive training at the junior college 
level of all prospective teachers which 
aims to promote high-level competence 
in reading and a broad understanding of 
the problems involved in reading different 
kinds of writing for various purposes. 
Furthermore, stimulus and opportunity 
should be provided which aims to greatly 
expand their interests in, and habits of, 
personal reading. During senior college 
years they should make an intensive study, 
more intensive than is generally now pro- 
vided, of the psychology and teaching of 
reading. This should be closely integrated 
with classroom and field observations and 
with practice in teaching. 

In the expanding program of teacher 
education, specific provision should be 
made for the preparation of content teach- 
ers in the field of reading. To provide 
needed background much emphasis should 
be given to reading in the general pro- 
fessional courses which they take. In addi- 
tion, intensive studies should be made in 
special methods courses of the reading 
problems faced by students in study activi- 
ties and types of guidance needed in the 
respective curriculum fields. 

The foregoing discussion has con- 
sidered only a few of the expanding 
frontiers faced today in the teaching of 
reading. Future development, however, 
will not be determined by what is said at 
this conference. It depends rather on the 
devotion and insightfulness of each of us 
in meeting our respective obligations in 
the days that lie ahead. It depends . also, 
on the character of members of the teach- 
ing profession as a whole—their back- 
grounds of experience, their general and 
professional preparation, the motives that 
prompt them, and the extent to which 
they rely on tested experience and the 
results of research when making decisions. 
It depends, finally, on the continuous and 
effective blending of the old and the new 
—the former which holds fast to that 
which has proved its worth and the latter 
which marks out new trails and conquers 
new frontiers. 
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Learners 








1. In Primary Grades 


a. Through Organizational 
Practices 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


It is my function to describe the prac- 
tices in the organization of reading classes 
in the primary grades, which make pos- 
sible the use of methods and materials to 


be discussed by Dr. Smith.* 


Grouping for Reading 


The majority of primary teachers teach 
reading to groups of children. For the 
most part primary classrooms are divided 
so that each class contains a heterogeneous 
group of children taught all day by one 
teacher. Reading instruction, while a major 
activity is but one of the tasks of the 
teacher of the self-contained class. 

In many primary classrooms there are 
daily reading lessons. Sometimes two peri- 
ods a day are devoted to reading. It is 
usual to find a morning period devoted 
to basic reading instruction while the 
afternoon is given over in part to a free 
reading period or to review lessons. 

The majority of the primary teachers 
who instruct a heterogeneous group of 
children in terms of intelligence, social 
and emotional maturity, and _ interests, 
divide their classes into three reading 
groups. Some teachers divide their classes 
into two groups, and it is not unusual to 
find classes divided into four or even five 
groups for reading instruction. 

The advantages of grouping children 
are those related to economy of time and 
effort and also that which derives from 
the value of group discussion of common 
learning experiences. An obvious disad- 
vantage of dividing a heterogeneous class 
into even as many as five groups is found 
in the fact that even in a small group not 
all the children will profit from the same 
lesson given at the same time. 


*Dr. Nila Banton Smith of New York University 


Teachers defend a grouping procedure 
as differentiated from an individualized 
approach on the basis that grouping facili- 
tates the presentation of certain basic 
elements to a more or less equated group 
of children. Vocabulary, sack recognition 
skills, concepts, and comprehension skills 
are all developed through the presentation 
of simple material made palatable and 
possible to read by careful motivation, 
artful concept development, and well 
planned activities related to the silent and 
the oral reading of the materials. Those 
children who find the material relatively 
easy to read are given more difficult stories 
as supplementary reading. The children 
who encounter difficulty in reading the 
material are provided easier stories which 
help them develop more adequacy in word 
recognition and comprehension. 


Some teachers aliow for flexibility in 
their grouping. Children who make rapid 
progress can move from their original 
group to one which is instructed on a 
higher level. Other children who might 
find the pace of their group too rapid and 
the material and skills too difficult are 
moved to a group which is instructed 
on a lower level. Such flexibility is not 
common however. The tendency is for 
children to remain in their original group 
for a term or a year. Growing differences 
in tastes and interests and provision for 
reading challenging or easier material is 
either left to chance library reading or to 
planned or guided ‘‘free”’ reading periods. 

Because of the various problems related 
to the teaching of a wide range of chil- 
dren in a number of groups—each group 
with its own range of abilities—a number 
of administrative plans have been devel- 
oped, aimed at simplifying the instruc- 
tional problem by limiting the range of 
reading achievement within a classroom. 

Group and occasionally individual tests 
of reading comprehension and vocabulary 
are used to assess the reading status of 
boys and girls. Those who read with more 
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or less the same ability on the same level 
are assigned to one teacher while those 
who read on a higher level are placed 
with another teacher. The range of read- 
ing ability is reduced for each class but 
of course differences in reading are by no 
mea..s eliminated. 

One widely known plan has been used 
in a number of schools. In this plan all 
the children in the second grade, for 
example, are tested and all the second 
graders are assigned to relatively homo- 
geneous reading classes. The number of 
classes is determined by the number of 
second grade classrooms. In a large ele- 
mentary school with six or seven second 
grade classes the children are divided into 
six or seven groups of more or less equal 
size. In some instances the class to which 
the rest readers are assigned is the 
smallest one. The small size of the poorest 
class helps to compensate for the Fiscal 
task of instructing a whole class of poor 
readers. 

The homogeneous arrangement might 
exist for reading instruction alone or it 
might maintain for the whole program. 
If it is arranged for reading alone, then 
children leave their usual heterogeneously 
grouped classes at a certain time and 
report to reading classes to which they 
have been assigned. The speaker has 
observed the mass movement of small 
children in a primary school and can only 
say that it was an illuminating experience. 
One received the impression of order and 
routine of a somewhat depressing nature. 

Let us consider the second grade chil- 
dren in a particular large elementary 
school surveyed recently by the speaker. 
The range of reading ability at the begin- 
ning of the school year was rather typical 
for a second grade. Some children read in 
a faltering manner on a pre-primer level, 
others read with ease on the second grade 
level, a few read with fluency on the third 
or even fourth grade level. After the 
reading — was completed, the chil- 
dren were divided into six so-called 


homogeneous classes. The poorest class 
contained several virtual non-readers, two 
or three repeaters who would soon be 
classified as remedial readers, and a few 
who read in a mechanical manner, without 
zest or understanding, on a pre-primer 
level. It is important to note that in this 


class we found the least mature children, 
intellectually, socially, and emotionally. 
Some of the dullest second grade children 
were found in this class and probably 
several future “problem” children. The 
class as a whole lacked interest in learning 
to read and displayed a very limited 
facility in all aspects of language. 

On the other hand, in the best reading 
class we found children who read the 
second grade level reader with ease and 
actually would have profited from instruc- 
tion on the third grade level. The ablest 
readers progressed so rapidly through 
daily instruction and their own desire to 
learn that they were ready for fourth and 
even fifth grade level material before the 
year was finished. The speaker has often 
tested the best readers in such a second 
grade class and found them able to read 
fifth grade materials at sight and to com- 
prehend what they have read with com- 
parative ease. Needless to say, this class 
of the most able readers also contained 
the most intelligent, most mature, and 
most highly motivated children in the 
second grade. The class as a whole 
reflected a great interest in language. 
Discussions were highly stimulating and 
verbal concepts easily grasped. It was easy 
for the teacher to motivate tnese children. 
Reading was the favorite subject in this 
class. 

When we visited the middle four 
groups, ranging in reading from low 
average to slightly above average, we were 
struck by the lack of enthusiasm in the 
classes. The children plodded through 
their lessons in a methodical manner. 
Inspiration and leadership were left to 
the teachers, as few of these children had 
the spark which inspires or the ability to 
lead others in verbal activities. 

In this particular school it has been 
found that in spite of the relatively homo- 
geneous nature of the children in reading 
ability, grouping is still needed for almost 
all adequate instruction. The children are 
now divided into the good, better and 
best readers or in the case of the least able 
into the poor, poorer, and poorest readers. 

It is true that the over-all range of 
reading ability has been reduced in each 
class, but as we observed these homogene- 
ous groups in action we could not help 
but think that through the plan teachers 
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had removed the light and joy of reading 
from five of the six classes. All of the 
intellectual leadership had been siphoned 
off to form one class. The rest were left 
without the keen, verbal children who 
make each class a delight in a more hetero- 
geneous arrangement. 

The fact that the grade was divided 
homogeneously for reading alone was 
some compensation for the teaching staff 
and pupils. Where children remain in 
homogeneous classes throughout the day 
every week of the year, there is no relief. 

Another plan provides for an even 
more intensive homogeneous grouping 
arrangement. In this plan the first grade 
children are not included in the grouping 
but left in self-contained classes. Second 
and third grade children are tested and 
children of both grades are placed in 
homogeneous groups for reading. This 
means that a total population of second 
and third grade pupils ranging in reading 
ability from pre-primer to fifth or sixth 
grade level are placed in relatively homo- 
geneous classes for reading. The lowest 
class would contain the poorest second 
and third grade readers while the highest 
class would contain the best second and 
third grade readers. 

In a few schools all children from the 
second to the sixth grade are included in 
one grouping plan. Some second grade 
children, a few from the third and one or 
two each from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades reading on a pre-primer or primer 
level, can be found meeting for reading 
lessons in the same class. 

A widely publicized plan has used be- 
tween grade grouping for intermediate 
grade children alone. The sponsors of this 
plan report that they have met with great 
success. 


Individualized Reading 


Dr. Smith will discuss the individual- 
ized plan in some detail. Our comments 
will relate only to the organization of the 
class in which each child is taught on his 
own instructional level. 

If one visits a certain first grade class- 
room in which reading instruction is 
individualized, he finds each child reading 
material of his own choice. While many 
pupils have mastered a sight vocabulary 


through group instruction using basic 
pre-primer and primers or experience 
charts, the children now choose materials 
which interest them and read on their 
own. The teacher moves from child to 
child during the reading period. During 
a typical morning the teacher hears six or 
seven children read or else listens while 
the children discuss the material they 
have read. 

Later the teacher might ask three or 
four pupils who seem to exhibit similar 
reading difficulties to meet and consider 
the mutual problem. The teacher attempts 
to clarify the problem and might also 
present material through which the pupils 

ractice the skill or process until they 
on it. 

All the children meet together during 
a special reading period to discuss their 
reading, read a poem in a choral fashion, 
or share their reading experiences in some 
other way. 

The movement is from individual to 
small group to whole group and then back 
again to the individual. A library table 
or shelves containing a wide variety of 
reading materials is a must in such an 
organization. It is expected that each child 
will be on his own in terms of his selec- 
tion of materials. 

At the present time there is no real 
proof that one pattern of organization is 
superior to another in the primary grades. 
Those who favor the grouping of children 
for instruction within a self-contained 
primary class receive satisfaction from 
teaching three or four small groups of 
children, on different levels, using varied 
materials. 

Those teachers who favor the individu- 
alized approach insist vehemently that this 
is the only way to give each child the kind 
of reading program that is most profitable 
for him. 

The teachers who are-involved in the 
homogeneous plans and departmentalized 
instruction for reading feel that they have 
an answer to the problem of individual 
differences. 

It is the speaker's opinion that the 
heterogeneous self-contained classroom is 
the most natural arrangement in the ele- 
mentary school. It is also our opinion that 
grouping within a classroom becomes an 
art as the teacher develops skill in her 
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profession and as children develop inde- 
pendence in learning. Rather than advo- 
cate an individualized program to the 
exclusion of teaching small groups we 
would advocate a continuous movement 
from individual to small group to whole 
class and back again to individual instruc- 
tion. There are skills, procedures, ideas 
which are best presented to a small, rela- 
tively homogeneous group of readers. 
There are other skills that must be mas- 
tered by the individual on his own. 

There are certainly times when the 
whole class can participate in such activi- 
ties as choral reading, dramatizations and 
storytelling by teacher or pupils. 

Organization should facilitate and 
never hinder the development of a well 
organized, well integrated, sequential 
reading program. 


b. Through Methods and 
Materials 


Ni_tA BANTON SMITH 


Never have methods of teaching pri- 
mary reading been more varied. Never 
have materials been more profuse. Per- 
haps this variety and wren mane are due 
to the generally recognized need for 
improving reading instruction and the 
earnest desire to find more effective pro- 
cedures and mediums for meeting the 
exigency of this situation. Whenever a 
pressing need is felt by many people 
numerous solutions are offered. Reading 
is no exception to this generalization. 


Individualized Instruction 


Individualized instruction is probably 
the most discussed plan currently offered 
as a procedure for teaching reading more 
effectually. This plan, as it is usually 
carried out, combines and applies much of 
our modern information concerning child 
psychology: it is self-propelled, the child 
seeks that which satisfies him, and he 
works at his own pace. According to 
Willard C. Olson, seeking, self-selection, 
and pacing are fundamental concepts in 
child development. 

Collections of trade-books constitute 
the most commonly used reading material 


from which the children make their 
choices. In some cases, however, the 
teacher includes reading texts in the self- 
choice collection of books. 

The method is that of silent reading by 
pupils at their seats, plus individual oral 
reading to the teacher. During the oral 
reading conference, the child is given help 
with unrecognized words, some compre- 
hension questions are asked, and a record 
is made of the child’s progress and needs. 
Periods of individual or group practice 
on skills are usually provided. 

Very little valid research has been con- 
ducted in regard to the effectiveness of 
individualized instruction. The studies 
that have been made are contradictory in 
their results, some indicate superior results 
in reading achievement, others show no 
superiority over other methods. Many of 
them report an increase in pupil interest 
and teacher enthusiasm. Much more care- 
ful evaluation of this plan is needed. 


The Structural Approach 


Many linguists are now urging the 
structural approach to reading. They 
emphasize the recognition of basic struc- 
tural Se of word order as being 
fundamental in learning the reading pro- 
cess. They argue that at six, children use 
complicated sentences, speaking them in 
sentence patterns which they have learned. 
They state further that many children’s 
books present the language in a “baby 
talk that is as unreal to the child as it is 
to the adult. 

Warfel and Lloyd' believe that the 
school should focus during the first few 
months upon enlarging the child’s ‘speech 
repertory’ so that he can benefit by varied 
sense patterns .They also are convinced 
that reading proceeds best when the 
reader has mastery over both “‘ear-minded- 
ness" and “‘eye-mindedness” so that the 
action of speech is readily visualized in 
writing and so the response to visual 
stimuli in reading inshalee the necessary 
auding. 


Gliessman* urges “sentence condition- 


"Harry R. Warfel and Donald J. Lloyd, “The Struc- 
tural Approach to Reading,”’ School and Society, 
June 8, 1957, pp. 199-201. 

2David Gliessman, ‘Understanding in Reading From 
the Viewpoint of Sentence Psychology,” The Reading 
Teacher, 13, No. 1, October, 1959, pp. 22-28. 
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ing so that students will not only recognize 
but will develop the habit of searching 
within the sentence for subjects, pred- 
icates, and their modifiers. To do this 
he must know something about the 
ways in which sentences are formed and 
organized.” 

Methods for utilizing the structural 
approach in teaching reading are just be- 
ginning to evolve. No doubt this concept 
holds much promise. Experimentation 


should be encouraged. 


Film and Television Approaches 


Several schools are now experimenting 
with visual approaches to reading through 
the mediums of films and television. 

One of the film approaches is described 
by McCracken in his report of The New 
Castle Experiment. The materials in the 
New Castle method consist of a set of 
filmstrips, one to represent each lesson in 
the Laidlaw basic readers. The films are 
in color. A textfilm teacher's manual ac- 
companies the films. The basic readers 
themselves, together with their manuals, 
are also used in connection with this plan. 

The method is as follows: a film is 
shown in a darkened room. This film then 
is used as a center for presenting new 
words, teaching phonics, word structure, 
comprehension, and work-study skills. 
Following the film activities, children 
work by themselves with text in the 
readers or workbooks, as the case may be. 

The author of this method claims that 
the New Castle experiment yielded very 
superior results. 

The television approach is used most 
frequently in grades beyond the primary 
level, although there are a few slooes in 
which some primary reading is taught by 
televised procedures. The materials for 
such instruction are usually prepared by 
classroom teachers, often in conjunction 
with a studio teacher. 

A typical method used is as follows: 
The classroom teacher takes a few minutes 
to introduce the lesson. Then the lesson is 
presented by television. Often this lesson 
is conducted by a television teacher, while 
the classroom teacher walks about the 
room giving needed assistance to indi- 


Glenn McCracken, The Right fo Learn. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1959. 


viduals. Following the television presenta- 
tion the classroom teacher conducts dis- 
cussion and individualizes the group 
presentation. 

While those who employ TV teaching 
report excellent results, I believe that none 
of them would advocate the exclusive use 
of TV in teaching reading. TV is looked 
upon as a supplement to other learning 
situations in reading instruction. 


New Phonic Methods 


One of the most frequently recurring 
panaceas offered for improving the read- 
ing ability of individuals or groups is 
some new twist in the method of teaching 
phonics. Two of the most recent of these 
metheds will be discussed briefly. 

Breaking the Sound Barrier+ is the 
latest of phonics methods to be dramat- 
ically heralded through the mediums of 
television and the press. The material for 
use in this method consists of a book to 
be placed in the hands of the child and a 
teacher's manual for the teacher. In the 
words of the author, the function of the 
book is “to put into the child’s hand 
information and a method of analysis that 
he can use on his own.” 

The child's book consists of four parts: 
Part I. The Consonants; Part II. The 
Vowels; Part III. Techniques; and Part 
IV. Application of the Techniques. ‘The 
Method in Essence’’ consists of four steps 
stated as questions: “1. How does the 
word begin? 2. What are the vowels? 3. 
What do the vowels say? 4. What is the 
word?” The child is taught to follow 
these four steps whenever he encounters 
an unrecognized word. 

In following the steps the pupil must 
make use of formal rules concerning 
vowels, digraphs, and so on. To quote 
from the manual, “The child is told again 
and again, ‘Use the rule; then use your 
head.” ” 


While the idea of providing a self-help 
reference for children is a good one, the 
method itself calls forth some questions. 
Many educators would feel the use of 
formal lists of phonic rules and phonic 
terminology are inappropriate for begin- 


“Sister Mary Carolina, Breaking the Sound Barrier, 
MacMillan, 1960. 
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ning readers, or those in any of the pri- 
mary grades. Psychologists would prefer 
that children would arrive at these general- 
izations as a result of many experiences 
rather than having a ready-made rule 
handed out at an early age for them to 
follow. 


The Daniels and Diack® method de- 
—— by two reading specialists in 
England has received considerable atten- 
tion in America. These authors call their 
method the Phonic Word Method. The 
“heart” of the method may be illustrated 
as follows: the child is introduced to a 
group of words, all of which begin with /, 
and 1s shown that the common letter has 
a common sound. At the time of this intro- 
duction of ¢, the pupil is taught to write 
the letter in manuscript, and he plays 
games and does exercises concentrating 
upon the ¢ in words. 

The material consists of a basic series 
of readers, The Royal Road Readers, to- 
gether with a teacher's handbook and sup- 
plemental paper-backed miniatures con- 
taining stories for children to read. The 
vocabulary is rigidly controlled on the 
principle of graded phonic complexity. 

Two studies are reported by the authors 
which indicate superior results of this 
method as compared with other methods. 

The supplemental miniature booklets 
constitute a desirable feature of The Royal 
Road Readers. The letter sounds are 
taught in connection with word groups, 
which is a generally approved plan. Many 
American educators, however, would ques- 
tion the effect of a phonetically controlled 
vocabulary on promoting interest in read- 
ing and on general vocabulary enrichment. 


Materials Slanted Toward 
Individual Needs 


I have referred to materials briefly while 
discussing methods, for, in most cases, 
methods and materia's are tied together 
in one package. Perhaps, however, special 
mention should be made of some of the 
different types of materials and their par- 
ticular uses in meeting individual needs. 


All of the current basic reader series 


5j. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack, “The Phonic Word 
Method,” The Reading Teacher, Vol. 13, No. 1, 
October, 1959, p. 14. 


take into consideration the meeting of 
individual needs. Provision for differentia- 
tion is evidenced in several different ways: 
in carefully controlled vocabulary which 
advances in small increments, in carefully 
planned skill development programs 
which gradually extend in scope and 
sequence. Another provision is seen in 
the trend to increase the number of books 
in a basal series in order better to meet 
individual needs. This is particularly 
manifested in the first grade where it is 
not uncommon to have seven or eight 
basic books. Then there are additional 
language books, content books, parallel 
books, enrichment books, and so on—all 
extending the basic vocabulary and skills, 
all aimed toward meeting individual dif- 
ferences. Diagnostic tests are often pro- 
vided for the teachers’ use in assessing 
individual needs. The teacher's manuals 
continuously point out procedures for 
helping individual children. To sum up: 
authors of basic texts have in recent years 
become increasingly sensitive to the neces- 
sity for meeting the needs of individuals, 
and are enriching and enhancing their 
programs in many ways directed toward 
the realization of this goal. 

Attractive trade books are being pub- 
lished in legions, and are marching into 
classrooms by thousands. This is an 
excellent trend in terms of the goals of 
capitalizing on individual interests and 
stimulating wide reading. Perhaps the 
latest development in trade books in so 
far as school reading is concerned is the 
publication of many more easy books 
intended for reading in the early primary 
grades. 

Among the new materials, paperbacks 
must not be overlooked. The paperback is 
finding its way into schools, even at the 
primary level, and these books also are 
used in meeting individual needs. 


Conclusion 


Reading methods and materials for use 
in differentiating instruction at the pri- 
mary level is a large topic to cover in so 
short a time. I hope, however, that this 
talk has at least served to point up the 
wide variation which exists at the present 
time. This diversity is bound to increase 
in the future. What to do about it? 
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First: if you are already using one of 
the newer approaches which radically de- 
art from those of the past, and you are 
satisfied with the results—well and good. 
But don’t neglect to take a look at the 
others. Some of them also may hold 
something for you. 

Second: if you are considering the 
initiation of one of the innovations, in- 
vestigate it carefully before deciding to 
introduce it. Try it out experimentally, 
evaluate it objectively, arrive at your own 
conclusions in terms of its effectiveness in 
your own classroom with your own pupils. 

Finally, let's take a look ahead. Each 
of the methods discussed has some good 
features. Some elements of each may 
prove themselves to be meee when 
working with certain individuals. Should 
a teacher be bound by just one method? 
Should she not be made acquainted with 
all of them, equipped with material to 
use in teaching several of them, then left 
to her own judgment in regard to which 
one or what combination of several to use 
with certain pupils? Maybe this concept 
is not entirely practical at the moment, 
but should that deter us from at least 
looking forward to such an ideal? 


2. In Grades 4-6 


a. Through Organizational 
Practices 


MARGARET A. ROBINSON 


Meaning of the Topic 


The purpose of this discussion is im- 
plicit in the title—that intermediate grade 
teachers are vitally concerned with the 
progress of their pupils and are seeking 
=_ of organization by which they can 

st teach the pupil to become an effective 
reader, both now and in the future. What 
are Organizational practices? They are not 
methods of teaching but simply adminis- 
trative schemes or plans of classroom 
management to help reduce the range of 
achievement and to enable the teacher to 
come closer to each pupil. To draft these 
plans, administrators and teachers must 


have understanding of the problems, and 
organizing ability as well. 

Some organizational practices are new 
in the sense that we have not used them 
before, but they all seem to be modifica- 
tions of the earliest plans of teaching. 
Variations of tutorial and monitorial 
plans, of graded and ungraded classes and 
schools have had a long history and con- 
tinue to the present day. We might say 
that from the tutorial plan has developed 
the individualized program; from the 
monitorial es has developed the group 
system; and due to the graded classes of 
the past there has continued the total 
class approach of today. What is difficult 
for some of us to realize is that grades 
were and are artificial divisions formed 
for economy purposes to help the mass 
rather than the individual. 

This paper is a brief review of current 
practices. For more detailed accounts I 
refer you to recent educational mono- 
graphs, procedures, and magazines and 
to the texts of Betts, Durrell, Gray, 
Harris, Yoakam, and others. 

Two terms used frequently in connec- 
tion with organization are homogeneous 
and heterogeneous. Webster defines homo- 
geneous as meaning “of the same kind or 
nature’; and heterogeneous as “differing 
in kind or nature.” We know that no two 
children are alike and when we speak of 
a homogenous group, it is a misnomer— 
there is no such kind of group. What we 
really mean by a homogenous group is a 
group of pupils in which the wide range 
of differences has been reduced. Three 
schemes of organization, then, are: (a) an 
individualized program in which each 
pupil is taught as an individual; (b) 
homogeneous groups, which are either 
classes or smaller groups with similar 
ability, achievement, interests, or needs; 
(c) heterogeneous groups, which are 
either self-contained classes or groups 
within a class. Modification of these three 
types will be discussed later. 

Throughout this discussion there will 
be references to different kinds of groups. 
Briefly, they may be classed as follows: 
(1) pupil achievement, (2) mental abil- 
ity, (3) special needs, and (4) pupil 
interests. Grouping by invitation, social 
and friendship groups are variations of 
some of these four kinds. 
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Underlying Principles and 
Criteria of Organization 


Once we decide on the form of organi- 
zation we plan to use, we should believe 
in it and be enthusiastic about it. For this 
is the means by which we hope to help 
our pupils read more effectively, make 
more rapid progress, and arouse worth- 
while attitudes and interests. We should 
discuss the plan with our pupils, enlisting 
their support and interest. 

The pupils should be ready for the 
plan, too, through having learned good 
work habits of neatness, order, prompt- 
ness, dependability, and consideration of 
others. They should be trained to share in 
the day's planning of activities, be able to 
follow written and oral directions, know 
how and where to get help and be willing 
to help others. 


In addition to teacher and pupil readi- 
ness for a new plan of organization, 
parent interest and support should be 
secured through letters, visits, or meetings. 


Criteria 


Why does a teacher sometimes find 
that a new pupil is rated too high on his 
record card? Doubtless because the former 
teacher has used only one criterion. What 
criteria do we use to organize our class? 

1. Consultation of accumulative record 
cards provides a general idea of a pupil's 
achievement level. Useful information can 
be gained through conversations, inven- 
tories, and questionnaires. 

2. The present teacher's observations 
through her daily teaching and super- 
vision can yield valuable information. 

3. Another method of appraisal is 
through the use of informal tests devised 
by the teacher to review the work taught 
and to find out the pupils’ needs. 


4. Vocabulary sampling tests from 
basal readers also give significant infor- 
mation about individual pupils. 

5. Book-level tests based on selections 
in a series of basal readers are most 
helpful and can be given individually or 
in groups to test silent or oral reading. 
Some of the standards which should be 
maintained by most of the members of 
each group are: 75 per cent in compre- 


hension, 95 per cent in accuracy and 
pronunciation, freedom from _ tension, 
rhythmical reading, and a conversational 
tone. 

6. A common method of appraisal is 
the use of standardized tests which pro- 
vide a basis of comparison with national 
standards. A list of the scores can be used 
as a means of grouping pu ils for silent 
reading. However, stan ead test re- 
sults should not be used as the sole 
criterion for reading groups. To obtain a 
fair measure of a pupil's reading ability, 
combined results of several criteria are 
essential. 


Brief Description of Various Plans 


1. Total class approach 


(a) There are still teachers in the 
intermediate grades who claim they are 
too busy to teach groups and they continue 
to teach reading to the class as a whole, 
using the same reader for all pupils. With 
common interests, they feel they can build 
up the esprit de corps of the class and also 
save preparation of many lessons. 


(b) There are times when all forms of 
organization use the whole class as a 
group, as exemplified when teaching a 
poem for appreciation or choral reading, 
reading the class a story, frequently read- 
ing in the content area, evaluation and 
sharing periods, dramatization, silent 
movies, TV lessons. 


(c) Related filmstrips projected on 
screen and blackboard, as an aid to basal 
readers, are often taught to the whole 
class. One would think that this highly 
motivated form of teaching would be even 
more effective if used with carefully 
selected groups. Here is an opportunity 
for comparative experimental work. 

2. Ungraded school 

(a) The ungraded school plan breaks 
the vertical lock-step grade organization 
and removes the barriers between two or 
more successive grades. The reading 
period is at the same hour throughout the 
elementary school. Because of the great 
differences in chronological ages there is 
sometimes a separation between primary 
and intermediate grades. In the primary 
unit plan, the reading material is divided 
into a number of units (from 9 to 20) 
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and pupils progress according to their 
own rates. At the end of the year there 
is no failure of the slow readers nor 
acceleration of the fast readers, but each 
pupil continues in the unit where he 
reads comfortably. 

(b) A similar practice may occur in 
the intermediate grades when the usual 
grade barriers are removed and pupils are 
sent to designated rooms for the reading 
period. The teacher, or teachers, who re- 
ceive the slowest readers usually have the 
smaller classes. The other pupils go to 
the rooms of the teachers who specialize 
on their level of achievement. The advan- 
tages listed are: economy of teacher effort; 
special emphasis on reading skills; proper 
adjustment of reading material and in- 
struction; highly motivated pupils; —_ 
with their own classes the rest of the day. 
On the other hand, the organizational 
mechanics and movement of pupils is 
time-consuming; and due to the various 
learning rates of the pupils, subgrouping 
will be necessary for certain pupils. Also, 
it is not advantageous to isolate the basal 
reader period from the language arts 
period in the regular classroom. There 
are some pupils who feel unhappy if they 
are not in their social group. 

3. Team Teaching 

Another new pattern which breaks 
down room barriers of the same grade is 
sometimes called team teaching. Here the 
teachers of adjoining or connecting class- 
rooms plan their work cooperatively and 
take the responsibility of teaching the 
superior or the slow or the average read- 
ers. Pupils become accustomed to having 
two teachers (their home-room teacher 
and their reading teacher) and do not 
feel so strange as in the vertical plan 
where they are not in their social groups. 
The slow learner can be more relaxed and 
cheerful when learning at his own rate, 
while the fast learner can be more stimu- 
lated when progressing at a rapid pace. 

4. Grouping in the classroom 

A more common method of organiza- 
tion is the group system used in the self- 
contained classroom. The pupils may be 
in heterogeneous classes or modified form 
of homogeneous classes, depending on the 
promotion policy of the school. Some 
schools may still organize their classes on 
the ABC, XYZ track on the mental ability 


basis. Some schools organize on the basis 
of reading achievement. 

In self-contained classes a teacher may 
have two groups or three groups or four 
groups or multi-groups with pupil teach- 
ers. The texts used are series of basal 
readers and the time spent is from one 
hour to one and a half hours daily. In 
the two-group system, one group may be 
on the grade level and one below the grade 
level, with a few superior pupils and a 
few retarded pupils needing individual 
attention. In the pM se system one 
group may be on the grade level, one 
above and one below; or one group may 
be on the grade level and two below. 
(A deciding factor is the quartile of 
intelligence in which the school or class 
is placed.) With four groups a teacher 
may teach two grades on Monday and 
Wednesday, the other two on Tuesday 
and Thursday, and on Friday the class 
as a whole. When pupil teachers are used 
in the multi-group plan, they must be 
well prepared. One of the criticisms of 
the group system is that sometimes there 
is a stigma attached to the “low” group 
and “‘superiority’’ to the “top” group 
which will develop unwholesome attitudes 
in the learner. An understanding, skillful 
teacher using flexible grouping can do 
much to counteract such criticisms. 

There are other types of groups in a 
self-contained classroom. One is the tem- 
porary special needs group formed to 
teach a specific skill. Another type, 
formed when teaching projects and sub- 
jects of the content area, is the group 
based on pupils’ interests as shown in 
selected committees and research groups. 
The self-contained classroom, as well as 
having at times the total class, frequently 
has a variety of other groupings, such as 
tutorial individual teaching, a buddy 
system of partners, and congenial teams 
of two or three. 

5. Individualized reading 

A fifth approach in organizational prac- 
tices is the increasingly popular indi- 
vidualized reading program. This type of 
program is much more extensive. Here 
the pupils read thousands of books (in- 
cluding some basal readers) under the 
teacher's guidance and each pupil has 
individual conferences with the teacher. 
The skills each pupil needs are taught 
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him incidentally during his conference 
with the teacher, or sometimes in small 
groups. 

In this program basal readers, as the 
core of reading construction, are removed 
but may be used for independent reading. 
The three underlying principles frequent- 
ly quoted are: (a) seeking; (b) self- 
selection of books on pupil's level; (c) 
pacing (at pupil's own pace). The teacher 
is the counselor and, as well as using 
individual conferences, guides the class as 
a whole during the sharing and evaluation 
periods. Some advantages of this method 
are the high motivation and the close 
teacher-pupil relationship. Pupils have 
access to many more books and may form 
lifelong habits of good reading. The 
stigma of the caste system which is some- 
times felt in the “low group” is removed. 
One disadvantage is the teacher's inability 
to have sufficient conferences with each 
pupil, and hence, failure to develop sys- 
tematic sequences of skills for each pupil. 
Much of the reading is voluntary and the 
fast readers read widely and fluently, but 
the slow learners may accomplish little, 
feel inferior, and may dislike reading 
permanently. 


Some Tips for Teachers 


The following is a list of techniques 
and suggestions teachers have found help- 
ful in grouping: 

1. If inexperienced in small group 
teaching, begin gradually. Establish rap- 
port and good work habits with the class 
as a whole before starting a two-group 
system. When two groups are running 
smoothly, then start the third. For any 
kind of new organizational practice, start 
gradually. Make a careful study of the 
research findings on the plan. 

2. Discuss the arrangement of furni- 
ture with the class and routinize the 
mechanics of moving furniture early in 
the year. If desks are stationary, have a 
reading “‘centre’’ of chairs near a chalk- 
board. Sit with the pupils and be a mem- 
ber of their group or reading club. 

3. Make the “low” group feel as im- 
portant as the “high” group. Help to 
promote an atmosphere of warmth, 


friendliness, pride, and willingness in 
each group. If names are chosen for the 


reading groups, be sure there is no asso- 
ciation between the name and the group 
ability. A popular practice is to name the 
group after the chairman. Rotate the office 
of chairman periodically. 

4. Have flexible grouping because of 
the varying rates at which some pupils 
progress and because of irregular 
attendance. 

5. Be sure that directions concerning 
assignments are given clearly and under- 
stood by the pupils. Provide a variety of 
challenging and helpful seatwork activi- 
ties. Check the work faithfully. 

6. Confer with parents regularly by 
letter, report, or interview. Also, have 
regular conferences with teachers of your 
own grade and with the whole staff. _ 

7. Draft daily and weekly plans for 
group activities. Give a fair proportion 
of time to each group and pupil. 

8. Do not become discouraged. Let 
your reading periods be enjoyable for 


both you and your pupils. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion I should like to leave 
two quotations with you: 

The administrator can make plans, the 
supervisor can conduct teachers’ meetings, 
workshops and demonstrations, the reading 
specialist can give his best lecture, but the 
final test of all plans takes place in the 
classroom. One of the secrets of successful 
differentiated guidance is the teacher's ad- 
ministrative ability. Without careful plan- 
ning, differentiation can deteriorate to the 
level of confusion." 

Today, a well-grounded reading program 
includes several different kinds of class 
organization—The question is no longer 
one of choosing between individualization 
and grouping; but rather of how to com- 
bine several kinds of organization, includ- 
ing whole-class activities, individualized 
reading, and group reading into a har- 
monious whole.” 


b. Through Methods and 
Materials 


CONSTANCE M. McCuLLOUGH 


At this stage in the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the teaching of reading, a knowl- 


‘Emmett A. Betts, “Approaches to Differentiated 
Guidance in Reading,” p. 11, reprint from Education, 
May, 1950. 

2Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956 (3rd edition), 
p. 113. 
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edge so vast that no one has it all at his 
fingertips, we cannot with good con- 
science apply to other people’s children a 
method or set of materials until we have 
measured its value with all of the re- 
sources at our disposal. For educating 
children is not exactly like running a 
household. Mother can buy a new clean- 
ing product at the supermarket, try it out 
on the wall, find that it takes the paint 
with it, and cover the spot with more 
paint before Father gets ehh But use 
the wrong product or a product in too 
strong a solution on a child, and you 
cannot replace the child. Sometimes you 
cannot even detect the damage immedi- 
ately, and seldom can you determine its 
true extent. 

Donald Durrell has said that everything 
is good for something sometime, but not 
for everything always; that the goal we 
should have as teachers of reading is to 
find the something for which the other 
something is good sometime, and to find 
the time that this is so. The panaceas, 
whether method or material, that people 
would have us buy today to cure the ills 
of the teaching of reading, are not true 
cures at all if they are applied wholesale 
and continuously to the exclusion of other 
ideas of tested worth. They produce, along 
with their little goods, new varieties of 
ills which will be cured by new crops of 
messiahs. I propose to get off this see-saw, 
to consider the utility and futility of some 
of the methods and materials popular 
today in the intermediate grades. 


Self-Teaching Devices 


Self-teaching devices are a necessary 
development in the intermediate grades, 
for there are far too many skills to teach 
and too many levels of them to apply to 
too varied a population. Teaching ma- 
chines, workbooks, exercise books, maga- 
zines accompanied by tests, and flash cards 
and games fall into this category. All of 
these, on occasion, can free the teacher 
for other work with other children in the 
classroom. The big question, of course, 
is, “What is this device doing to and for 
the child?” 

The teacher must ask herself, “Is it 
merely testing something already taught, 
or is it really teaching? What is it de- 


signed to do? Does it offer a learning 
experience in keeping with the best 
research knowledge? Does it support and 
extend the effectiveness of my reading 
program? Is this the most efficient way 
to do it?’’ For instance, a teacher wishing 
to strengthen her word analysis program 
may have, buried in her manual, exercises 
which would be better to use, in that they 
are in the vocabulary the child already 
knows. She may find in earlier manuals 
and workbooks in the reader series, ideas 
for review exercises to reinforce and main- 
tain skills. Unless the wording of the 
device is within the known sight vocabu- 
lary of the children who use it, learning 
is being made more difficult rather than 
less. 

The teacher must ask, “What allow- 
ances must I make for different learning 
needs of the individuals who use this 
material?’’ For some children the pace, 
the amount and treatment of each topic, 
are sufficient; for some, too much and too 
slow; for others, lacking in the links 
between steps, and in variety of approach. 
Making material available for individual 
use is not necessarily the equivalent of 

roviding for individual needs. It may be 
just marking individual time. 

Because self-teaching devices are lim- 
ited by the insight of the person who 
made them or by the dimensions of what 
he attempted to do, they may be poison 
in excessive use. The teacher must ask, 
“How much of this is warranted in my 
program ?”’ The intelligent approach is to 
say, “If I decide that this addition is 
valuable, I must use it with temperance 
and compensate for its inadequacies with 
greater emphasis upon these in the rest 
of my program.” 

The teacher must also ask, “How much 
learning will go on?” When, day after 
day, we put children to endless exercises 
without teacher-pupil conferences or with- 
out even pupil-pupil conferences on why 
one answer is right and another wrong, 
we are donating a great deal of precious 
time to a poor cause. A reasonable ratio 
should be maintained between the time 
spent in exercise and that spent in study- 
ing what the results of the exercise mean. 
Otherwise, might not the child’s time be 
better spent in reading books, magazines, 
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and newspapers rather than the artificial 
devices whose purpose is this end ? 


Individualized Reading 


There is another facet of this whole 
matter of individual needs which seems 
worthy of attention. We can so fragment- 
ize our attention that we lose what effec- 
tiveness we might have. Yet we know that 
to teach new skills and to maintain old 
ones, we need only to have material that 
is easy enough for all concerned. It does 
not have to be the hardest material a child 
can read. So it is possible, sensible, and 
efficient, to group together the children 
who are ready to profit by a certain learn- 
ing, teach it to them with material all can 
stomach, and, when it is understood, let 
the children apply it to materials their 
own size, for lengths of time warranted 
by their needs, with teacher help when and 
where it is required. 


A method called Individualized Read- 
ing has become very attractive to teachers 
of late. It stems from the atomizing view 
of the reading process and of the child, 
provides self-selection of reading mate- 
rials, teacher-pupil conferences, and inci- 
dental group instruction when the teacher 
is cognizant of common needs. It has 
much to commend it, as articles in books 
by Veatch and Miel? testify. 

What does research say about it? So 
far, most of the research has been too 
uncontrolled and too limited in scope or 
design to prove anything conclusive. But 
there are straws in the wind. 

Logic would tell a person of some back- 
ground in the reading field that a method 
which contains early and continuous 
diagnosis, high a motivation, much 
independent reading, and _teacher-pupil 
conferences, should certainly produce 
good effects. But logic would also suggest, 
however, that a method which fragment- 
izes the teacher's efforts, and provides 
little time with each pupil, no regular 
preparation for new vocabulary, no sys- 
tematic guidance in adjustment to differ- 
ent purposes, no systematic development 


Jeannette Veatch, editor, Individualized Reading. 
New York: Putnam, 1959. 

*Alice Miel, editor, Individualizing Reading Prac- 
tices. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. 


of techniques to probe meanings, no 
common base of sight words upon which 
to build word analysis techniques, and no 
systematic, gradual increase in the difh- 
culty of materials and tasks, would, in the 
long run, be less beneficial. 

It must be suspected that children who 
have had a steady diet of basal reader 
reading but not enough attention to the 
reading of other materials, would have a 
backlog of competence which, ignited by 
the opportunity to read widely with occa- 
dial tenths help, would produce quite 
a flame. But the fire could be expected to 
die down when the inefficiency of the 
wide-reading glut produced less than the 
usual learning. This suspicion is borne 
out by the Safford study in Los Angeles 
County (a master’s thesis at the University 
of Southern California), which compared 
reading test results of individualized read- 
ing classes after several years of that 
method, with the results of classes using 
an approach which combined basal, func- 
tional, and recreational reading. The study 
showed that the rate of average reading 
growth declined markedly under the indi- 
vidualized reading method, and that there 
was no special advantage in the method 
for the superior reader. 

A study by Sartain in Minnesota* also 
helped to clarify the value of Individual- 
ized Reading. It compared the results of 
this method with the results of an estab- 
lished program such as Russell and Bond 
have described in their professional texts. 
The study lasted only six months, so that 
it did not test the decline theory, but the 
evidence in both test results and teacher 
opinion was in favor of the established 
program. The conclusion was that teacher- 
pupil conferences should become a part of 
the latter program. 


It would be refreshing if future re- 
search would deal with the amounts of 
self-selection and teacher-pupil conference 
which are desirable in a program of basal, 
functional, and recreational reading, and 
with ways of making the home more use- 
ful in self-selected activities. It is futile to 
continue to set up straw men and to insist 
that one must be either for or against 





4Harry Sartain, “Individualized Reading: A Sum- 
mary and a Report of Experimentation,” Roseville 
Public Schools, St. Paul 13, Minnesota, December 1, 
1959. 
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Individualized Reading. There is a move- 
ment afoot in ASCD to promote wide- 
spread experimentation with this method. 
It will be unfortunate if it is done on an 
‘either-or basis. 


Basal Readers and 
Associated Materials 


Basal readers have for a long time 
dominated the teaching of reading in the 
elementary school. Let us consider some 
questions about their use: 

1. Should all fourth graders be put 
into a fourth reader? Children should be 
diagnosed for their level of reading before 
they are “put” anywhere. 

2. Should a teacher put her better 
fourth grade pupils into a fifth grade 
reader? The fourth grade reader is de- 
signed for good and better readers for 
that grade level. Why skip it? A basal 
reader with its associated materials con- 
stitutes a type of teaching machine. The 
beauty of this machine is that the teacher 
can administer its pace, determine safe 
omissions, and add to it, as individual 
needs dictate. 

3. Should a teacher skip around in a 
reader, choosing stories according to sea- 
son or topic? The reader was not designed 
for this purpose and loses its value as a 
developmental sequence if this is done. 

4. Should a teacher accelerate her pu- 
pils through a basal reader for one semes- 
ter and then leave the rest of the year for 
enjoying the fruits of this labor? Not 
unless she would also take double doses 
of vitamins until February and then none 
again until September. 

5. What modifications should a teacher 
make in using a second reader with slow 
pupils in the fourth grade? The approach 
to the lesson, the point of view of the 
questions, and the follow-up activities 
should be altered in recognition of these 
children’s lesser maturity. 

On the debit side, reader series have 
suffered by misuse—by being used as the 
whole reading program instead of as part 
of it, by being misapplied to a child of 
lower reading level than the book, by 
being used without regard to manual 
lesson plans and individual needs. On 
the credit side, reader series have given 
those who know them well a conception 


of the teacher's broad responsibilities for 
reading growth, and a gamut of tech- 
niques to adapt in helping children read 
textbooks, trade books, and periodicals. 
They have given reading specialists a 
practical outlet for their best thinking; 
and those interested in all phonics or all 
individualized reading, something to 
criticize. 


Evaluation Instruments 


Evaluation instruments have yet to catch 
up with the concept of reading which we 
hold today—reading as a many-faceted 
set of skills, understandings, appreciations, 
and attitudes. We still have no compre- 
hensive test of the dimensions of vocabu- 
lary; still, at the intermediate grade level, 
no measure of a child's sensitivity to 
excellence in literature. 

Now available in manuals, professional 
books, and courses of study are check-lists 
and records of reading growth. Manuals 
and workbooks offer review tests of skills 
which can be used as inventories in diag- 
nosing pupils’ needs and achievements. 
Tests which accompany basal readers offer 
teachers extensive help in determining 
level and kinds of reading competence, 
if only they will study the tests and the 
manuals of the tests instead of looking 
so eagerly for the total score and the norm. 

The effectiveness of our work depends 
a great deal upon good diagnosis of needs 
and accurate assessment of achievements. 
We have far to go. 

The wisest use of our methods and 
materials for teaching reading in the inter- 
mediate grades still rests with the future. 
While we have discovered many fine 
ingredients for a reading program, we 
still dispute the when, how, and how 
much. We have a problem in making wise 
decisions because our very calling requires 
the faith and zeal of the evangelist or 
politician. An mop has said that 
man has too much adrenalin and too little 
wit to view his world objectively. But I 
should hope that in this important work 
of ours we would not mistake heat for 
light; we would respect people's right to 
be zealous but would not mistake enthu- 
siasm about a product or method for 
objective evidence of its worth. When we 
choose a course of action or set of mate- 
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rials to apply over a long period of time 
to our only and precious human resources, 
we cannot shirk the duty of acting with 
wisdom. 


3. In Secondary Schools 


Through Organizational 
Practices 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


If Illinois is a reliable example of the 
country as a whole, as I think it is, the 
great majority of American secondary 
schools feel the need for a program in 
remedial reading, but only a small per- 
centage have taken steps to initiate such 
a program. In a statewide study just 
completed, Loren Grissom found that 90 
per cent of the schools responding be- 
lieved they needed remedial reading pro- 
grams, but only 17 per cent reported that 
they had even begun to develop one. 
After all the discussions in edhe and 
magazines and at conferences in which 
the need for attention to reading in sec- 
ondary schools has been demonstrated, 
most American high schools are still, 
effect, ignoring the problem of reading 
retardation. Moreover, the great majority 
of high schools which have no remedial 
reading program at present have no plans 
to initiate one in the future 

Most of the schools which have no 
remedial reading program reported that 
special attention is given to reading in 
regular English classes, and one third of 
all schools responding reported that they 
give attention to the Hoan re problem in 
regular classes other than English. Inas- 
much as reading is the basic tool in both 
English and non-English classes, it is fair 
to assume that some kind of reading 
instruction occurs throughout the school. 
However, it seems clear from the re- 
sponses that the teaching of reading is 
receiving significant and systematic atten- 
tion is not more than one of five high 
schools in this country. The idea that the 
systematic teaching of reading is a process 
that should continue throughout the ele- 
mentary and the high school, so long and 
so widely advocated in the literature, has 
not yet been generally applied. 


However, a favorable trend may be 
discerned. Fifteen percent of schools not 
now carrying on a formal program in read- 
ing are making plans to do so, and among 
the large high schools in this group, one 
half are making such plans. Moreover, of 
those high schools which now have read- 
ing improvement programs, fully one-fifth 
introduced them during the current year, 
one-third of the programs have been in 
operation for two years or less, and almost 
one-half have been in operation for four 
years or less. It seems clear that the move- 
ment is mushrooming. It takes a long time 
for an educational idea to find widespread 
application in the schools, but when it 
does, it often takes hold rapidly. We seem 
to be witnessing such a phenomenon in 
the case of reading in the high school. 

The oldest, most carefully planned, and 
probably the most efficient programs are 
found in the large high schools. Many 
reasons account for this fact. The large 
high schools are able to attract teachers 
who have training in remedial reading 

(although even they have great difficulty 
in securing qualified teachers). They are 
able to supply the necessary materials, 
equipment, and space for an effective pro- 
gram. And, most of all, their school popu 
lation is large enough to permit various 
kinds of grouping without adding pro 
hibitively to the per pupil cost of instruc 
tion. The recent report by James B. Conant 
on American secondary schools* advocated 
the elimination of very small high schools 
The wisdom of this recommendation is 
borne out by Grissom's findings with 
respect to the teaching of reading. 


The Problem of Grouping 


Under present conditions, some kind of 
grouping seems inevitable in any form of 
organization for the improv ement of read- 
ing. It has been cogently argued that 
grouping does not eliminate the problem 
of individual differences; that speci. il 
reading needs exist among pupils of all 
ability levels; that even when pupils ot 
the same reading grade level are grouped 
together the mature of the snlividual 
reading problems is as diverse as ever 

Ylames B. Conant, The Americon High School To- 


day: A First Report to Interested Citizens. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. 
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Certainly there is danger that a teacher 
of an “‘ability-grouped” class may assume 
that the problem been disposed of, 
and that uniform materials and methods 
may safely be employed. Nevertheless, it 
seems clear that for a long time to come 
the conditions of teaching in the hetero- 
geneous class will not permit adequate 
attention to the individual needs of all 
high school students. 

This is not to say that a general sytem 
of ability grouping is desirable. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to discuss 
the issue of homogeneous grouping. It 
means merely that in most situations the 
reading guidance given in regular classes 
must be supplemented by special classes 
in reading for those whose needs cannot 
be adequately met in the regular classes. 
The organization of special reading classes 
does not minimize the importance of pro- 
viding for individual differences in all 
classes in all areas where reading takes 
place. 

Special reading classes are needed for 
those students who are sufficiently retarded 
in reading to be unable to participate to 
any reasonable degree in the activities and 
discussions of regular classes. In high 
school these would usually include pupils 
with reading ability below the fifth grade 
level. Special reading classes, conducted 
perhaps on a voluntary basis, are needed 
also for students of average or above- 
average ability who wish to improve in 
comprehension or speed. 
Individualization in Regular Classes 

I believe we shall not achieve any real 
breakthrough in our struggle with the 
reading problem until we have succeeded 
in doing something about the regimenta- 
tion still prevalent in many classes in the 
subject fields, and until we have achieved 
a better understanding of the role of the 
textbook. At the present time the remedial 
reading program is occupied to a consider- 
able extent with repairing the damage 
done in the content fields in the middle 
grades and the junior and senior high 
school years. The accumulated frustration 
or boredom caused by uniform reading 
requirements in textbooks, however bril- 
liantly written and attractively manufac- 
tured, must certainly account for many 
reading casualties. 


The role that the textbook should play 


will of course vary widely from subject 
to subject. It would be difficult to think 
of conducting classes in mathematics and 
advanced sciences without a textbook as a 
basic instructional tool. In history, on the 
other hand, it would seem that extensive 
reading at the individual’s own level, in 
the many books available, should consti- 
tute the core of the reading, while the 
textbook should serve as a valuable ref- 
erence and perhaps provide the general 
framework within which the reading takes 
place. Wide reading would then become 
central, the textbook important but sup- 
plementary. In this plan unit organization 
replaces the dominance of the textbook. 
Achieving such individualization in the 
content fields will require more than sin- 
cere but usually futile exhortations, ‘Every 
teacher should be a teacher of reading.” 
It calls for a schoolwide strategy, a plan 
devised, under aggressive administrative 
leadership, by committees of teachers 
representing all the major fields. 


The Illinois Study 


The Illinois study previously referred 
to illustrates the wide diversity of policy 
and practice in American secondary schools 
with respect to the reading program. One 
of the first questions that must be an- 
swered in the organization of a reading 
program has to do with the criteria 
employed to determine who are the 
“retarded’’ readers. Some Illinois high 
schools select for remedial instruction 
those pupils who reveal a discrepancy 
between scores on intelligence tests and 
reading tests; others select, at the ninth 
grade, those pupils whose reading scores 
fall between grades 6.5 and 7.5; still 
others include in remedial reading groups 
all those who score below certain per- 
centiles, usually the 30th percentile or 
lower. Some high schools regard as reme- 
dial cases those pupils who score two years 
below grade level. 

Among the sources of information 
employed by schools in determining who 
should receive special help, by far the 
most frequent in all enrollment categories 
are the following four: (1) scores on 
standardized reading tests; (2) recom- 
mendations of teachers and counselors; 
(3) scores on achievement tests; and (4) 
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scores on tests of mental abiltiy. Other 
sources include (1) academic achieve- 
ment; (2) the recommendation of 
parents; (3) the requests of students 
themselves; (4) information from cumu- 
lative records; (5) teachers’ estimates of 
students’ personal adjustment; and (6) 
the results of oral reading tests. No doubt, 
in most instances, a combination of these 
sources was employed. 

In the determination of what constitutes 
reading retardation, the school faces a 
dilemma. Obviously a pupil who reads 
two or more years below grade level but 
who is reading up to his full potential 
can not be considered a retarded reader or 
an “‘under-achiever.”” On the other hand, 
discovering a pupil's reading potential is 
a difficult task. Verbal intelligence tests 
involve reading ability and therefore may 
not accurately reveal a pupil's reading 
potential. Non-verbal intelligence tests 
may be misleading if reading is a special 
ability. The “organismic age” index, ad- 
vocated by Willard C. Olson, cannot 
readily be used with large school popula- 
tions. Quite possibly the older practice of 
simply using grade level as a criterion 
may be the most practical after all. 

The problem of reading retardation in 
the high school has created the need for 
teachers who have special competence and 
special interest in reading instruction. 
Such teachers are still hard to find. The 
Illinois study reflects the difficulty which 
administrators encounter in securing 
teachers who have had some training in 
the field of remedial reading. Thus only 
about one half of the teachers assigned to 
reading groups have had a college course 
in the teaching of reading. Although some 
others have attended reading conferences 
and workshops, a relatively small per- 
centage of reading teachers have had 
formal preparation for their work. Most 
of the teachers assigned to reading classes 
get their training on the job. If they are 
alert and interested, and if they take ad- 
vantage of the many new materials and 
teaching aids which are rapidly becoming 
available, they are no doubt performing 
very well. We are all familiar with teach- 
ers who have had no formal preparation 
in reading but who demonstrate genuine 
expertness in dealing with the reading 
problem. Nevertheless, the need for teach- 


er education in this field remains one of 
the major concerns of colleges and 
universities. 

One of the more interesting findings 
of the Illinois study has to do with the 
part that the students themselves and their 
parents play in the selection of members 
of mone reading classes. Two-thirds of 
Illinois high schools which offer special 
help in reading give consideration to the 
wishes of the students and their parents. 
We may be encouraged by the concern 
our clients have about the reading 
problem. 

Standardized tests of reading are the 
principal means of selecting students for 
special reading classes. Most popular 
among these are: The Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, the Gates Silent Reading Test, the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the Science 
Research Associates Reading Test, the 
California Reading Test, and the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test. The Gray Oral Read- 
ing Test is employed by a number of high 
schools. Other excellent reading tests are 
used by high schools in the various size 
categories. Tests of reading ability and of 
mental ability are given once a year in 
most high schools, but more often in 
nearly one-third of the high schools 
responding. 

Practices vary widely as to the time 
when the various reading tests and stand- 
ardized tests are given. In about one-third 
of the cases, tests are administered at the 
end of the eighth grade; in two-thirds of 
the high schools reporting a reading pro- 
gram, they are given at the end of the 
ninth grade. Nearly one in five of the 
high schools give regular tests in all 
grades. Here again we find the larger 
high schools making by far the greatest 
use of standardized tests. 

In more than half the cases the test 
results are made available to all teachers. 
In other instances they are used by guid- 
ance counselors, remedial reading teachers, 
and teachers of English. 

Remedial instruction in many schools 
extends to one or two semesters, most 
commonly in ability-grouped English 
classes at the beginning high school levels. 
In some schools the duration of the in- 
struction is determined by the individual 
student's progress, and in a few schools 
it is possible for a student to receive spe- 
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cial reading instruction throughout his 
high school career. Most remedial reading 
classes meet daily in class periods ranging 
from one-half to one hour. Enrollment in 
reading classes is generally compulsory, 
although especially the larger high schools 
tend also to oie work in voluntary 
classes. The number of students in any one 
school receiving any kind of remedial 
assistance falls far short of the estimated 
number of those who need it. 


Class size is a factor of special impor- 
tance in remedial reading. Clearly the 
nature of the problem calls for sharp 
limitation of the number of students in 
any one class. The range in Illinois ap- 
pears to be from eleven to twenty-five 
students, with about three-fourths of the 
schools reporting twenty students per class 
or less. 

By far the greater number of schools in 
all size categories extend academic credit 
for work in remedial reading classes. 

Although newspapers and magazines 
are used in many remedial reading classes, 
they appear to be only incidental to the 
program. It would appear that more 
tensive use could profitably be made of 
these tools with retarded readers. More 
encouraging, however, is the report that 
“high interest’ books rank at the top of 
the list of remedial procedures employed. 
Incidentally, the forma! book report is 
still required in more than half of the 
high schools reporting. In a similar pro- 
portion of the schools students keep 
cumulative records of their “interest’’ 
reading. In nearly all cases (more than 
80 per cent), class time is allowed for 
“interest” reading; while nearly 60 per 
cent make free reading materials available 
in the remedial reading classrooms. 

In about 80 per cent of the high schools 
conducting remedial reading programs, 
systematic efforts are made to involve the 
entire staff in the project. These efforts 
take various forms. Most common is the 
formation of workshops, conferences, and 
study groups. Distribution of reading 
scores to all teachers, giving special atten- 
tion to vocabulary and technical reading 
skills in each subject, participation by 
teacher committees in the ye met of 


students for special classes and encour- 
agement of “outside’’ reading in all classes 
are other examples. 


Proposals for a Reading Program 


Although any program for the improve- 
ment of reading should be tailored to the 
needs of the individual school, certain 
general proposals may be made as goals 
that are applicable to any situation when 
the necessary conditions are present. The 
following proposals may be regarded as 
ideals, because they imply a minimum 
high school size of 200 or 300 pupils, and 
the availability of sufficient funds for an 
adequate program. The fact that an ex- 
olen school population, an acute short- 
age of teachers, and inadequate revenues 
are likely to prevent us from achieving 
these ideals does not eliminate the neces- 
sity of setting goals toward which to 
strive. 

1. Class size should be limited to 20 
or 25 pupils in all areas in which reading 
is a major activity. This proposal need 
not be in contradiction to plans now under 
discussion in various quarters to group 
pupils flexibly, using very large classes 
for lectures, audio-visual aids, and any 
activities involving only looking and 
listening, small groups for other activities, 
and purely individual work for still others. 
Such flexibility would seem to be both 
efficient and economical. The important 
consideration is that small group and 
individual work is essential when silent 
reading is involved. 

2. Provision should be made systemati- 
cally for some individual instruction in 
all classes. Such provision should be made 
even when a plan of ability grouping is 
in effect. Classes under any system usually 
include a range of several years in reading 
ability, and in any case the specific needs 
of individual students with identical 
scores always vary widely. It is of the 
greatest urgency that the dominance of 
the uniform textbook in social studies, 
science, and other courses be sharply 
reduced. 

3. Remedial classes should be organ- 
ized for extremely retarded readers. 
Assignment should be made only in the 
case of students who do not or cannot 
make satisfactory progress under ordinary 
instructional eaten in the regular 
classroom. Academic credit should be ex- 
tended for work done in remedial reading 
classes, but the student’s record should 
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indicate clearly his general level of per- 
formance in reading. Remedial roll 08 
classes may be taken either in lieu of or 
in addition to regular class work in Eng- 
lish, as may seem desirable in individual 
cases, but a student should in any case be 
returned to regular English sections as 
soon as he shows signs of significant 
progress. 

4. Voluntary classes should be estab- 
lished for all students desiring to improve 
themselves in rate or comprehension, re- 
gardless of their level of performance. 
These classes should be in addition to a 
student’s regular courses, and probably 
should be without credit. Enrollment 
should be voluntary, but attendance 
should be required for as long a period 
as the instructor deems desirable, usually 
not less than a full semester. 


5. In large high schools clinical facili- 
ties should be made available to those 
students who do not respond to instruc- 
tion in remedial classes. Clinics should be 
staffed with one or more trained psy- 
chologists and should have access to the 
services of medical and other specialists. 
They should of course be re with 
the necessary diagnostic and training 
equipment. 

6. No school program in reading can 
be fully successful without the support of 
the parents and the constituency of the 
school. Methods of communicating with 
parents of individual pupils and with the 
general public should be devised by ad- 
ministrators and teacher committees, in 
consultation with representatives of parent 
groups. 

Like most improvements in educational 
service, effective reading programs are 
costly. Smaller classes, 1 teach- 
ing materials, and enriched library re- 
sources require adequate financing. The 
public must be made to understand that 
if it places a high valuation on reading 
skills for the children of the community, 
it has not only the right to demand the 
best in teaching methods, but also the 
obligation to support school programs 
generously. In the end, the question re- 
solves itself into one of social values. The 
public must decide whether it is willing 
to give an equal place to education along 
with material comforts and luxuries. 


b. Through Methods and 
Materials 


MARGARET J. EARLY 


Judging from the ferment in the 
popular press and professional journals, 
we appear to be on the brink of changes 
in the structure and media of education 
that should affect our whole approach to 
teaching. 

The “new look” in secondary education 
is keynoted by the phrase “effective utiliza- 
tion of the teaching staff.’"' Behind this 
phrase lies theorizing about and expe- 
rimentation in team teaching and flexibil- 
ity of class size. New media for conveying 
instruction—television and teaching ma- 
chines, for example—are being explored. 
“Team learning,” as well as “team teach- 
ing,” is offered along with “independent 
learning,” as ideas for more economical 
use of pupils’ and teachers’ time. 

The “old look” in education reminds 
us that classroom practices resist change, 
or respond to only superficial alteration. 
Single-textbook teaching persists in the 
secondary school in spite of all reasonable 
argument against it. Its adjunct, the assign- 
ment-recitation method, flourishes still. 
On the other hand, the unit method, an 
old idea in educational theory, makes slow 
inroads. Indeed, before it has established 
a beachhead, the unit approach may be 
significantly altered by the restructuring 
of staff.? The lecture method, never really 
dead in the high school, may be revitalized 
by educational television, or merely re- 
trenched. 

How do these methods, old and new, 
relate to the teaching of reading? What 
changes are they effecting in instructional 
materials? Do they offer feasible solutions 
to the problem of differentiating instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of learners ? 

Just as reading cannot be taught in 
isolation from content subjects, neither 
can any one of the methods, which we 
shall describe in this article as separate 
entities, be applied as exclusive means. 


"J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future, a publica- 
tion of the Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School 
(200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois), 1959. 

2See outline of the “Rutgers Plan’ described in 
brochure announcing 1960 summer workshop ot 
Rutgers University. 
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Good teaching wisely selects from all 
acceptable methods the right combinations 
for effective learning in specific situations. 
“Acceptable” methods encompass sound 
principles of learning. Simply stated, these 
include: (a) accurate measurement of 
upils’ general reading levels and their 
specific skills; (b) provisions for readiness 
and motivation; (c) instruction paced to 
pupils’ learning rate; (d) sequence and 
continuity; (e¢) review and continuous 
evaluation. 


Lecture Demonstration Methods 
in Team Teaching 


In secondary schools, “team teaching” 
has been applied to situations in which 
several sachets of a subject such as Eng- 
lish plan cooperatively to save teaching 
time and improve methods. Several classes 
may be grouped into large audiences for 
oral-aural presentations by one teacher, 
freeing other teachers to work with indi- 
viduals and small groups. Lectures to large 
groups are followed up by small-group 
discussions and practice. Can this idea be 
adapted to teaching reading and study 
skills? 

The introduction and review of study 
techniques are appropriate subjects for 
large-group presentations. A good film or 
kinescope, using lecture and demonstra- 
tion techniques, can show students “how 
to do it’’ in such skills as using textbooks, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, the card cata- 
log and other reference tools; applying 
study techniques like SQ3R; studying 
spelling; and improving rate of compre- 
hension. Such films as “How to Read 
Novels,” “How to Judge Facts,” and 
“How Effective Is Your Reading?’’ (all 
Coronet) are just as effective when viewed 
by 15 pupils as by 25. Similarly, lectures, 
live or on video tape (but in either case 
live), can introduce students to phases of 
vocabulary development, semantics, and 
critical reading. It makes sense to develop 
by teamwork five excellent presentations 
for large-group listening and viewing 
instead of twenty-five mediocre lectures 
for normal class sizes. 


Precedents for teaching students about 
reading are found in text materials like 
Strang’s Study Type of Reading Exercises 


and Baker’s Reading Skills, which use 
essays on the reading-study process as 
their content. Parallels are found also in 
books on semantics, language, and critical 
thinking. Written materials have one 
advantage over the aural-oral; students 
practice their skills as they read about 
them. However, the compensating advan- 
tage of audio-visual media is that ideas 
dramatically presented may make deeper 
and longer-lasting impressions. 

Nevertheless, talking about reading, 
even when the talk is enlivened by artful 
demonstrations and concrete illustrations, 
is of limited value in improving skills, 
since mass methods must ignore individ- 
ual differences and the principle of 

“learning by doing.” Large-group presen- 
tations utilizing teaching teams and tele- 
vision undoubtedly have a place in high 
school reading programs, but their useful- 
ness is limited to two phases: motivating 
and summarizing. 

In another sense, team teaching is a 
concept of vital importance to the sec- 
ondary reading program. Because reading 
cuts through f curriculum areas, im- 
provement of reading has always been a 
task for team teaching. Or it should have 
been. For even though reading may be 
taught as an “extra subject,” instruction 
is ineffectual unless it is integrated with 
the teaching of content. Accomplishing 
this integration requires teamwork. When 
every secondary teacher really becomes a 
teacher of reading, duplication of effort 
will result unless teachers systematically 
plan their shared responsibility. To cite 
an obvious example, informal testing, a 
necessary basic procedure, consumes un- 
necessary time when every teacher attacks 
it ray ag The sensible approach 
is to divide the testing tasks ay pool 
results. 

Lecture-demonstration methods may be 
improved by team teaching, but they can 
be effective, too, in classes of normal size, 
offering easier pupil-teacher contact. As 
an example, here is a teacher, fully aware 
of the range of individual differences in 
his class, introducing the study of main 
ideas: 

He begins with illustrations of the 
concept of the “main idea,” substituting 
pictures for verbal context and eliciting 
titles that encompass all the details shown 
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and are yet not too broad. Then he 
visualizes the concept that a main idea 
“just fits’’ by drawing a chart; for exam- 
ple, a wheel showing the main idea as the 
rim and the details as spokes. His next 
step leads = to suggest main topics 
for lists of sub-topics. Next he introduces 
paragraphs written at the reading level of 
the poorest reader in the class, or, to 
obviate word recognition problems, he 
reads the paragraphs orally. (According 
to the abilities of his group, he may con- 
dense or expand these plans to fit one or 
several periods of class time.) 

Thus, through lecture, demonstrations, 
whole-group practice and discussion, he 
teaches what a main idea is, the reasons 
for developing skills in recognizing main 
ideas, and how to do it. This method 
takes pupils just so far. Development of 
real skill will come through practice on 
materials suited to different levels of 


reading ability. 


Team Learning 


Some reading skills may be practiced 
more efficiently by pupils working in 
teams instead of individually. Applying 
word analysis skills, reviewing meaning 
vocabulary, studying spelling, and 
strengthening oral recall after silent read- 
ing are natural topics for pairs of students. 
As another illustration, teams of five or 
six pupils of similar achievement in rate 
and comprehension take the same test in 
McCall-Crabbs’ Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading (or in any one of a dozen other 
sources). At the end of three minutes, a 
pup reads the correct answers from a 
cey and conducts discussion of any dis- 
puted items. Pupils show each other why 
answers are right or wrong. When grou 
resources fail, the teacher is contaied. 
Since a teacher cannot be available to all 
groups at one time, a recorder summarizes 
results for the teacher so that he can note 
types of errors that must be corrected by 
direct teaching. 

Pooling information from several 
sources is another opportunity for team 
learning. To be successful, pupils must 
have learned previously how to take notes, 
summarize, and report to others. In team- 
learning activities of this kind, critical 


reading skills are enhanced, as pupils 
question the reliability of sources; exam- 
ine facts for completeness, accuracy, time- 
liness, and relevance; and discriminate 
among well-founded conclusions, biased 
judgments, and unsupported opinions. 

Team learning provides for practice 
and use of skills in purposeful activities. 
Direct teaching must precede and accom- 
pany practice. Teachers must sense when 
groups need guidance and move quickly 
to prevent them from floundering or 
practicing errors. Pupils, too, must become 
sensitive to breakdown in group processes 
and seek aid when needed. 


Independent Learning 


The aim of all education is to promote 
independent learning. Frequently, how- 
ever, we lose sight of this aim as we 
spoon-feed youngsters from textbooks and 
standard courses of study, overdirecting 
their learning process and leaving them 
limp on college doorsteps, unable to fend 
for themselves. But as we react against 
spoon-feeding, we run the danger of 
x eer pupils to their own—and the 
publishers’—devices. To avoid the mal- 
practices of either extreme, we should 
employ “independent learning” methods 
only when students are ready and the 
tasks are suitable. 

The development of mature, independ- 
ent readers is the goal of the reading 
teacher. He moves gradually toward that 
goal. For example, pupils need to read 
with a purpose. At first, the teacher sets 
the purpose, usually in the form of guide 
questions. Then he shows ip how to 
preview reading material and gauge for 
themselves the questions that may be an- 
swered therein. He guides them through 
many practices in which they survey selec- 
tions for likely questions and then read 
the material carefully, not only to find the 
answers but also to judge their ability to 
spot appropriate questions in the survey 
step. He shows them how this ‘‘preview- 
ing for purpose” applies to many different 
kinds of study-type reading. He discusses 
their techniques with them and helps them 
to evaluate results. He encourages students 
to exchange ideas on techniques, knowing 
they will accept each other’s advice more 
readily than his. And he repeats the whole 
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process frequently, aware that habits, good 
or bad, grow only with practice. 

All this is a far cry from turning pupils 
loose in self-help materials and hoping 
that the “teacher in the box’ —or the 
workbook — will take over. There is a 
place, of course, for self-directed practice 
in skills development, and the appearance 
of differentiated materials that pupils can 
handle with a minimum of guidance has 
been a boon to the secondary reading 
program. However, self-help materials 
work best in the more mechanical aspects 
of the reading process — those skills that 
require minimal direction. I doubt their 
effectiveness for developing “reading as 
reasoning.” Snippets and snatches of test 
exercises may improve pupil's ability to 
take objective tests. Their usefulness in 
developing the ability to organize and 
evaluate seems negligible. 

Materials for independent study are 
various: hardbound textbooks like Hovi- 
ous’s New Trails in Reading; workbooks 
and test booklets that accompany anthol- 
ogies, basal readers, and subject-matter 
textbooks; skill-building series; teacher- 
made exercises; and the file boxes of the 
several SRA Reading Laboratories. The 
do-it-yourself features include multi-level 
reading selections, preliminary tests to 
establish starting levels, self-correcting 
exercises, progress charts, and mastery 
tests. Teachers with time and energy can 
organize their own ‘“‘laboratories’ of 
multi-level materials, selecting from many 
sources; or they can purchase ready-made 
kits. It seems likely that the success of the 
SRA Laboratories will stimulate a publish- 
ing trend. Eventually, exercises for self- 
improvement in reading will be fitted to 
teaching machines, and the “teacher in 
the box”’ will be a reality. 

The merits of self-help materials can- 
not be judged wholesale. In line with 
technical advances in textbook publishing, 
the newer publications are generally at- 
tractive in appearance and high in adoles- 
cent interests. The quality of the study 
aids is what separates the good from the 
mediocre. These should be rigorously 
examined on the following points: Are 
the directions clear and of the same read- 
ability as the text? Do objective-type exer- 
cises encourage guessing? Do questions 


test recall of unnecessary detail, or do they 
really stretch pupils’ thinking abilities ? 

Materials for independent learning are 
misused by teachers who treat them as a 
complete reading program. Like films, 
pacers, tachistoscopes and other gadgets, 
“reading laboratories” provide a shot in 
the arm. Although usually highly motivat- 
ing in the beginning, their motivational 
values depreciate with continued, un- 
imaginative use. Lacking sensitive guid- 
ance, an independent study program can 
promote sloppy work habits, meaningless 
drill and waste motion, and learning of 
errors. 


From the Single Textbook 
to Differentiated Instruction 


Can the subject-matter teacher who uses 
a single textbook adapt instruction to 
learners’ needs? He can make a begin- 
ning. First, he can analyze the textbook 
to determine its general readability and 
the specific skills needed to master its 
contents. Next he can test his pupils’ 
competence in these skills by informal 
tests based on the textbook. Together with 
standardized test scores, observations, and 
cumulative records, the results of informal 
testing blueprint the instructional tasks 
ahead. 


When these results show that the text- 
book is too difficult for some and too easy 
for others, the teacher must look for sup- 
plementary materials. For below-average 
readers, he seeks materials that present 
basic concepts more simply and clearly 
than the class text. These materials include 
(a) subject-matter textbooks designed for 
lower grade levels; (b) easy trade books 
and pamphlets related to topics of the 
course; (c) audio-visual aids. For accel- 
erated students, he collects references that 
extend and enrich the learnings of the 
basic text. 

This is a long-term project. In the 
meantime, he has one textbook. Knowing 
that many of his pupils will have difficulty 
mastering concepts and understanding 
vocabulary, he prepares for any reading 
to be done in the textbook by (a) oral 
discussion and explanation of important 
concepts; (b) presentation of vocabulary 
orally and visually to help pupils with 
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word attack and meaning before they 
meet these words in the textbook; (c) 
setting purposes for reading. 

In setting purposes, he provides his 
slow learners with simpler guide questions 
that direct their attention to major ideas 
on a literal level of comprehension. Many 
of these ideas will be found in summaries 
and boldface headings—the built-in out- 
line of the chapter. For abler students, he 
selects questions that focus on why and 
how al demands independent thinking 
in following the author's organization and 
in evaluating ideas. 

Wherever possible, silent reading of 
the text should be done under the teach- 
ers supervision so that he can give help 
to individuals. When reading the text is 
impossible for the slowest in the class, 
the teacher, or able students, may summa- 
rize the material orally. In the discussion 
following silent reading, less is expected 
from the poorer readers both in breadth 
and depth of comprehension. 

These suggestions for the one-textbook 
teacher are expedients meant to suffice 
until he is ready to move into unit teach- 
ing, a plan which, most educators agree, 
offers the best solution to the problem of 
adapting to individual differences in the 
content fields. When the teacher requires 
reading from several sources, as he does 
in the unit method, he must take time to 
teach students how to determine their 
purposes in reading, how to select reading 
techniques in accordance with these oat 
poses, how to vary their rate of reading 
to suit different types of materials and 
different purposes, how to select ideas 
relevant to purpose, and how to aid recall 
by note-taking and outlining. 

Team Teaching Again 

The foregoing discussion of methods 
for teaching reading, in the special read- 
ing class and in the content fields, forces 
the conclusion that reading development 
in the secondary school is a team task. 
No one method is sufficient; nor can a 
satisfactory combination of methods be 
achieved by one teacher working alone. 
But effective methods, adapted to the 
strengths and weaknesses of teachers as 
well as learners, can be fused into a con- 
tinuous, sequential, integrated program 
by teachers who work together under able 
leadership. 


4. In Colleges and Adult 
Programs 


a. New Frontiers in Teaching 
Reading to College Groups 


GEORGE B. SCHICK 


For the next few decades the challenges 
to thinking people will be many, in politi- 
cal, social, and professional circumstances. 
In the colleges, the physicists, chemists, 
biologists, economists, and engineers are 
foreseeing tremendous changes with which 
they will have to cope. These develop- 
ments concern the anticipated additions 
to man’s knowledge which are emerging 
with startling rapidity. Yet another aspect 
is the enormous growth in college popu- 
lation as predicted for the decades ahead. 

As an approach to the discussion of 
“new frontiers in the teaching of reading 
to college groups,” it will be necessary to 
glance swiftly at a few of the most general 
tendencies which may be expected during 
the following decades, to take stock of 
the materials now available for the teach- 
ing of reading improvement, and to con- 
sider in some detail just what problems 
must be faced, what conditions may well 
arise, what persistent obstacles must be 
met and overcome. For the 1960's and 
1970's and perhaps the 1980's will bring 
new developments that may be likened to 
vast mountain-peaks to climb and broad 
deserts to traverse for the guides who will 
point the way to the new country. 

The most startling phenomenon on the 
horizon is that of the tremendous upsurge 
in college population which is now fore- 
cast for the next five to twenty years. Thus 
a university of 14,000 students in resi- 
dence in 1960 may well expect to enroll 
from 28,000 to 35,000 undergraduates by 
1970-75. Another development closely re- 
lated to this enormous peak of quantitative 
significance is the emergence into prom- 
inence of the two-year community college 
or junior college. To an appreciable extent 
junior colleges will no doubt relieve the 
four-year colleges and universities of some 
of the burdens of accelerated growth. But 
the problems of teaching reading improve- 
ment in junior colleges, though somewhat 
different, present fundamentally the same 
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responsibilities to reading specialists. As 
Sanford Radner observes in his article on 
“The Community College Reading Pro- 
gram, 

The two-year community college is 
one of the fastest growing segments of 
American education and one in which 
reading problems tend to be particularly 
acute because the college attempts to 
provide higher education to the terminal 
student whose verbal ability may be 
markedly below that of the traditional 
four-year college student. . . . Organ- 
izing an effective remedial and develop- 
mental reading program is therefore a 
major concern.* 

Furthermore, a swift survey of profes- 
sional journals like The English Journal, 
High School Journal, Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, and The Reading Teacher 
will demonstrate the rapid expansion of 
reading training in secondary schools 
within the past decade. As more and more 
high schools and preparatory schools con- 
tinue to offer intensive reading courses, 
college teachers of reading will find it 
necessary to devise additional means of 
advancing reading skills beyond the levels 
achieved by students before they enter 
college. In addition to the scheduling of 
special sections for these students of 
somewhat matured reading abilities, the 
problems of selecting new and stimulating 
reading materials, of developing exercises 
and practices for promoting further 
growth in reading proficiency must inevi- 
tably be faced. 

Thus the situation in the ensuing years 
presents not only quantitative but quali- 
tative decisions as well if the teaching of 
reading in college is to move forward and 
meet the demands of an expanding and 
changing population. 

In view of these quantitative circum- 
stances, group training for reading im- 
provement becomes imperative—the col- 
— educational process has now truly 
taken on the aspects of a mass enterprise 
in many ways. It will not suffice merely 
to shrug off the burden by blandly assert- 
ing that many of those who matriculate 
“just don't belong in college,’ that they 
are not ‘‘college material.” Instead it must 


‘Sanford Radner, “The Community College Readin 
+. - wal Junior College Journal, XXX, March, 1960, 
p. 379. 


be realized that a considerable number of 
these young people have not had the 
necessary training or have not assimilated 
it adequately, that they have been, at least 
in some respects, slow to mature. To be 
sure, they are in some ways incompetent 
to carry a regular college program, but 
first-rate reading courses will enable a 
good many of them to become capable 
students. 

Also, college teachers will have to accept 
the fact that the “normal” range of read- 
ing abilities varies widely among any 
group of so-called “‘average” college stu- 
dents. Reading teachers in secondary 
schools have long been aware that indi- 
vidual differences in reading skill in a 
given grade are extensive and common- 
place. For example, in most tenth grade 
classes, it is likely that reading ability will 
vary enormously: a few of the pupils will 
manifest the skills of a thirteenth of 
fourteenth grader in reading, but still 
more will have only sixth or seventh or 
eighth grade proficiency. This variation 
of three to four grades both above and 
below the grade-level of the particular 
group is normal—it is to be expected— 
and it is to be dealt with intelligently and 
thoughtfully, not ignored.* Much this 
same wide variation in reading skills 
among college readers could be demon- 
strated with careful analysis. Many studies 
indicate these conditions coincidentally, 
but there is definite need for the dissemi- 
nation of convincing statistical evidence of 
individual differences in reading profi- 
ciency among college students. It is there- 
fore mandatory that college teachers in 
general, and college reading teachers in 
particular, conduct their courses in accord- 
ance with these facts. 


Training Aids 


Fortunately there is a wide selection of 
materials, devices, and instruments avail- 
able for the adjustment to individual 
differences in group training for reading 
improvement. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that these are teaching adjuncts, for 
nothing will be found, even in this “brave, 

2See Guy L. and Eva Bond, Developmental! Reading 
in High School. New York: MacMillan, 1941, pp.19- 
27; Elizabeth Simpson, Helping High School Students 


Read Better. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1954, pp. 2ff. 
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new world,”” to take the place of good 
teachers, of retaining and encouraging 
personal contacts, of giving individual 
counsel and motivation. Reading teachers 
may choose workbooks, reading films, 
pacers, and tachistoscopic devices for train- 
ing aids in reading proficiency classes. 

A representative list of workbook 
materials would include James Brown's 
Efficient Reading, Homer Carter and 
Dorothy McGinnis’ Effective Reading for 
College Students, Russell Cosper and 
Glenn Griffin's Toward Better Reading 
Skill, Marvin Glock’s Improvement of 
College Reading, Julia Sherbourne’s 
Toward Reading Comprehension, and 
George Spache and Paul Berg's Art of 
Efficient Reading. Although these publi- 
cations vary in content, detail, and extent 
of coverage, most of them offer explana- 
tory notes for students’ consideration of 
the principles of good reading, essays for 
timed-reading practice, and vocabulary 
exercises. For special training in the in- 
crease of comprehension, Richard Altick’s 
Preface to Critical Reading and Monroe 
Beardsley's Thinking Straight offer valu- 
able materials. In the area of vocabulary 
improvement, perhaps it will suffice to 
mention just three of the many publica- 
tions now available; Richard Mallery’s 
English Vocabulary Building, Rexford 
Davis’ Vocabulary Building, and James 
Brown and Rachel Salisbury’s Building a 
Better Vocabulary. 

In addition to printed matter of aid to 
the teaching of reading improvement, 
reading films and mechanical devices may 
also be procured. On the college level, 
reading films are available from Harvard 
University, the State University of Iowa, 
Purdue University, and C-B Educational 
Films (690 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California). All these films provide for 
increase in speed and include comprehen- 
sion checks. Perhaps the most widely used 
of mechanical aids are reading pacers and 
tachistoscopes, or combination machines 
like the Perceptoscope (Perceptual Devel- 
opment Laboratories, St. Louis, Missouri) 
and the Controlled Reader (Educational 
Development Laboratories, Huntington, 
New York). 

These publications and devices may be 
used singly or in various combinations to 
suit particular conditions or the needs of 


specific groups of college students. With 
selections from one or several of these 
printed and mechanical aids available, the 
trained reading teacher may devise pro- 
grams for the ensuing decades which will 
satisfactorily improve reading proficiency. 


Training of Teachers 


It must be noted as a matter of grave 
importance, however, that the training of 
teachers of reading proficiency has not 
kept pace with the development of teach- 
ing aids. Both on the high school and 
college levels, the preparation of in- 
structors capable of conducting reading 
improvement courses is now woefully 
inadequate. In a recent but unpublished 
study of the “Prevalence of Preparation 
for the Teaching of Reading in High 
School and College,” Ruth Strang of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
concludes that ‘‘very few colleges and 
universities offer courses dealing with 
reading in college, although thousands of 
freshman college students need instruc- 
tion in more effective reading and study 
habits.” Indeed, it may conservatively be 
predicted that within the 1960's, the 
demand for well-trained teachers of read- 
ing in the four-year and junior colleges 
may well exceed the present supply ten- 
fold, and if the college population 
continues to expand as anticipated, the 
subsequent need for adequately prepared 
reading teachers will be even more acute. 
This is perhaps the greatest challenge 
facing those interested in reading im- 
sage ewe today. Reading specialists must 

forthcoming in ever-increasing num- 
bers to conduct group-training in reading 
proficiency. Academic courses in theory 
and practice, in-service training programs, 
advanced seminars, and research projects 
—all must be instituted or expanded 
wherever teacher-training facilities may 
become available, and these opportunities 
for sound preparation of reading teachers 
must be regularly augmented in the years 
to come, lest the recognized needs of 
succeeding generations of college students 
be neglected. 

Moreover, it need hardly be said that 
teacher-training centers offer extraordinary 
advantages for the development of excel- 
lent undergraduate programs in reading 
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improvement. With a considerable number 
of college students to teach, prospective 
teachers of reading have invaluable op- 
portunities for internship and the prac- 
tical applications of the methods and tech- 
niques with which they are becoming 
familiar. By the establishment of intensive 
reading courses for the entire college 
population, a college or university may 
fulfill two essential functions: the prepara- 
tion of qualified teachers and the training 
of all the student body in proficient read- 
ing. To be sure it is not to be thought 
of that inexperienced graduate students 
should bear the entire burden of reading 
courses; they should be supervised and 
counselled and guided by full-time in- 
structors, but they can certainly be of great 
assistance in dealing with large numbers 
of the registrants in college reading im- 
provement programs. If these observations 
seem all too obvious, please note that an 
informal survey of some two or three 
dozen veacher-training centers indicates a 
striking paradox: more than one out of six 
colleges which offer some training for 
teachers in reading have failed to provide 
reading improvement courses for the gen- 
eral college population. In the near future 
this conspicuous waste of teaching talents 
and teaching opportunities must be elim- 
inated, if the present trends in college 
growth are to be viewed realistically. 


Research for the Improvement of 
Teaching Reading 


The challenge of numbers, of the 
growth in college population is assuredly 
of prime importance to reading specialists. 
Yet there is real danger that the preoc- 
cupation with problems incident to the 
handling of large numbers of students will 
bring about a lessening of concern for the 
improvemcent of the quality of the teach- 
ing of reading. In other words, “quality 
control” must not be lost sight of in 
quantity production, as every wise indus- 
trialist knows well. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
the consideration of the relationship of 
physiological and psychological factors to 
growth in reading skills, particularly in 
the case of handicapped readers. But the 
practicing reading teacher is well aware 


that further research is necessary to enable 
him to understand how best to counsel 
college students whose physical or emo- 
tional adjustment is less than adequate. 
For example, students with no significant 
visual difficulties sometimes regress fre- 
uently and persist in word-for-word 
foun despite regular practice with 
pacers, reading films, and timed readings. 
In group situations these readers are the 
problem cases: yet they are often achieving 
satisfactory grades in their academic 
courses and will certainly be graduated. 
Intensive study of the reading habits of 
these ineffective readers should enable 
reading teachers to set up individual 
exercises or practice sessions which would 
provide endeuts with the means of elim- 
inating these unfortunate habits of exces- 
sive regressions and unnecessary fixations. 
At the opposite extreme are the unusual 
readers—those who manifest good read- 
ing habits as they come to a reading 
course but who emerge as exceptionally 
skilful readers with remarkably rapid 
rates and correspondingly high compre- 
hension scores. Although these extraor- 
dinarily capable readers present reading 
teachers with no problems, save those of 
admiration and respect, they too should 
be scrutinized critically. For it is con- 
ceivable that thorough examination of 
their skills and habits will provide further 
knowledge of the complexities of the read- 
ing act and will enable reading specialists 
to improve upon their techniques and 
practices with the average student-readers, 
those who will always remain as the great- 
est challenge in point of numbers. 

These and other problems confront 
reading teachers in the areas of phys- 
iological and psychological analysis and 
interpretation as they face the frontiers in 
the decades to come. Further study of 
peripheral vision and its significance in 
es on holds promise. For if means can 
be devised to develop increased breadth 
of vision, the matter of extending eye-span 
may be greatly facilitated. To be sure, 
tachistoscopic training has amply demon- 
strated its utility both in reducing the 
number of fixations and in widening eye- 
span. But it seems likely that additional 
research on eye-movements in reading as 
related to carefully controlled exercises in 
the development of peripheral vision may 
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lead to a still greater proficiency in 
reading. 

In addition, techniques of insuring the 
improvement of comprehension and of 
vocabulary growth demand further study. 
Refinement of tests by which comprehen- 
sion (or various types of retention of 
materials) is now determined is imperative 
if reading programs are to fulfill their 
multiple purposes. The entire area of 
vocabulary growth requires whole-hearted 
attention. At present reliance is placed 
largely upon the study of affixes and roots, 
of homonyms, antonyms, and synonyms, 
and of a very brief history of the language. 
These approaches to the improvement of 
vocabulary are admittedly sound, at least 
in part. But all too little has been done in 
the study of vocabulary growth as it is 
affected by required wide reading under 
controlled conditions. It is well under- 
stood that vocabulary improvement pro- 
ceeds gratifyingly for the reader who 
devotes himself to reading in various 
fields. But further analysis of the growth 
of vocabulary through contextual clues 
both for the general reader and for the 
student in a reading course will very likely 
give teachers of reading new means of 
stimulating vocabulary improvement. 

As regards the testing of retention of 
reading skills and the development of 
instruments for evaluating college stu- 
dents’ ability to adapt themselves flexibly 
to the particular alin situation in terms 
of their own purpose and the nature of 
the reading matter, gratifying progress 
has been made within recent years. But 
here again there is need for additional 
effort. Full-scale studies of readers’ main- 
tenance of improved reading proficiency 
after periods of from six to thirty-six 
months following a reading course must 
be undertaken, with sophisticated testing 
devices which will indicate in detail just 
what has taken place in the interval sub- 
sequent to intensive practice. Conceivably, 
thorough analysis of the amount and kinds 
of students’ retention of their attained 
proficiency may lead to improvements in 
the initial training and to the refinement 
of practices already in general use. More- 
over, the perfection of testing instruments 
which will indicate the relative degree of 
efficiency with which a trained reader 
makes adjustments to the reading situation 


should prove most useful in the years 
ahead. To be sure, the mature reader 
approaches a reading task with his own 
—— rather definitely in mind; he 
readily adapts his speed to the circum- 
stance and assumes the state of concen- 
tration which will enable him to get what 
he wants from the printed page. But the 
untrained, youthful reader requires direc- 
tion and practice to achieve this level of 
excellence in reading ability; he needs to 
be taught these skills. It may be that the 
testing of flexibility of approach to read- 
ing situations is still in the pioneer stage, 
but this area of measurement of achieve- 
ment will doubtless receive the attention 
of reading specialists in the-near future. 
Yet to be explored fully is the relation- 
ship of student attitude toward reading 
improvement with degree of proficiency 
in comprehension. Preliminary testing of 
some seven hundred first-semester fresh- 
man students at Purdue University by 
means of an ‘Attitude Toward Reading” 
questionnaire offers some interesting pos- 
sibilities. To begin with, the general at- 
titude toward reading itself was carefully 
distinguished from the attitude toward a 
reading improvement course. Next, stu- 
dents’ response to reading situations, their 
habits and practices were investigated. 
Tentative conclusions suggest that a given 
student’s own attitude toward reading or 
his enjoyment of it may have some signifi- 
cant bearing upon the degree of success 
he attains when he takes a comprehension 
test on a particular essay he has read. Also 
the general attitude of students toward 
reading improvement training must be 
surveyed with continued energy and in- 
sight. At present college students seem 
largely to concern themselves either with 
reading-rate or with the grade in the 
course in their headlong race to acquire a 
sufficient number of credits for graduation 
Perhaps the realization of the value of 
extensive reading for itself is so closely 
related to the growth in general culture of 
the American people that reading special- 
ists may expect little progress in this 
regard. Yet the reading course surely must 
assume some responsibility in exposing 
students to good reading in as many ways 
as possible. Principles for the selection of 
stimulating books for free or personal 
reading, genuine cooperation with libra- 
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rians and instructors in the sciences and 
social studies—all demand careful study 
and thoughtful consideration by those 
who look to the frontiers of the collegiate 
horizon. 

These are but a few of the many prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and opportunities 
for improvement which seem now to 
emerge as important for reading special- 
ists. Though they are truly significant 
matters as viewed today, it is more than 
likely that the succeeding years will 
vide insights and understanding which 
will enable reading teachers quickly to 
devise many solutions to these particular 
dilemmas—and at the same time make 
them conscious of new and puzzling 
difficulties which have not yet been 
recognized by those of us who face the 
immediate ‘prospect of increasing hordes 
of students for whom we must provide 
quality instruction. 


b. New Frontiers in Teaching 
Reading to Adult Groups 


PauL D. LEEDy 


To speak of new frontiers is to call up 
historical fact. The word breathes of 
covered wagon days, of an era when, 
challenged by realms yet to be subdued, 
our forefathers faced the promise and 
problems of an undiscovered land. In the 
word is the suggestion both of dreams 
and despair, challenge and conquest, of 
exploration and exploitation. 

When one sees with imagination and 
challenge the frontiers of teaching reading 
to adults, he gazes upon a realm that 
stretches away into an undiscovered future 
where educational opportunities are vast 
and virginal. We have not yet glimpsed 
the magnitude nor the meaning of the 
task. 

Teaching adults to read is an infant 
among the developments and endeavors 
of modern education. The phrase would 
have been incomprehensible to our grand- 
mothers, and grandpa had neither the 
time nor the need for such nonsense. The 
fact is a significant commentary upon that 
age and upon ours. The long view of 
history may regard the twentieth century 


as the golden age of scientific thought, 
but in perhaps a more realistic sense it is 
the age of communicational necessity. 
With communication running the gamut 
from the ubiquitous babbling of the daily 
newspaper to the highly specialized jargon 
of the professional journal, modern man 
finds at every turn of his existence the 
need to communicate, to tell others of his 
doings, or to learn from them of the 
latest discoveries and developments of the 
age. And this communicational obligation 
postulates a need to read broadly and a 
need to read well. 

What Frank G. Jennings calls a new 
dimension in education has developed 
within our midst—the dimension of the 
need to know. Concomitant with this need 
to know is the need to find better and 
more effective channels by which a usable 
fact may be made known to an inquisitive 
and competitive world. To this end news- 
papers and magazines are constantly im- 
proving their euinate. The modern text- 
book, aimed at attractiveness and ease in 
transmission of fact, bears little resem- 
blance to its old-time counterpart which 
many of us studied only a few years ago. 
Television has joined the educational 
parade, and is now looking toward 3-D 
realism. Rather than lessening, the cathode 
ray tube may actually increase our need 
to read." 

The adult is pressured on all sides by 
the exigencies of the modern age. All of 
these developments are but surface man- 
ifestations of a set of deep and imperative 
demands which survival in today’s society 
is making, largely for the first time in 
human history, upon the grass-roots indi- 
vidual. Of all these new imperatives none 
is more implacable than the demand to 
read. Grandfathers had no occasion to face 
such demands. 

Now, the very presence of this problem 
postulates a potential danger. Seldom in 
the history of education has a discipline 
of learning had a more fertile soil in 
which to develop. Never has there been a 
greater challenge to produce a product 
that is both niateationellly sound and intel- 
lectually respectable. 

In surveying the relatively brief life 
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span of this endeavor to teach the adult to 
read, I am reminded that we have seen 
considerable evolution in the thinking 
and philosophy of reading improvement 
at the adult level. From a narrow and an 
almost totally mechanistically oriented con- 
cept of some years ago reading improve- 
ment for adults has moved steadily toward 
a broader viewpoint with a more pro- 
nounced psychologically oriented ap- 
proach. And, while the mechanistic in- 
fluence still continues to be a strong and 
powerful one, there has been in recent 
years more of a disposition to question its 
basic philosophy and the comparative 
value of its results with those of other 
forms of instruction. And this question- 
ing is good. It bespeaks an aadine 
frontier and a questing spirit. Both are 
needed for growth and progress. 


No study of the growth and develop- 
ment of the adult reading program as a 
phenomenon of modern adult education 
is available. There are, however, numerous 
surveys in this direction. And, as Bliesmer* 
indicates, college and adult reading pro- 
grams have, historically developed almost 
hand-in-hand. Bliesmer says, “ Apparently 
many programs with non-college adult 
groups have been the result or off-shoot 
of programs conducted initially with col- 
lege students.’”® 

If this be so, then perhaps a study of 
twenty-one college programs in order to 
determine the shift tendency in time allot- 
ment in reading improvement instruction* 
may indicate the general flow of the 
educational current in terms of present 
emphases. Out of twenty-one programs 
which were found to have a median history 
of nearly eight years—the oldest having 
been instituted in 1933 and the most 
recent in 1957—the following shifts were 
reported in percent of total time allotted 
for each of the several activities indicated 


below: 


2Emery P. Bliesmer, “Implications of a Changing 
Society for Future Practices in Reading Instruction in 
Methods and Materials.’ J. Allen Figurel, editor, 
Reading in a Changing Society. International Read- 
i Association Proceedings, 4, 1959. New York: 
Scholastic Magazines, 1959. pp. 120-123. 

bid. 

“Paul D. Leedy, A History of the Orgin and Devel- 
opment of Instruction in Reading Improvement at the 
College Level. Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 
1958. Published in microfilm. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University Microfilms, 1959. pp. 380-383. 


Change in Time Allotment 
in College Reading Programs 





Activity Median Shift 
Silent Reading —10.0% 
Tachistoscope — 8.0% 
Reading Films — 2.5% 
Accelerated Reading + 20.0% 
Vocabulary Development + 10.00 
Study Skills + 10.00 
The above chart shows some very 


interesting trends. Out of the twenty-one 
programs some altered their time distribu- 
tion radically, cutting drastically into one 
or two activities and distributing the time 
thus gained over several related areas. In 
other cases the reverse was true, where 
time gathered from several activities was 
deposited to the credit of one particular 
type of reading activity. In the overall 
trend the greatest change in time allotment 
has been in the area of timed, silent read- 
ing. Here in a median period of 7.5 years 
there has been a reduction of 10.0 percent 
of the time originally allotted to silent 
reading. The greatest gain, on the other 
hand, has been significantly enough in the 
area of paced, accelerated reading. 

This research seems to parallel generally 
the findings of Patterson® in his survey 
of reading improvement programs in 
industry. 

McConihe® seems to have blazed a new 
frontier in finding a novel technique in 
reading instruction for personnel in in- 
dustry, Her program, conducted with a 
group of business executives, was of ten 
weeks duration. Only four group meetings 
were held during the whole training 
period. The rest of the time the individual 
found his own hours, usually at home, in 
which to improve his reading skills. To 
give ee and support to the work 
done between sessions, each group mem- 
ber was furnished with an individual 
reading accelerator on which he practiced, 
using material of his own choosing. 
Report forms, giving data on the nature 





‘Horry O. Patterson, “A Survey of Reading !m- 
provement Programs in industry,’ Techniques and 
Procedures in College and Adult Reading Programs, 
Sixth Yearbook of the Southwest Reading Conference 
(changed to National Reading Conference in 1957) 
for Colleges and Universities. Fort Worth, Texas: 
Texas Christian University Press, 1957. pp. 121-133. 

*Esther J. McConihe, “Something New in Reading 
Instruction? Impossible,” Journal of Developmental 
Reading, 1, Summer, 1958, pp. 9-15. 
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and extent of the intersessional reading, 
were kept by each member and submitted 
at each group meeting. The interesting 
faeture of this technique is that it did 
away with long impositions on company 
time and produced excellent results. It 
might well herald a new departure, as 
McConihe herself has envisioned, at both 
the college and adult levels of reading 
improvement. 

We began this discussion with a simple 
analogy: to teach adults to read is to be 
privileged to enter a vast educational 
realm whose possibilities are largely un- 
explored and whose resources are all but 
undiscovered. But when I regard this un- 
paralleled adult educational opportunity 
in the light of reported activity in the 
field, I confess to a strange disquietude of 
spirit and a disappointment in what our 
vision has been able to produce. The 
apparent lack of anything, which in 
serious thought might be called a disci- 
— of reading improvement at the adult 
evel, is a disturbing and ominous sign. 
A real discipline of reading improvement 
for adults has yet to be born. 

Let us not obscure our vision or confuse 
our thinking. A review of much of the 
so-called “‘research”’ in adult reading leaves 
one bewildered and wondering. What we 
term research is little more than an in- 
finite set of reportorial variations upon a 
basic procedural theme. It goes something 
like this: So many people were exposed 
to a certain handful of procedures for a 
certain length of time. Then, like the 
roverbial rabbit from the prestidigitator’s 
“ the proof that these adults have 
“improved their reading skills’ is pro- 
duced: they have made an average gain 
of so many words per minute, with a 
comprehension level of such-and-such a 
percentage of accuracy. And so—Q.E.D. 
The case is proved. The adult reading 
program has been a success! 

Such a procedure, it seems to me, is 
not only intellectually flimsy but profes- 
sionally questionable. We have failed as 
educators to come to grips with the read- 
ing problem of the adult, especially as that 
roblem is related to on-the-job and 

hind-the-desk needs of the man behind 
the reading eight-ball. 

In our eagerness to get “‘results’’ we 
have also overlooked some very basic 


postulates in the pedagogy of reading 
improvement. We all know, of course, 
that rate in terms of words per minute 
means nothing when divorced from such 
conditioning variables as the purpose of 
the reader, the difficulty of the material, 
the interest of the reader, and the specific 
reading skills employed. And yet, on we 
go, reporting meaningless figures with 
blasé indifference under the guise of im- 
proving the reading abilities of the 
individual. 

With reference to comprehension the 
situation is still worse. Comprehension is 
not something that exists #7 vacuo in terms 
of an absolute placement on a sterile 
percentage scale. Comprehension for what 
purpose, under what circumstances, and 
as a result of what degree of fortuitous 
choice of multiple answer—these are 
searching and pertinent questions, and 
the way in which they are answered gives 
meaning to what we mean by comprehen- 
sion. 

On the other hand, can we also be 
serious in offering as the proof of the 
success of our programs the differential 
results of a standardized test which was 
manifestly never intended to measure the 
abilities we have asked it to evaluate—the 
reading abilities of men and women in 
the workaday world and on the produc- 
tion lines of industry? Is this not like the 
chemist going to the butcher to borrow 
his scales for analysis? 

Of course, the blithe answer that there 
isn't anything else that we can use, con- 
dones us not in the least. The real ques- 
tion is: Why isn’t there anything else? 
And that question hints pointedly in the 
direction of an unconcerned complacency 
with an already unsatisfactory status quo. 
Perhaps, too, in this direction lie some 
unchallenged frontiers and new worlds 
already ripe for conquest. 

Another frontier which, it seems to me, 
is all but unexplored is that of the for- 
mulation of a vital methodology and an 
integrated teaching approach to adult read- 
ing improvement based on solid educa- 
tional principles and spelled out with 
exquisite clarity. In the attempt of the 
adult to cope with the problems of the 
printed page he needs positive guidance 
in terms of a sound procedure and a 
clear approach. 








The lack of anything resembling a 
specific methodology for the teaching of 
the techniques of adult reading improve- 
ment has been responsible for the loose 
notion in many quarters—especially with 
those who are not particularly educa- 
tionally minded—that anyone can teach 
an adult course of reading improvement. 
All you need, so they think, is to be able 
to show some films, hand out some books, 
read some answers, and flash a tachisto- 
scope. Accelerators will finish off the job 
in professional style. 

If this be so, let us then stop deluding 
ourselves: the whole procedure is little 
more than business for a robot. Let's stop 
thinking that there is anything educational 
about it. You push a button; you get 
results. 

But those of us who have ‘aught adult 
groups know better. And yet, I am amazed 
at the degree to which we repeat the same 
old shibboleths that deal with the “what”’ 
of instruction rather than grappling with 
the “how’ of method. Let me take an 
example or two from personal experience. 
The difference between the what and the 
how of teaching faced me squarely when 
I attempted to write certain chapters in 
Reading Improvement for Adults.’ When 
‘I came to write chapter four on ow to 
read a paragraph, I faced a specific prob- 
lem. It was simply this: how do you find 
a main idea. Everywhere I found such 
pious adjurations as ‘Always find the 
a main idea? Everywhere I found such 
of the paragraph.”’ ‘First, find the prin- 
cipal thing the author is saying—all else 
will revolve around that,’ and so on and 
on. Now, this advice was utterly of no 
help. It was merely confusion com- 
pounded. Each author was telling me 
what to do, rather than fow to do it. 
From an instructional standpoint the first 
is beside the point entirely. It is mistaking 
the hortatory for the expository. 

I found also to my amazement that, 
despite the great amount of reading im- 
provement work with industry, no one, so 
far as I could discover, had provided a 
methodology for the reading of a business 
letter or a technical report. The | mage 
was simply: step-by-step what does the 
~ Paul D. Leedy, Reading Improvement for Adults. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956, pp. viii + 
456. 
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man behind the desk do from a reading 
standpoint when he faces the pile of 
morning's mail—and nobody had made 
any attempt to answer that one! 

This state of affairs was almost un- 
believable. It said one thing to me, how- 
ever, and that was, that as reading 
specialists, whose interest is in the field of 
improving the reading abilities of adults, 
that we had not glimpsed the real mean- 
ing of teaching—of feaching—the adult 
to read. We had been preoccupied with 
gadgetry and timed exercises, with ac- 
celerative procedures and multiple choice 
tests, but so far as developing an edu- 
cative discipline of reading improvement 
we had done little that was either educa- 
tionally or intellectually respectable. Until 
we can spell out not only what the adult 
should do but Aow he should do it we 
have not begun to teach him to read. 

This is the frontier, then, virginal and 
vast and unexplored. The hour for the 
educational frontiersman strikes. And, it's 
later than we think! 


5. For Administrators, 
Reading Supervisors and 
Consultants 


Strengths and Limitations 
of Pre-Service Training 
of Teachers of Reading 


EARLE W. WILTSE 


Reading Growth Is a 
Complicated Problem 


Knowledge increases every decade. This 
means that children must read with 
greater speed and comprehension than ever 
before. But growth in the scope of 
knowledge is not the only factor that 
complicates the reading problem. The 
modern trend toward grouping according 
to ability has resulted in the introduction 
of advanced subject matter into the junior 
high school and in the organization of 
seminars, accelerated classes, and advance 
placement groups in the senior high 
school. This also complicates the reading 
problem. 

Reading growth is a continuous process. 
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It does not stop at the third grade, the 
ninth grade, the twelfth grade, or at 
graduation from college. It continues long 
afterward. As we improve our reading 
ability, each step brings new interests, 
motives, problems, and more difficult 
reading tasks. Unless the modern school 
confronts the learner with increasingly 
more difficult and challenging reading 
assignments, the school’s gpa should 
be seriously questioned. The coming of 
radio and television has not decreased the 
need for critical reading and for discrimin- 
ation in the choice of reading materials. 
The status of reading takes on new signifi- 
cance in the light of these new situations. 


An Evaluation 


William S. Gray states that one of the 
blocks to reading progress is the lack of 
understanding among many teachers of 
the nature of the reading problems and the 
types of guidance needed. The solution 
lies, in part, in more adequate preparation 
of teachers at the pre-service level. 

The results of standardized tests have 
shown over and over that children in the 
elementary schools of the modern day are 
reading faster, more deeply, more crit- 
ically, and with greater comprehension 
than ever before. The training of teachers 
of reading at the elementary school level 
has improved materially throughout the 
years. However, this is not to say that 
children are reading well enough, or that 
our teachers are now adequately trained. 


In elementary schools, we often find too 
much emphasis being placed on one 
method of teaching reading. In some 
places phonics is the only method used to 
teach children to read. Too little emphasis 
is given to phonics in other communities. 
There is no one way to teach all the 
children, with a variety of abilities and 
limitations, how to read. 

Grouping of pupils within the class- 
rooms might be made more flexible. With 
modern techniques of teaching, it may be 
possible to handle more than three read- 
ing groups in one classroom. Another 
reading area that needs more attention, is 
that of feeling or attitude. Feelings or 
attitudes condition learning more than 
most teachers realize. How I feel about 


reading determines how much reading | 
will do. 

Many teachers would become better 
reading teachers if they would follow the 
manuals that are provided by textbook 
companies. On the other hand, there are 
some teachers who are following the 
manuals so rigidly that they fail to use 
any ingenuity of their own. Let it be said, 
however, that the reading program at the 
lower elementary level is generally good 
and that it is improving. 

In the upper elementary grades, the 
content that once was taught 1n the high 
school is being pushed down into the 
elementary schools. This is happening in 
science, in social science, in mathematics 
and in geography. Therefore, the reading 
problem in the upper grades, particularly 
in the content fields, needs to have in- 
creased attention. New approaches to read- 
ing development through the use of audio- 
visual aids and closed circuit television, 
need careful attention and evaluation. 

Thus far, we have indicated that read- 
ing at the elementary school level is being 
fairly well taught. It is constantly being 
improved. The problems of reading im- 
provement get a little more serious in the 
intermediate grades. But the real challenge 
for reading improvement is at the second- 
ary level. Not only is the matter of poor 
readers becoming increasingly serious in 
our high schools, but not much has been 
done to remedy the situation. This is often 
due to lack of leadership. Most high 
school teachers know little or nothing 
about how to improve the reading ability 
of secondary school students. College 
training in this area is sadly lacking. 


A Point of View 


There was a time, not many years ago, 
when the attitude of the typical high 
school teacher toward reading was about 
as follows: “If children cannot read by 
the time they get to high school, it’s just 
too bad. It is not my responsibility to 
teach them to read. I am Sate to teach 
my subject. I’m not here to teach reading.” 
This notion, I am glad to say, is on the 
wane. It is being replaced with the con- 
cept that reading is a gradual process of 
growth. Its development begins very early 
in the elementary school and continues 
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until senility sets in. Therefore, every 
teacher must be a teacher of reading. 

Reading instruction should not end 
with the elementary school. In the second- 
ary school, each subject matter area has 
its own content, vocabulary, and language 
pattern. Each requires certain reading 
abilities, some of which are different from 
those required in other subject matter 
areas. These can best be developed by 
each subject matter teacher. But most 
teachers do not know how to do it. Pupils 
in grade seven through twelve must read 
to follow directions for a science experi- 
ment, to draw inferences from material 
for social studies, to determine what is 
given and what must be found in the 
mathematics problem. Each subject matter 
area has its own reading purposes and 
reading requirements. The simple reading 
abilities of the elementary school are not 
sufficient when the pupil reaches high 
school. The subject matter teacher is best 
qualified to understand the reading prob- 
lems of his own field. Therefore, he is the 
person who should be teaching the reading 
skills his students need for successful 
mastery of subject matter areas. 

The complex society in which we live 
makes unprecedented demands upon the 
reading habits and skills of all people. 
Because this is so, educators and teachers 
have an obligation to provide extended 
guidance in reading for students in high 
school, as they strive for more mature 
skills of reading with comprehension and 
understanding. If this is to be done 
effectively, greater attention must be given 
to the teaching of reading in high school. 


Reading Instruction for 
High School Teachers 


Teacher training institutions should 
provide pre-service training in the teach- 
ing of reading for prospective high school 
teachers. That this is not now being done 
can be verified by almost any administrator 
who interviews candidates for teaching 
positions. For example, I have recently 
interviewed as many as a hundred candi- 
dates for teaching positions in practically 
all areas of the high school curriculum. 
Some of these people are graduating from 
college in June. They have no experience 
other than practice teaching. Not a single 


candidate had any notion about how to 
approach secondary school reading prob- 
lems. They recognize the problem, but 
admit they do not know how to attack it. 
These candidates come from colleges 
located all over the United States. This, 
it seems to me, is one of the glaring weak- 
nesses in our modern program of teacher 
education. 

The great psychologist, William James, 
once said that most of us are working up 
to not more than thirty or forty percent 
of capacity. This applies especially to the 
academically talented young people. They 
are not working up to capacity in many of 
their classes. If teachers are to discover 
and release the potential of all the students 
in their classes, they need to know more 
than they know now about the reading 
process, about how children learn to read, 
and about ways and means of improving 
reading among high school students. This, 
in my judgment, should be directly 
attacked at the college level. 

Every academic subject has its own 
technical vocabulary. The good teacher 
helps the child improve his reading ability 
every time he develops the meaning of 
words that are peculiar to the subject 
matter that is being studied. The develop- 
ment of this technical vocabulary can be 
done best by teachers who are skilled in 
methods of vocabulary development. 

Every high school teacher ought to 
know that there are several ways of 
developing independence in recognizing 
and attacking new words. These should be 
a part of the content of a college course 
in the teaching of reading. 

Specific reading abilities can probably 
be developed best in the subjects in which 
they are most likely to be used. For 
example, the study of biology requires the 
ability to read charts and graphs. The 
ability to get the main ideas within each 
paragraph is often developed best in the 
social studies. Cause and effect relation- 
ships are needed in world history. The 
language teacher uses context clues in 
order to determine the meaning of un- 
familiar words. The science teacher can 
develop ability to follow directions during 
the laboratory period. 


The urgency of the times in which we 
live, indicates that there must be break- 
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throughs in all areas of learning. This is 
also the case in reading improvement. 
Secondary schools should give increased 
attention to the development of school- 
wide reading improvement programs. The 
task is so huge that it cannot be left to 
English teachers, nor can it be delegated 
to the remedial reading teachers, or to the 
developmental reading teacher. It is every 
teacher's problem; every teacher must work 
at it. Reading improvement cannot be left 
entirely to a comprehensive in-service 
training program for teachers. They need 
specific training in reading improvement 
as part of their preparation for teaching, 
before they get on the job. Every teacher 
should be a trained reading teacher. 


Summary 


In conclusion, let it be said that children 
read better now than at any time in the 
past. More attention is being given to 
reading improvement at the elementary 
level than at the secondary level. The great 
weakness of the reading program at the 
secondary level is that teachers do not 
know how to attack the problem. They 
need specific training in how to teach 
high school pupils to read in subject 
matter areas. There are sporadic attempts 
being made here and there to improve 
reading in high school. One school has an 
outstanding remedial program. Another is 
doing a good job of improving speed and 
comprehension. In another, the math- 
ematics teachers are working on reading 
improvement. I know a home economics 
teacher who is concerned about developing 
the technical vocabulary that is necessary 
for success in homemaking. Here and 
there, we find an alert science teacher who 
is concerned about developing the ability 
to do research, to follow directions, and to 
read critically. Once in a while, there is a 
social studies teacher who is doing a very 
good job of developing the ability to 
gather main ideas. Establishment of com- 
prehensive reading improvement programs 
at all levels in our secondary schools 
probably must await two things: first, 
adequate educational leadership; second, 
and more important, better training of 
high school teachers in reading improve- 
ment methods. 


b. Problems Faced by 
Teacher-Training 
Institutions in Pre-Service 
Training of Teachers of 
Reading in Canada 


DorotHy LAMPARD 


Pre-service training in reading in Can- 
ada cannot be discussed intelligently with- 
out prior attention to the general pattern 
of training and certain signs of the times 
as seen in recent Royal Commissions on 
Education and other happenings. 


At the 1959 International Reading 
Conference Miriam Norton surveyed pre- 
service education in Canada. She found 
the following general characteristics. In 
Alberta, Newfoundland, and British Col- 
umbia all training is under the univer- 
sities. In the other provinces, university 
graduates attend Faculty of Education 
courses for one year while others attend 
Teachers’ Colleges to which entrance re- 
quirements vary from junior to senior 
matriculation, with the exception of 
Ontario where two years training is re- 
quired for those with junior matriculation 
standing. This variety of training qualifies 
for teaching almost any grade from one 
to twelve, one to nine or one to eleven." 


Roberts before a conference of deans 
and professors of education reported that 
most provincial committees on teacher 
education have stated minimum entrance 
and certification standards. But few have 
crystallized thoughts on what a teachers’ 
college might do—let alone what they 
should do.? 


He also pojnted out that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has already moved 
to set the standard of teacher training for 
at least two years and to set up a National 
Association for Research in Teacher Edu- 
cation in the hope of safeguarding 
training. 

With this great variety of types of 
institutions, of differing lengths of train- 
ing, of differing initial qualifications of 





‘Miriam Norton, “Critical Appraisal of Present 
Practices of Training Teachers,” International Read- 
ing Association Proceedings, J. Allen Figurel, editor, 
IV (1959), pp. 39-42. 

"George |. Roberts, ‘Teacher Training and the 
Teaching Profession in Canada’, Educational Review, 
LXXII! (1958, September-October), pp. 9-20 
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students, it is extremely difficult to reduce 
to simple terms the problems involved in 
training teachers of reading. 

One of the major problems which faces 
us in Canada is the fick of lecturers who 
are trained to train teachers. The majority 
of our instructors in teacher training 
institutions are classroom teachers who 
have rarely envisaged entering the training 
field and whose training has been mainly 
of a general nature. The majority of 
teachers of reading courses are usually 
primary or elementary teachers who have 
attended workshops or reading courses 
given at British or American universities. 
Frequently the course work is taken by 
persons who already hold such positions. 
It is interesting that the recent report of 
the Royal Commission of Education for 
Manitoba has indicated that a prerequisite 
to the improvement of the teacher training 
must be an upgrading of the qualifications 
of the instructors in teacher training 
institutions. Frequently teachers of Eng- 
lish have undertaken to lecture on reading 
and this unfortunately has often inhibited 
the emergence of a true developmental 
program at the junior and senior high 
school level. As a result of this continual 
pressure to enlarge their background and 
increase their qualifications, the personnel 
have little time to contemplate or evaluate 
their own or their students’ performance 
in the field. 

Certain general criticisms may also be 
made of the content and type of courses. 
Many are geared entirely to the elementary 
program and within this, emphasis is 
placed upon primary reading. Some are 
geared to literature, others, while attempt- 
ing to include more, become so over- 
weighted that very little attention can be 
given to any of the specialized aspects of 
the reading program. Occasionally reading 
courses are oriented to reading problems 
as they emerge in classroom practice. 

The textbooks used in the courses are 
for the most part American. Sometimes the 
training concentrates on fostering the 
understanding and use of the manuals and 
teacher aids which accompany the series 
authorized for the particular province. 
Emphasis tends to be placed on the ‘how’ 
of teaching reading. Texts which are used 
are almost exclusively American since we 


are only just at the stage of producing 
writers with background to become author- 
ities in the field. Beyond the first basic 
course some attempt is made to get at both 
the ‘what’ and ‘why’ of reading, or the 
content and psychology, but the frequency 
of this type of course is limited to a few 
institutions. 

A frequent complaint of superintend- 
ents and principals is that they are unaware 
of what their beginning teachers have been 
taught in reading in the pre-service train- 
ing, and thus they find it difficult to help 
teachers in their first year or to plan 
adequate in-service programs. One further 
result sometimes ensues. There is a wide 
discrepancy between the actual practice in 
the schools and the pre-service training. 

Students who are going to become 
teachers of reading frequently have to be 
taught to read before they can be taught 
to teach reading. This is partially the 
result of the lack of reading programs in 
our high schools, but it also reflects the 
paucity of general background of the 
majority of the students. This is partic- 
ularly true of the students who choose to 
enter programs which require a minimal 
training period. 

So far only the weaknesses and prob- 
lems have been suggested, but many 
interesting projects are burgeoning in this 
field across Canada and which are helping 
to change the picture. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Education in Alberta which 
published its report on education in 1959 
had several pertinent and hopeful recom- 
mendations to make concerning reading. 
Two of these are: 


1. That study and experiment directed to- 


ward the improvement of reading be 
continued 
2. That increasing attention be given to 


the preparation of teachers of reading; in 
particular, of specialists capable of pro- 
viding diagnostic and remedial service on 
an individual-student, small-group, and 
teacher-consultant basis—and at all grade 
levels 
Stimulation for Canadian writers has 
been provided by the edict of the Ontario 
Department of Education that henceforth 
all readers authorized in that province 
must be Canadian. To meet this challenge 


Report of the Royal Commission on Education in 
Alberta, 1959. Edmonton: Printed by Ll. S. Wall, 
Printer to the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, p. 96. 
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of producing reading texts we shall need 
very sound programs in reading at all 
university levels. Unless the prime funda- 
mentals are understood and incorporated 
in the Canadian texts little advantage will 
accrue. Unfortunately few Canadian uni- 
versities are providing such courses, nor is 
there yet any bulk of native research on 
which to found a program which would 
differ vitally. Interest in reading problems 
is, however, wide spread and this is reflect- 
ed in pre-service and in-service programs. 
Teachers are becoming more knowledge- 
able. Much experimentation is being 
carried out in both methods and materials. 
It would sometimes appear that superin- 
tendents attempt to mitigate the imade- 
uacies of pre-service programs through 
requent in-service workshops and pro- 
jects. Administrators, however, are very 
much aware of the reading problems. The 
Department of Education in Nova Scotia 
instituted a Five Year plan to attack their 
problems and in Alberta the Department 
of Education listed in one report that out 
of 150 projects initiated by superintend- 
ents of the province the largest number 
were concerned with the various aspects 
of reading. 

The attention focussed upon reading 
by educationists at all levels, by public 
bodies and by private individuals makes it 
imperative that we re-examine the ways in 
which we are training teachers to teach 
reading. With the prospect of increased 
length of training we must make certain 
that we improve the quality as well as the 
quantity of that training. We must make 
certain that we have coordinated and 
articulated reading programs for students 
in training. At the moment we have at- 
tempted this at the University of Alberta. 
In the first two years a basic general 
program in reading is given which is 
primarily designed to equip the teacher for 
the practical classroom situation. In the 
third and fourth year of the undergraduate 
program separate courses are available in 
developmental reading at the elementary 
and the high school level. At the graduate 
level courses have been instituted which 
give the student the psychological, phys- 
iological, pedagogical, and sociological as- 
pects of reading in both theory and prac- 
tice. One course in the sequence has been 
specially designed in conjunction with 


the professors of educational administra- 
tion for superintendents and supervisors. 
It includes the formulation of criteria for 
appraising programs, materials, curricula, 
recent administrative policies, and suggests 
the administrative responsibilities, organ- 
ization and procedures as they apply to the 
reading program. 

Traditionally teacher training in Canada 
has been influenced by both American and 
British methods, but Canadians are be- 
ginning to recognize their own identity. 
A paraphrase of a song from a recent 
popular Canadian revue would seem to be 
an apt motto for us: 


Teach me how to think Canadian; 
Teach me how to speak Canadian; 
Teach me how to read Canadian. 


c. Problems in Training 
Teachers of Reading in the 
United States 


ROBERT KARLIN 


This presentation is not intended to be 
an apology for what is or for what fs not 
being done in the pre-service training 
program for teachers of reading. I am 
not so sure that we would be able to agree 
on what is good or on what is bad in these 
programs. But there is one thing on which 
many persons do agree and it is this: 
teacher-training institutions are sending 
out into the classroom men and women 
who are not fully-prepared to teach read- 
ing. Should one raise the question as to 
the possibility of fully-preparing teachers 
of reading at the pre-service level, some 
will go further and state that many 
teachers are not even partially-equipped 
to teach reading. 


Problems of Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


One large area of concern has to do 
with the preparation of elementary school 
teachers generally. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions are charged with the responsibility 
of producing artisans and artists—artisans 
in the sense of possessing knowledge of 
the craft—and artists in the sense of pos- 
sessing creativity of thought—who can 
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guide the learning of children at various 
stages of development in a variety of 
disciplines. These budding artisans and 
artists must understand basic mathematical 
concepts and know how to teach them 
meaningfully; they must possess some 
sophistication in their knowledge of 
science and know how to teach it; they 
must know enough about music to help 
stimulate an interest to study it; they must 
be able to lead and demonstrate activities 
of a physical and manual sort; they must 
be able to appreciate art and know how to 
guide a child's development in the several 
art media; they must be familiar with 
geographical and historical concepts in 
order to be ready to teach them; and they 
have to be prepared to spend hours each 
day with the language arts—speaking, 
listening, writing, reading. Is hishadiane 
of preparing an elementary school teacher 
an impossible task that colleges have 
undertaken? If we may be more specific: 
how much of a craftsman in reading can 
we expect the elementary school teacher 
to become during his four-year stay in 
college ? 

That many teachers feel insecure about 
their ability to teach reading was brought 
home with clarity by the answers on a 
questionnaire to which several hundreds 
of teachers responded. In this eastern state 
eighty percent of these teachers reported 
that of all of the problems with which 
they had to deal the teaching of reading 
was their severest and the one over which 
they felt the most concern. 

These introductory remarks have been 
directed to the elementary level of prepara- 
tion. What is the state of affairs at the 
secondary level? Very, very few under- 
graduate training programs for prospective 
secondary-school teachers include courses 
in teaching reading. Even if one were to 
take the narrowest of views and place full 
responsibility for teaching reading in high 
school solely upon the English teacher, he 
would be ae put to locate such a new 
graduate who possessed the necessary 
tools. 

Some critics of teacher-training pro- 
grams are not overly-concerned with point 
counts but are deeply aroused over content 

or the lack of it—and the manner of 
its presentation. In so far as the content 
of undergraduate reading courses is con- 


cerned, major differences do not appear to 
exist among them although each professor 
undoubtedly places emphasis in different 
places. But there is one very troublesome 
problem which to date has not received 
the attention it deserves—how to separate 
fact from fancy in the content covered by 
reading courses. What is truth and what 
is intuition? Unlike much of the content 
in the physical sciences which is based in 
the hard core of carefully-designed re- 
search, so much of the information which 
is contained in the textbooks on the 
teaching of reading is open to question 
and debate. 

Some authors are content to be mere 
reporters in that they present different 
and opposing views about teaching reading 
and encourage their readers to select for 
themselves whatever they may be able to 
use. Others are more forceful and do not 
hesitate to speak with assurance. And 
there are still others who walk the middle 
road. Where does this leave the student 
and the professor too? What does the 
professor accept and present with con- 
fidence? What measure of security does 
the student build? Let us consider a few 
examples which illustrate this dilemma 

A widely-accepted interpretation of the 
concept of readiness for undertaking be- 
ginning reading is being challenged by 
some who appear to be making as strong 
a case for their views as their antagonists 
The former maintains that readiness does 
not have to be built, that it is already 
present in children, and that most of the 
workbook activities for building this 
readiness are wasteful of time and energy. 
Are we prepared to refute this position 
with more than mere feelings ? 

A contest is being waged in the teach- 
ing of phonics. Shall a teacher follow the 
analytic or synthetic approach? Conclu- 
sions from equally-tenuous research at- 
tempts can be drawn to support either 
program. What would you tell the anxious 
neophyte—or the experienced practioner, 
for that matter ? 

What about individualized reading? Is 
it to be preferred to any other pattern of 
organization? Are you ready to take the 
definitive position on this question? We 
must recognize that some are ready even 
though all facts have =ot come into the 
hopper of truth. 
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What are we to teach? I have no inten- 
tion of suggesting that there is no body of 
knowledge with which to deal. Nor will I 
concede that there is no modus operandi 
that we may use as a guide. But the effects 
of problems which arise from unsettled 
conditions certainly can leave their marks 
on the rising young teacher. 

What can be done within our existing 
framework and limitations to upgrade the 
preparation of teachers of reading? 


Improving the Training of 
Teachers of Reading 


Practice teaching must be made a more 
meaningful educational experience. It 
must present real opportunities for observ- 
ing and participating in the best possible 
reading activities. “If practice teaching is 
to be a genuine professional internship, it 
should be taken under the supervision of 
these who give the theoretical training. 
Actually, few prospective teachers take 
their practice teaching under the super- 
vision of the professors who are respon- 
sible for their theoretical training. Al- 
though an effort is usually made to place 
the student teacher under the supervision 
of an able critic, the effort is frequently 
unsuccessful. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many critic teachers are 
in more need of training than are their 
student teachers.’ 

The use of closed-circuit television as 
an essential part of reading courses should 
become standard operating procedure. The 
immediate translation of concept into 
practice has been lacking in methods 
courses. The problem of scheduling obser- 
vations and controlling their content has 
discouraged large-scale visitations. Closed- 
circuit television enables the teacher to 
focus attention on selected features and 
details and permits all observers to have 
a common experience for discussion. This 
medium can be used to demonstrate what- 
ever is being taught. It has the added 
advantage of being able to capture lessons 
on kinescopes or tapes which can be 
shown at will. The presentation of 
demonstrations cannot guarantee under- 


A. Lieberman, Education as a Profession. Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 208-209. 


standing by the learner, but it does pro- 
vide added assurances. 

A close relative of closed-circuit tele- 
vision is the motion picture film. Some 
teaching films may be obtained now, but 
these are few indeed. Projects to produce 
whole series of reading films for teacher- 
training purposes should be undertaken. 
The principles which explain adult learn- 
ing are no different from those that apply 
to children. Meaningful learning is pre- 
ferred to meaningless learning. Concrete 
presentations of abstract concepts help to 
make clear hazy and tenuous ideas. The 
careful study of learning concepts as they 
are reflected in the teaching of reading 
can be made possible by these training 
films. 


Perhaps language arts specialists should 
be responsible for teaching reading in the 
same way as it is now being recognized 
that specialists should teach mathematics 
and science. This would mean longer 
training periods and heavier concentra- 
tions within specific areas. Thus, no 
teacher of reading would have children 
entrusted to his care unless he had had a 
minimal amount of preparation deemed 
necessary for the satisfactory pursuit of 
the calling. Teachers of reading might 
then be compared to lawyers or physicians, 
none of whom can practice without certi- 
fication based upon demanding require- 
ments. 

Teacher-training institutions should ac- 
cept some responsibility for on-the-job 
training of its graduates. Continuing 
guidance of the newly-appointed teacher 
by the college staff can be profitable to 
student and teacher. This assistance might 
take the form of internships that could be 
terminated after certain conditions had 
been met. 

The recognition that no amount of pre- 
service training can meet all the exigencies 
of the classroom and assemble all the 
knowledge that teachers should possess 
has prompted able school administrators 
to organize vigorous in-service training 
programs. Familiar knowledge needs to be 
evaluated in the light of newer interpreta- 
tions and recent contributions must be 
represented and reviewed critically. Teach- 
ers of reading have as much need for 
participating in these positive acts as has 
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any group of teachers. Administrators 
must provide the leadership and climate 
in which such programs may prosper. 
They must stop counting lunch money and 
checking bus schedules. The improvement 
of instruction is their prime target. No 
one expects every administrator to be 
expert in the teaching of reading; he can 
see to it that expertness is provided 
through his own staff or outside sources. 

The reading consultant has similar roles 
of leadership, but he is regarded as the 
expert. Am he should be expert! He is 
the one to whom both teachers and 
administrators should be able to turn 
for guidance. He must be thoroughly 
grounded in developmental psychology, 
learning, measurement, and mental hy- 
giene. He must be familiar with the 
literature and research in reading and 
know how to teach reading. In short, he 
must be able to live up to his assignment, 
which is to help improve instruction in 
reading. The reading consultant can be a 
valuable resource in an in-service training 
program provided he has the confidence 
of the persons with whom he is working. 

I feel constrained to add some words 
on the relationship of the college to in- 
service training programs. Each of us may 
have met some massive resistance to 
changes in teaching reading. Unlike other 
professional workers with whom I am 
familiar, there are groups of teachers who 
seek to cling to cherished ideas and to 
practices which they hold dear. As some 
observers have already noted, we prefer 
finding arguments for defending what we 
believe when doubt is cast upon any of 
our assumptions instead of examining our 
beliefs dispassionately. 

Real efforts must be made by colleges 
to train prospective teachers of reading to 
accept their | ae vgg wn responsibilities. 
These include the development of a 
scientific attitude toward their work and 
a willingness to learn on the job. No 
amount of effort will promote changes in 
teachers who really are not “pros.” 

An additional challenge to each of us 
who assume responsibility for training 
teachers of reading remains. I refer to the 
challenge of sifting fact from feelings, 
sense from nonsense. Practices in teaching 
reading should be evaluated against the 


science of learning. In order to do this 
findings of research and against the 
successfully we must be prepared to lay 
aside any notions for which no real sup- 
port can be found. If the results of re- 
search in reading are inconclusive or 
questionable, or if answers to questions 
are still unknown, we may use established 
principles of learning against which to 
evaluate practices in teaching reading. 
Until new knowledge is revealed we may 
continue to place our confidence in the 
conditions under which learning is more 
likely to occur. A /aissez-faire attitude 
toward instruction in reading is intol- 
erable. 

We have spent some time exploring a 
sensitive area. It is obvious that we cannot 
be content to allow conditions to remain 
as they are. Only by working together 
toward common objectives can we hope 
to improve the status of reading instruc- 
tion; our endeavors cannot help but bring 
benefits to children. 


6. in Clinical Proarams 


Neuro-Psychological 
Factors as Causes of 
Reading Disabilities 


CARL H. DELACATO 


The neuro-psychological concept for the 
diagnosis of reading problems and newro- 
logical organization as the primary treat- 
ment modality is based on the premise 
that language is the distillate of man’s 
phylogenetic neural development and that 
normal language function and reading are 
the distillates of a total ontogenetic neural 
development. 

Our original studies aimed at finding 
the common characteristics among poor 
readers indicated no significant correlation 
between the following and poor readers 
as a group: 


1. low intelligence 

2. common socio-economic status 
3. race 

4. religion 

» 


divorce in family 
6. very progressive schooling 
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very conservative schooling 

8. emotional maladjustment 

9. too much phonetic instruction 
10. faulty school placement 

11. changing teachers 

12. social immaturity 

13. rigid parents 

14. lax parents 

15. poor in arithmetic 

16. restricted speaking vocabulary 

(bi-lingualism ) 

17. severe emotioal conflicts at home 
18. hostility on the part of the child 
19. exhibitionism 

20. poor hearing 
21. poor vision 
22. poor attitude toward school 

23. nail biting 
24. poor present health 

25. lack of interest 

26. lack of motivation 
27. lack of reading materials at home 
28. a specific teaching method 


These original studies indicated that 
groups of poor readers exhibited a lack of 
neurological organization as their most 
significant common trait. Our present 
studies indicate that approximately 70 
percent of children seen by our reading 
clinics have some need for and do profit 
from neurological organization. 

These children are not easily identified 
by the typical neurological and psycho- 
logical tests unless they have gross dis- 
organization or have a traumatic etiology. 
We have concluded that these children 
have suffered some slight developmental 
loss either in properly organizing sub- 
cortical neural levels or in establishing a 
complete dominance configuration. When 
these factors are changed through proper 
neurological organization we find that the 
children learn to read and that the 
technique used to teach them becomes 
secondary in importance to proper neural 
organization. 

Let us analyze man who is a speaking 
and reading being to see how poor readers 
differ from the developmental norm of 
good readers. Man differs from lower 
forms of animals and has been able to 
conquer his planet because of the follow- 
ing neuro-psychological functions which 
are uniquely his. He can supinate and 
pronate his hand, he has finger-thumb 
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opposition, he can stand fully upright, he 
has functional stereoscopic vision, and he 
has cortical hemispheric dominance. All 
of these have great causal implications for 
man’s most significant neuro-psychological 
achievement; that of symbolic language 
and its concomitant, ideation. 

If we analyze man’s neurological de- 
velopment phylogenetically we find that 
the development of the nervous system 
from simple to complex takes a vertical 
course from the low spinal cord area, 
going vertically through the higher spinal 
area, medulla, mid-brain, corpus collosum 
and cortex. This phylogenetic development 
is recapitulated ontogenetically in man. 
Man has added a lateral progression at the 
level of cortex wherein the right or left 
hemisphere becomes the final point of 
dominance. This orderly progression is an 
interdependent continuum. If a high level 
is unfunctioning or incomplete, the next 
lower level takes command. A lack of 
organization at lower levels influences the 
function of higher levels. It is the final 
lateral progression which enables man to 
accomplish those unique neuro-psycho- 
logical functions mentioned above. 

The neurological differences between 
man and slightly lower forms of animals 
are not cellularly important. The basic 
difference between man and the animal 
world is that man has achieved hemi- 
spheric dominance at a cortical level. Man 
has evolved to the point where the two 
hemispheres of the brain although mir- 
roring each other physically, have differen- 
tiated functions. Completely right sided 
humans are one sided; i.e., they are right 
eyed, right handed, right footed, with the 
left cortical hemisphere controlling the 
skill aspect of the organism. The opposite 
is true for completely left sided humans. 

We have found that children who do 
not fit into this developmental pattern 
have language and/or reading problems. 

Diagnostically we proceed from cortical 
function down. Where we find deviations 
from the normal progressions, treatment 
procedures have been established to facil- 
itate neurological organization. When a 
child is neurologically organized he can 
profit from reading instruction. Without 
proper neurological organization most of 
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our reading techniques prove relatively 
ineffective. 

We begin at the level of cortex and 
hemispheric dominance. 


1. Ascertain handedness using the usual 
techniques and adding supination-prona- 
tion and opposition bilaterally to better 
evaluate the handedness. 

2. Ascertain footedness utilizing the 
usual techniques. 

3. Ascertain the controlling eye in 
binocular vision. This is done via the 
Berner rationale utilizing tests 4, 5 and 6 
of the Telebinocular. An evaluation of the 
sighting eye, although considerably less 
reliable than ascertaining the controlling 
eye, is also helpful. 

Through the observation of the com- 
bination of the above, we can ascertain the 
natural laterality tendency and if any of 
the factors above do not fall on the side 
of natural laterality the appropriate treat- 
ment procedures are used. 

1. Make the dominant hand the most 
skilled and most used hand by re-enforce- 
ment or re-education. 

2. Establish the eye on the side of 
dominance as the controlling eye in 
binocular vision. This can be done through 
occlusion and re-training. This should 
begin at far point and then be followed 
at near-point. 

3. Re-educate the child so that the 
proper foot is dominant. 

The next level of diagnosis and treat- 
ment is the ascertainment of sub-dominant 
cortical functions. Since dominance im- 
plies the highest level of control, and since 
it is essential and what we are striving for, 
the irradiation of the sub-dominant hemi- 
sphere should be discontinued so far as 
possible. The primary sub-dominant func- 
tion which interferes with the complete 
establishment of dominance is tonality 
Music and singing should be deleted from 
the child's environment as much as pos- 
sible at this time, as should be tonalized 
oral reading. 

The next significant diagnostic area is 
at the mid-brain level. It is characterized 
by cross-pattern function. It can be eval- 
uated by having the child creep or walk, 
and ascertaining the serialization of these 
acts. In proper cross-pattern creeping, the 
side toward which the head is turned has 


the arm flexed and the leg extended. As 
the head turns, the arm on the other side 
of the body is flexed and the leg on that 
side is extended. This should also hold 
true with normal walking, and both creep- 
ing and walking should be smooth and 
serialized. One can see this pattern 
beautifully exaggerated if he examines a 
still photograph of a sprinter running. 

If this pattern is not followed, the 
child should be taught to creep and walk 
in a proper cross-pattern in order to 
facilitate greater neurological organization 
at this level. 

The organization of the brain stem is 
ascertained during sleep. When asleep the 
properly organized child usually sleeps 
prone in the tonic-neck reflex position 
with the flexed arm and leg on the sub- 
dominant side and the extended arm and 
leg on the dominant side. An apparent dis- 
organized sleep position, or mirrored pat- 
tern does not necessarily indicate neuro- 
logical disorganization if turning the head 
elicits a tonic neck reflex, or the subject 
awakens. 

A lack of organization at this stage 
indicates the need for re-education at a 
homolateral level. The patient can be 
organized at this level through crawling 
exercises in a homolateral pattern. 

Having ascertained the areas of neuro- 
logical organization which are lacking, a 
pre-remedial program aimed at establish- 
ing neurological organization is initiated. 
Reading activities are discontinued during 
this pre-remedial period. This usually lasts 
about 6 to 18 weeks, during which time 
periodic re-evaluations are made. When 
neurological organization is achieved the 
child is returned to his remedial and /or 
educational situation. 

We find that those children who are 
properly neurologically organized become 
able to profit from remedial instruction 
whereas they had not been able to do so 
prior to the pre-remedial program. 

The neuro-psychological approach to 
the diagnosis of reading problems and 
neurological organization as the remedial 
procedure is the result of the work of 
The Rehabilitation Center at Philadelphia, 
the Chestnut Hill Reading Clinic of 
Philadelphia, and Centro De Reabilitacao 
Nossa Senhora Da Gloria, Rio De Janeiro, 
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Brasil. For a complete description of the 
basic research and rationale please see: 
1) The Neurological Organization of 
Development Stages of Mobility in the 
Severely Brain-Injured Child by Robert 
Doman, M.D., Eugene Spitz, M.D., Eliza- 
beth Zucman, M.D., Carl H. Delacato, 
Ed.D., and Glenn Doman. This article 
has been accepted for 1960 publication in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 2) The Treatment and Preven- 
tion of Reading Problems by Carl H. 
Delacato, Ed.D., Charles Thomas Co., 
Springfield, Ill., 1959. 


b. Etiology of Reading 
Disability: The 
Neuro-Chemical Theory 


DONALD E. F. SMITH 


The term etiology means the study or 
demonstration of causes. It is generally 
assumed that natural phenomena, in- 
cluding reading disability, can be assigned 
causes. If a ten-year-old child is unable to 
read and we discover that he has never 
attended school, we conclude, subject to 
verification, that he is unable to read 
because of educational deprivation. 

I suspect, however, that our current 
notions about causation have led us into 
a number of cal-de-sacs. Some of these, 
such as the “‘correlation equals causation” 
error, are well known. Others are less 
obvious and harder to correct. For ex- 
ample, controversies over single causation 
versus multiple causation (wherein the 
multiple causes are aspects of the single 
cause) are current in many disciplines. 
One of more ancient lineage in our own 
area is the controversy over anxiety: do 
anxiety states cause the reading problem 
or does the reading problem cause anxiety 
states ? 

In order to obviate needless controversy 
over the chemical or neurochemical theory 
of reading disability, I would like to 
Suggest an alternative way of thinking 
about reading success and failure and then 

'D. E. P. Smith, and P. M. Carrigan. The Nature of 


Reading Disability. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1959. 


to illustrate the potential of this way of 
thinking for research and practice. 


The Adaptation Concept 


The first grade child is out-of-joint with 
the demands of a literate society. In order 
to bring himself into balance with it, he 
must learn to read. The task is highly 
complex, requiring a substantial modifica- 
tion of his existing cognitive and per- 
ceptual structure. 

Children differ in the extent of their 
adaptability. Some continually succeed 
despite unusual demands, while others are 
capable of so little modification that 
failure becomes a constant in their lives. 
Fortunately, man is capable of adapting 
to his environment to some extent in 
order to compensate for certain of his own 
deficiencies. Thus, instruction (a special 
environmental adaptation) is puovtlad to 
help the child achieve the required task. 
But there are limits to which the educa- 
tional environment can be adapted to fit 
the child. 

The relative contributions of individual 
and environment to the total adaptation 
required in order to reach a given level of 
achievement is reflected in Figure 1. Note 
that the child superior in adaptability will 
require very little environmental change 
or instruction and the remedial case will 
require the most. For example, a thera- 
peutic atmosphere, step-by-step instruction, 
specially designated material, substantial 
extrinsic motivation, and the like, are 
required. 

Clinicians have found that, at some 
point near the bottom of the figure, such 
an unusually large amount of modification 
is required that it is economically and 
practically unfeasible. At this point, some- 
thing must be done to increase the adapt- 
ability of the child. This is the place where 
medication becomes appropriate. 

The Neuro-chemical Barrier 

If we were now to describe adaptability 
in chemical terms, we would avoid many 
of the problems arising from differences 
in viewpoint concerning causality. The 
superior reader has been described else- 
where? as overproducing both acetylcho- 
line, a circuit-maker in neural transmis- 
sion, and cholinesterase, a circuit-breaker. 
It is predicted that a balance of the two 
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chemicals at a high level of secretion will 
be found in rapidly maturing children and 
produces, according to the theoretical 
model, maximum adaptability (other 
things equal). A low level of both will be 
found in children delayed in maturation 
and produces minimum adaptabiity. Aber- 
rations in either chemical singly are con- 
sonant with specific syndromes of reading 
disability. On the other hand, over-pro- 
duction of one with concomitant under- 

roduction of the other should result in 
lebeslen characteristic of psychotics, as 
described elsewhere* and at length by 
Patricia Carrigan. 

Our previous ways of thinking about 
causality have limited our therapeutic pro- 
cedures largely to modification of the 
environment. Factors such as parental 
demands, inadequate ego controls (as in 
“brain damage”), deficient memory, in- 
attention to details, and the like, have 
been treated by psychotherapy, a structured 
environment and special teaching techni- 
ques. When such procedures have failed, 
we have had recourse to no others. We 
have looked in vain for more “‘causes”’ 
amendable to environmental treatment. 
We have, in short, come up against a 
neuro-chemical barrier. The new theory, 
by crossing over the barrier, allows new 
possibilities for attacking these problems. 
For example, a perceptual error, such as 
the omission of endings, may be explained 





"bid 

*P. M. Carrigan, ‘Broader Implications of a Chemi- 
col Theory of Reading Disability." Poper read at 
meetings of the American Psychological Assn., Cin- 
cinnati, 1959. 


at several levels of discourse, each level 
having its own treatment: 


Explanation Treatment 


“Careless- Admonition: “Be 
ness” careful.” 
Level 2 Low Modify material by 


Level 1 


perceptual increasing size of 

accuracy rint and distance 
Level 3 Excessive tween words 

cholinester- Medication to block 


ase relative ChE or to increase 
to available ACh. 
acetylcholine 


Implicit in the idea of levels of expla- 
nation is an assumption: the same phy- 
siological processes operate at each expla- 
natory level. One moves to a more 
molecular level of discourse only when 
required by the severity of the problem, 
i.e., the lack of adaptability of the learner. 


To summarize, an understanding of 
severe reading problems has been limited 
by an environmental concept of causality. 
Another viewpoint consisting of “levels 
of explanation” derives from the concept 
of adaptability, extent of which in a given 
individual is assumed to be biologically 
determined. Instead of depending solely 
upon adaptation of the environment as a 
treatment measure, we now see the learner 
as a source of adaptation. 


Evolution of a Concept: 
The Explosive Child 


To lend substance to the foregoing, I 
would like to describe the development 
of an idea, what I think is a special syn- 
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drome, the ‘Explosive Child.” During the 
course of our experimental work over a 
three year period, I met twice weekly for 
tutoring sessions with an adult non-reader, 
formerly an explosive delinquent, whom 
I will call Bob. Among many symptoms 
was one for which I could find no ade- 
quate explanation. It consisted of a halting 
pattern of oral reading. There was a 
defective speech component, but that 
alone did not account for the phenomenon. 
At one point, he read, ‘Josephus habit- 
ually felt the, no, /eft the tent.”’* This 
simple reversal was fortuitous. The follow- 
ing day, I examined an adolescent boy 
who made a number of such errors. In 
addition, he complained of, among other 
symptoms, brief memory for words, in- 
flamed eyelids, chronic muscular aches 
and compulsive drinking of milk. He had 
a history of school vandalism. 

Some of his perceptual errors were of 
this sort: 


Read, “I want 
some milk”’ 


... T will not give... 
. me some milk.” 


A reasonable explanation of his error 
seems to be as follows: While fixating on 
the target /, he saw the ascenders // in 
will and the n and ¢ of not in his 
periphery. At that moment, a relatively un- 
controlled eye movement occurred placing 
him on the next line. The context of some 
milk then led him to construct the word 
want to fill the verb gap. Again: 


. or garden. Read, “or grand.” 


... boy and girl... 


Grand may be composed of the target g, 
and peripheral sensitivity to an ascender, 
d, and a terminal letter, 7. An uncon- 
trolled eye movement, the end-point of 
which is partly determined by the pre- 
viewing of d and 2, leads to a fixation on 
and, and he thus constructs grand. The 
reader is, of course, unaware of these 
events. The uncontrolled eye movement 
which is posited is carried out without 
awareness, /.e., he did not intend it. One 
further example: 


... from a nest long . 
Read, “from a near” 
. had been reared... 


‘This and the following illustrations are taken from 
the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs Test, Bloomington, 
Wlinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1955. 





It occurred to me that this series of 
events could take place if there were an 
exaggerated nystagmoid movement, akin 
to a muscular spasm. Since muscular 
spasms occur under a condition of calcium 
deficiency, the symptoms of inflamed eye- 
lids, muscular aches, explosiveness and 
milk intake made sense with the addition 
of one assumption: this boy may be unable 
to absorb calcium. 

There followed a check of Bob's milk 
intake, ‘five quarts a day when I can get 
it,” and a check on the medical histories 
of seven boys whom we had failed to 
help. Six of the seven showed similar 
symptom patterns. Next came a polling of 
expert opinion and a search of the litera- 
ture for a chemical test by which to eval- 
uate the idea. In the meantime, it seemed 
necessary also to test the validity of our 
explanation of the eye movement phenom- 
ena. That is being assessed currently by 
use of simultaneous electrical and film 
recording of eye movements and of oral 
reading performance with specially con- 
structed paragraphs. The importance of 
this evidence stems from the long search 
for an explanation of reversals, substitu- 
tions and additions. 

A medical test which measures calcium 
absorption indirectly was finally deter- 
mined. This is a serum test of alkaline 
phosphatase. The first three clients tested 
yielded scores placing them in the lowest 
3 percent of the general population. 
Results like this are sufficiently promising 
to warrant further study. 

The identification of this syndrome was 
facilitated at certain stages by the chemical 
model and by the concept of levels of 
explanation. First, the subjects involved 
are all representative of a major syndrome, 
Group V in the model. Thus, we are deal- 
ing with a relatively homogeneous popula- 
tion. However, these subjects differ in 
systematic ways from other members of 
that group. For example, while they are 
polite and well mannered, they erupt from 
time to time. Furthermore, Group V sub- 
jects typically demonstrate excellent mem- 
ory for words while this group cannot 
remember spelling words from day to day. 
The second contribution to the develop- 
ment of the concept was made by think 
ing of reading errors as a perceptual 
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manifestation of a physiological event. 
Thus, the neuro-chemical barrier was 
passed. Investigation could continue ‘‘in- 
side the skin’’ with the promise of results 
potentially —— to many learning 
and behavior disorders. 


Reading Readiness in the 
Brain-Injured 


NEWELL C. KEPHART 


Among the very basic activities in- 
volved in the reading process are per- 
ceptual acts. The recognition of a letter 
or a word or a phrase on a page begins 
with perceptual activity. Because the brain- 
injured child so frequently 8 pee 
difficulty in the basic perceptual process 
itself, we have chosen to discuss certain 
aspects of this phase of the reading pro- 
cess in this paper. These children also 

resent many other problems in reading 
™ t we have chosen perception because of 
its basic role and because space does not 
permit more extensive discussion. 

In recent years we have come quite 
universally to speak of perceptual input 
as coded input. We recognize that all of 
the sense organs send signals to the cortex 
in terms of patterns of electrical impulses 
over nerves. These patterns must be inter- 
preted and iaoied before any meaning- 
ful perceptual content can be developed. 
Because of our preoccupation with that 
perennial subject of psychological experi- 
mentation, the college freshman, we some- 
times give little attention to the learning 
activities which make these decodings po- 
sible. We are impressed with the com- 
plexity of the decoding process and we 
pay little attention to its development 
except in those cases where the decoding 
fails to function normally. 

It seems possible that the whole com- 
plex process of decoding perceptual i 
formation is dependent upon a body of 
learned relationships resulting from ex- 
tensive experimentation and observation 
during infancy and early childhood. The 
initial information which the child re- 
ceives from his sense organs is in terms of 
relationships. The units of his perceptual 
input do him little good since they are all 


the same—neural impulses. He must de- 
velop a system of relationships between 
these input units which will permit him 
to reconstruct the outside reality which 
gave rise to these sensory impulses. 

The earliest learnings of the child are 
motor learnings’ and the first body of in- 
formation which he builds up is motor 
information. In developing perceptual in- 
formation, sensory data is given meaning 
by matching it with the earlier developed 
body of motor information. It is through 
this matching that perceptual information 
obtains its meaningfulness. By any other 
method, two competing bodies of informa- 
tion are developed side by side with re- 
sulting confusion between them. We have 
therefore come to speak not of perceptual 
activities and motor activities but of 
perceptual-motor activities. 

If the above hypothesis is correct, it 
follows that inadequacies and distortions 
in motor patterns will lead to similar 
difficulties in perceptual behavior. As a 
result what the child ‘‘sees’’ will either be 
restricted or will have a meaning different 
from that which he experiences through 
his motor behavior. In either event con- 
fusion among perceptual data results and 
these confusions may have significance for 
the very beginnings of reading. 

The brain-injured child frequently has 
difficulty establishing an adequate reper- 
tory of motor patterns. We do not speak 
here of specific motor disabilities result- 
ing from the neurological difficulty itself 
but rather of generalized movement pat- 
terns which the child can interrelate into 
a body of motor information about the 
world around him. Out of this body of 
information come certain motor general- 
izations which are important to the inter- 
pretation of perceptual data.* Among 
these generalizations is the concept of 
laterality. 

Since right-left relationships in space 
and the lateral coordinates of space are 
relative in outside experience, these con- 
cepts of spatial relations must be de- 
veloped within the organism. In order to 
develop such a concept the child must 
learn the difference el the right 


'C. S$. Sherrington, Man on His Noture. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1951. 
2N. C. Kephart, The Slow Leorner in the Classroom. 
Columbus: Chas. E. Merrill, 1960. 
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side of his body and the left side. He 
must learn to manipulate his bilaterally 
symmetrical nervous system in such a way 
that it gives him information as to the 
location of movement and activities. 
Through extensive experimentation with 
movement patterns he develops within the 
body a right-left gradient which permits 
him to locate his motor activities in terms 
of these lateral relationships. Gesell® has 
pointed out the importance of this learn- 
ing and has indicated its complexity with 
his concept of “‘reciprocal interweaving.” 

Many brain-injured children fail to 
develop an adequate system of right-left 
relationships within their own organism. 
Two major methods of avoiding the 
laterality problem can be recognized by 
observation of behavior. In the first 
method the child behaves as nearly as pos- 
sible in a bilaterally symmetrical fashion. 
Whatever he does with one side of his 
body he does with the other side. We can 
observe such problems in his gait. He sets 
himself on a broad base and “waddles” 
or “stumps” along. His gait is completely 
bilaterally symmetrical and a pattern on 
one side is followed by the exact pattern 
on the other side. 


The second method of avoiding the 
= is just the opposite. This child 

haves as nearly as possible unilaterally. 
Any activity is satissad fate with a definite 
lead on the dominant side and wherever 
possible the non-dominant side does not 
enter at all. Many of these children, when 
asked to draw or write on a chalkboard, 
will take the chalk in their dominant hand 
and begin the activity. As the writing 
begins the non-dominant side of the body 
becomes completely limp and loses tonus. 
These children act as though, if they 
could, they would perform entirely with 
one side of the body. They drag the other 
side along simply because they cannot 
get rid of it. 

Both of these behaviors indicate a 
failure of laterality. In the one case, the 
child is behaving bilaterally to avoid 
decisions of right-left; in the other case, 
the child is behaving unilaterally for the 
same reason. It is obvious that both types 
of children will show a marked restriction 


7A. Gesell, The First Five Years of Life. New York: 
Harpers, 1940. 


in the sorts of activities which they are 
capable of performing and which they 
will find it possible to attempt. 

When the child has developed these 
spatial coordinates within his own body 
he can project them onto incoming per- 
ceptual data and impose spatial coordi- 
nates on outside stimuli. Such projections 
we have called directionality. The child 
interprets perceptual input data in terms 
of the directional concepts which he has 
developed through his own motor activity. 
It is only in this way that perceptual in- 
puts can acquire spatial relationships. The 
child who has failed to develop the motor 
relationships of directionality will be 
observed to have difficulty in interpreting 
perceptual inputs in spatial terms. Thus, 
he will be unable to see the difference be- 
tween a “b” and a “d” in his reading 
lesson. The only difference between these 
two letters is one of directionality and 
this child has failed to develop the re- 
lationships of directionality which he can 
project onto these outside stimuli. Such 
difficulty has m ory been called re- 
versal. This may be a poor term since it 
implies that the child saw the letter cor- 
rectly and for some unknown reason 
turned it around. It might be more ac- 
curate to say that he never saw a difference 
between these two letters in the first place 
because the principle on which this differ- 
ence is based (directionality), for him, 
did not exist. These children are also 
found to be confused in interpretations 
of directions of movement. Thus, they are 
not aware of the difference between a 
clockwise movement and a counterclock- 
wise movement. Hence writing becomes 
a problem. 

As soon as the outside stimulus lies 
beyond arm’s reach where it cannot be 
manipulated directly by motor activities, 
another problem arises. In this case the 
child must match the incoming pr=e 
data with kinesthetic and tactual informa- 
tion from his previous motor experimenta- 
tion so that the perceptual input can be 
interpreted in motor terms. It is probable 
that this type of interpretation forms the 
basis for all spatial elaborations of per- 
ceptual inputs. In the case of the eye such 
translations raise a problem which can be 
observed more easily in this sense avenue 
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than in the case of some other perceptual 
avenues. 

When the visual stimulus lies beyond 
arm's reach the child explores the stimulus 
by moving his eyes in the same way that 
he previously explored the stimulus by 
moving his hand. Hebb* has shown the 
importance of such ocular exploration for 
the development of counter in figures. In 
effect, he substitutes the movement of an 
eye for the movement of a hand. In order 
to make such a substitution he must have 
learned with a high degree of accuracy 
three skills: (1) He must know how to 
move the eye voluntarily. (2) He must 
recognize the position of the eye through 
the observation of proprioceptive impulses. 
(3) He must match the movement of the 
eye to movements of hand and arm. If he 
can match a series of proprioceptive im- 
pulses from the eye muscles with a series 
of poe eye impulses from the hand 
and arm, then the movement of an eye 
can be translated into the movement of a 
hand with accuracy. 

Here again, however, a major problem 
of learning is involved. In the first place, 
many children have difficulty learning to 
control the movement of their eyes. We 
are aware of this problem in extreme 
cases where we see nystagmus or squint. 
It exists, however, in less obvious cases 
where the child cannot follow a moving 
object with smooth, well controlled eye 
movements. As he attempts to follow an 
object moving across his field of vision 
the eye moves in a series of jerks and loses 
the target from time to time. It is obvious 
that if the eye cannot be controlled, there 
is no basis for interpreting the proprio- 








“D. O. Hebb, The Orgonization of Behavior. New 
York: Wiley, 1949. 


ceptive impulses which tell us where it is 
pointed. Even if these two problems are 
solved, it is necessary to match eye move- 
ments with hand movements. In many 
brain-injured children this matching learn- 
ing has been restricted. If such a child 
is asked to write on the chalkboard, for 
example, he may show difficulty. If he is 
asked to close his eyes and write, he may 
write with much less difficulty. It is felt 
that such a child has failed to learn an 
exact match between eye movements and 
hand movements. 

This very brief outline may serve to 
Suggest the importance of perceptual- 
motor matching and the problems which 
can be encountered in its development. 
With this basic match, the child can 
explore ag ap ed figures and objects 
and develop the form perception discussed 
by Strauss*: *, et. al. Certain exercises and 
training techniques designed to aid the 
child with these basic matchings are de- 
scribed elsewhere,** Until the develop- 
ment of perception has proceeded to the 
level of figure ground differentiation, the 
child's problems with reading seem ob- 
vious. For him, the marks on paper them- 
selves, have little meaning ah he finds it 
difficult if not impossible to manipulate 
them. Such marks may very well seem to 
him erratic, changeable, and inconsistent 
It is to be expected that the symbolism 
behind the marks on paper would be even 
more disturbed. However, such problems 
of symbolism are beyond the scope of this 
paper. 


5A. A. Strauss and N. C. Kephart, Psychopathology 
and Education of the Brain-Injured Child. Volume !!. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1955. 

*A. A. Strauss and L. E. Lehtinen, Psychopathology 
and Education of the Brain-injured Child. Volume /. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1947. 

7D. H. Radler and N. C. Kephart, Success Through 
Play. New York: Harpers, 1960. 
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PART lil 
Reading and Mental Health 








1. In the Elementary Grades 


a. The Impact of Reading on 
the Personal Development 
of Children 


SISTER MARY THEOPHEMIA, C.S.S.F. 
( FELICIAN ) 


The early elementary school years are 
the golden era in the educational program. 
Before we consider the topic presented 
here, let us devote some thought to the 
aim of education in our American society. 

The core of our culture is neither 
material wealth nor commercial or in- 
dustrial progress but the human being; his 
complete development: social, emotional, 
moral, physical, intellectual and spiritual. 
All that we do must be directed toward the 
attainment of that goal. Yet, at times, we 
fear lest the numerous extra-curricular 
activities tend to pressurize the individual 
and bring frustration to him, where satis- 
faction and joy were intended. 

Who of us has not heard the statement 
that the child's first teachers are his 
parents? That his first school is the home? 
Environment plays a very - rey role 
in the educational growth of the child. 
Readiness for learning, willingness to 
participate, are factors that influence per- 
sonal development. 

The youngster’s character traits and = 
sonality are built upon the relations ips 
that he has with the members of the 
immediate family, parents and the home 
circle through social interaction. The 
neighboring community, its economic 
status, and educational interests and facil- 
ities exert a tremendous influence upon 
his interests. 

Those of us who devote ourselves ex- 
tensively and intensively to children are 
cognizant of the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual. No two persons are alike, con- 
sequently their abilities and capacities 
differ. In lieu of this, we must cautiously 
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guide the individual child in his reading. 
Books have always been a source of in- 
formation, comfort, and pleasure for those 
who know how to use them. Children 
seldom just chance upon a book of interest 
to them. They must be helped either 
directly or indirectly as the case may be. 
‘Free, unguided reading is not the easy 
solution to the development of reading 
interests that some have thought.’’! 

We teach children to read and then 
encourage them to read to learn. Children 
learn to read not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to an end—as a way to find under- 
standing, information, happiness. Artley 
in Your Child Learns to Read says: “All 
through his life a child grows im reading 
as he perfects his ability to identify words 
and interpret the meaning of what he 
reads. All through his life a child is grow- 
ing through reading as he gleans ideas, 
gathers experiences by means of the 
printed page.’’? 

Reading and the developmental traits 
are a two-way channel in the mental 
growth of children. Their characteristics, 
their needs, and their activities at various 
age levels influence their reading in regard 
to what and how they are taught. On the 
other hand, the reading that children later 
pursue together with the correlated activ- 
ities influence their personal development. 
New interests are aroused, new projects 
undertaken, and new adjustments are 
made. 

The earliest experiences of the children 
are those that they encounter at home and 
in their immediate neighborhood. They 
have become somewhat acquainted with 
several community workers and their 
work, with certain common pets and ani- 
mals. They learn their first lessons of love 
at home. Every human being wants to 
love and to be loved. He who feels re- 
jected by his own family may be inclined 

‘Bertha Handlan, “The Fallacy of Free Reading as 
an Approach to Appreciation,’ English Journal, 35, 
April, 1946, pp. 182-88 


2A. Steril Artley, Your Child Learns to Read. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1953. 
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to lavish abnormal amounts of love even 
upon a stray dog. Children readily pro- 
vide substitutes for what may be missing 
in their own lives. At home too they be- 
come familiar with the radio and tele- 
vision. They know when their favorite 
programs will be on and how to dial the 
correct channel. They can listen to nursery 
rhymes, poems, or stories that as yet they 
cannot read for themselves. Older mem- 
bers of the family not only may but should 
read to the youngsters. Books like Ander- 
son's Fairy Tales, Aesop's Fables, Mother 
Goose Rhymes satisfy the child's craving 
for personal happiness and social ap- 
proval. The feeling of security begins as 
the youngster is fondly cuddled in the 
loving arms of his mother or father, and 
at once he correlates security, love, and 
comfort with family living. The pleasure 
that the child experiences as a result of 
the interpretation of the story is a fore- 
runner to the delight that eventually read- 
ing for himself will bring. Reading aloud 
to children is assumed to be a good 
practice for other reasons also. Often the 
style of the author is what makes the 
incident funny or stirs the deeper emo- 
tions. Simply telling about it may lose 
much of the original feeling of the writer. 
By the same token, the less capable readers 
or individuals who may lack vivid imag- 
ination, find that they fail to get the real 
feel of the story from their own silent 
reading. We realize the need for silent 
reading and its place in the reading pro- 
gram, but we must never permit that the 
art of oral reading succumb to the practice 
of silent reading or that it be lost com- 
pletely. By the time the child comes to 
school he should be already bubbling with 
interests and curiosities that have been 
awakened. 

If children are to develop a love for 
books and reading, it is essential that they 
have books of their own. Where the home 
cannot satisfy this need for the child, he 
should have early access to a nearby public 
library even long before he uses the class- 
room or school library. Children at all 
levels and ages should have an opportunity 
to engage in reading, independently and 
voluntarily, books of their own choosing. 
These always depict personal interests. 
What child does not enjoy Heidi, Robin- 


son Crusoe, Hans Brinker, The Greek and 
Roman Myths? 

“Statistics show that in the United 
States today there are nearly 35,000,000 
children between the ages of six and four- 
teen. Teaching all these children to read 
and write offers the largest common task 
for education. Although there has been a 
steady decline in illiteracy in the United 
States, the 1950 census showed that there 
were still some ten million people who 
had less than the equivalent of five years 
of schooling. Educational authorities agree 
that instruction for literacy must continue 
even beyond school days.’’ Gertrude 
Hildreth says that training children for 
universal literacy is the largest educational 
operation undertaken in the world’s 
history.* 

Reading extends, enriches, and goes 
beyond direct experiences. As the children 
read books that portray life in other lands, 
they begin to spin a web of mental im- 
pressions about these peoples, their modes 
of living, and so forth, and the chain 
reaction by which one reading influences 
another broadens their personal outlook 
on life and all that it entails. 

Amy Elizabeth Jensen has made a very 
convincing appraisal of the qualities of 
the teacher who would give her pupils rich 
reading experiences: “(The teacher) one 
who knows books and has a contagious 
delight in them, who knows boys and 
girls as individuals with many-sided inter- 
ests and enthusiasms, and who knows how 
to set the stage to bring books and boys 
and girls together.”* 

George Spache makes the same point 
very explicit: ‘“The average teacher knows 
that she cannot expect children to develop 
real and enduring interests in reading un- 
less she provides materials to promote 
these interests.’”® 


The teacher must cautiously guide the 
reluctant reader to realize that reading can 
help him to be the kind of person he wants 
to a or to improve his skill in the type 
of work he does. Naturally, these personal 
aims must be socially acceptable. The child 

%Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Reading. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 

‘Amy Elizabeth Jensen, “Attracting Children to 


Books’ Elementary English, 33, Oct r, 1956, pp. 


332-39. 
5George Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1954. 
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learns the values of sharing, of honesty 
and fairness in play so that he is alert to 
practice these traits in his play. His self- 
concept of himself, his role in life, his 
methods for success are much more signifi- 
cant in determining his interests than the 
simple factors of age and sex. It is human 
for the child to seek recognition in society. 
Reading should afford him this opportu- 
nity. Interest not only helps to express 
the individuality of the person but also 
“integrates,’’ as Spache says, “and organ- 
izes his behavior in relationship to some 
goal.” (Good Reading for Poor Readers) 

Bibliotherapy offers the opportunity to 
learn to know one’s self better, to under- 
stand others so we can accept people as 
they are, rather than as we should like to 
have them. Reading further enables one 
to recognize his problems as portrayed in 
one or more characters in the story. It 
also provides examples of ways of facing 
and perhaps even solving similar diffi- 
culties to those troubling the reader. Thus 
the reader may be helped in handling 
some of his obstacles to success. Inspired 
stories of such people as Florence Night- 
ingale, Father Damien, and the early 
pioneers fill the child with faith and 
courage, and with zeal to work and 
sacrifice for the good of others. Young 
readers can come to realize that security 
and happiness not only are social virtues, 
but they are also what every human heart 
craves for itself and others. 

Due to the great speed and ease of 
communication in the world today, con- 
cepts of nations, continents, and planets 
no longer imply distance as in yesteryear, 
but nearness. This again presents a new 
horizon for increased reading and another 
means by which the child broadens his 
perceptions. Biographies of great men 
whether in science or sports, career books 
and the like, our great national and 
religious leaders will influence the reader 
in some specific way, which may not neces- 
sarily be evident till later years. The Story 
of My Life by Helen Keller is one that 
calls for mention in this respect. Jeanette 
Eaton’s magnificent Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Warrior Saint, Clara Barton by Mildred 
Pace, and Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series ate great favorites among 
children and portray outstanding char- 
worth discussing with the reader. 


acteristics of mind and heart, qualities 

Reading affords an opportunity tor dis- 
tant traveling around the world. Here one 
need not make early reservations or bother 
with luggage or extra paraphernalia. All 
that one needs is his identification of 
travel, a well-chosen book, and then in the 
luxury of his easy chair in the favorite 
cozy nook, relax and enjoy peace and 
comfort as one glides away from his own 
restricted geographical and cultural en- 
vironment to live with other peoples. Thus 
the reader can experiment vicariously with 
other kinds of personalities and develop 
keen social insights, concern for the 
welfare of others, and improve his public 
relations with them. 

What about the emotional develop- 
ment? Do emotionally disturbed children 
benefit from their reading? Or shall we 
ask: Do children who have emotional 
problems usually have reading difficulties 
also? 

Emotions play such an important role 
in the reading program that the teacher 
cannot segregate out of hand the emotional 
child who is a competent reader from the 
child who is a reading problem, but she 
must consider the characteristics and causes 
of both. Every teacher of reading—this 
includes every teacher in general—should 
recognize the emotional needs of the group 
she is teaching, know how to help children 
release their tensions, and understand how 
to achieve and maintain confidence, secu- 
rity, and mental health in the classroom. 
The maintenance of relaxed and pleasant 
teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil relationships 
fosters wholesome growth of personality, 
which is one of the primary aims of di- 
rected reading. Spache gives a very broad 
selection of graded titles to help meet all 
needs of all children in the beak pre- 
viously mentioned: Good Reading for 
Poor Readers. It follows that emotional 
difficulties and reading problems are not 
synonymous. Each requires separate con- 
sideration and separate treatment. It is 
true, there may be an overlapping of the 
one upon the other. 

Some educators refer to reading as a 
three-fold process: as a source of informa- 
tion, escape, and relaxation. Books supply 
a means of peace and solace for children 
in times of stress, discouragement, or even 
personal loss. They provide suitable out- 
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lets for pent-up feelings; they enrich and 
deepen a sympathetic understanding to- 
ward others; they satisfy the love and 
desire for adventure. Books can awaken a 
sensitivity and an alertness to the beauty 
of literary expression found in a stanza of 
poetry or in flowing prose. In general, 
reading may improve the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and personal and social values. 
Finally, there is great inner satisfaction 
derived from being able to read and com- 
prehend for oneself. 

“Any conception of reading that fails 
to include reflection, critical evaluation, 
and the clarification of meaning is in- 
adequate. . . . Reading not only includes 
recognition, comprehension, and _inter- 
pretation, but also the application of the 
facts apprehended in the study of personal 
and social problems.”* 

Another type of personal development 
to consider is physical growth. Physical 
readiness must be taken into account at 
each level of reading. Physical fitness em- 
bodies the habits of healthful living based 
on an understanding of the body and its 
needs, and right attitudes toward every- 
thing that leads to good health. A child 
reads about a certain hero in sports and 
is challenged to value honor and not the 
goal of victory bought at the price of 
honor. Excellence of mind, character, and 
creative ability are fostered. 

In this phase of consideration we 
must not forget the physically-handi- 
capped. Some physical disorders cannot 
be completely overcome; others may de- 
velop in the course of the years. Conse- 
quently, the teacher must strive to help 
the child meet his defect and learn to live 
with it. If the child is physically disabled 
himself and reads about some youngster 
like himself, he may be induced to react 
to his life's situations as the character in 
the story and realize that there is always 
a bright future in store for him. There is 
always a glorious tomorrow to anticipate 
if we but learn how. It might be advisable 
for all of us to ponder the statement: “I 
complained I had no shoes till I saw a 
man who had no feet.” 

Red Shoes for Nancy by Marguerite 


*William S$. Gray, “The Nature and Types of Read- 
ing,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, p. 
26. Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society of 
Education, Part |. Bloomington, Iilinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1937. 


Hamilton is a heart-rending story. An- 
other one that comes to my mind is John 
P. Frank’s My Son's Story. This is a true 
story of a personal tragedy of the fight for 
a baby’s life; a story of the inspiring 
courage and faith of the parents whose 
infant son had cortical atrophy. He re- 
ceived his first care in one of our institu- 
tions in Buffalo and now as an older child 
is at St. Coletta’s in Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


The spiritual values are frequently en- 
veloped within the true plot of the story 
as in the case just mentioned. In guiding 
the reading of children we should make a 
serious effort to point out the moral values 
in the particular selections. Innumerable 
lessons flow from the old adage, the 
golden rule. Reading offers a wealth of 
oportunities for the child to see how he 
can turn his ordinary actions of the day to 
a virtue. He learns to render service to his 
fellow-man in daily life. Children can at 
a very early age learn to do and say the 
nicest things in the nicest way by means 
of examples set forth in their reading 

In the reading on social studies the 
individual meets other good qualities that 
he may strive to acquire; qualities that 
make a true man. Prudence deals with 
diligence and co-operation in school 
activities. It suggests caution in choosing 
good companions, observance of the rules 
of health and safety, and weighing the 
advice given by others. The child has 
occasion to observe various ways of 
practicing justice in his reading in social 
studies, history and civics. Here he sees 
people rendering to others whatever is due 
them. Honor, obedience, submission, all 
these find their significant places in check- 
ing personal development. City ordinances 
and school rules and regulations offer 
unbounded spiritual values to the indi- 
vidual. 

While all worthwhile reading tends to 
develop the child in one or more areas, 
the aspect of intellectual growth is ever 
present. There can be no reading without 
simultaneous development of the intellect. 
As the bright rays of the sun affect every 
individual in their scope in a different 
manner, so too, the thoughts presented 
by writers affect the readers in varied ways. 
The beauty of the gift of reading and 
comprehending lies within the secret 
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realms of the mind and heart of the 
individual. The great wonders of the 
world may be expressed in flowing literary 
masterpieces; yet, even these may be in- 
ferior to the sublime thoughts that they 
arouse within the active intellect of finite 
man. And so, it is only natural that we 
seck higher spiritual values and turn to 
reading for those inspiring words that 
result in a heart to heart conversation with 
the Supreme Being. 

Conclusions: 

The heart of all education today, the 
central focus from which all learning 
flows is reading. To be effective, to bring 
forth fruits of success, reading must be 
based on the needs and interests of 
children. We no longer teach reading as 
an isolated subject. It is an integrated 
subject—a means toward an end. Our 
primary concern in education is the indi- 
vidual child, his needs and interests, his 
abilities, his purpose in life. With that 
end in mind we present various means as 
tools with which the child may success- 
fully attain his envisioned goal. Reading 
is perhaps the most captivating means 
because it is ‘through, with, and in reading 
that the child may attain complete per- 
sonal development. 

We aim to educate the whole man and 
this we can do by integrating reading with 
the personal needs of the child. Per- 
sonality traits are observed as the child 
grows: socially, emotionally, morally, 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually. 
With reading as a basis for promoting 
this growth, the teacher may guide the 
child in his free reading and thus help 
bring about desired traits. Bacon said, 
“Reading maketh a full man” and we 
might add, with always new openings for 
continued reading. 


b. The Influence of Personal 
Factors on the Reading 
Development of Children 


ANNE SELLEY MCKILLoP 


In recent years we have recognized that 
how a child reads, what he reads, and how 
much he reads are expressions of all that 
he is. Every aspect of his development and 


his every characteristic have an influence 
upon his reading. It is easy to accept this 
generalization, but it is much more difhi- 
cult to disentangle the threads by which 
characteristics, feelings, and experiences 
are related to reading skill, interest, and 
choice. 

Much of what we know about the in- 
fluence of personal factors on reading 
comes from studies of the children who 
have had difficulty in learning to read, 
and it is tempting to approach our topic 
from this point of view. We shall, how- 
ever, resist this temptation, and attempt 
to look at not only the negative but also 
the positive effect of personal factors upon 
reading. 

In any reading situation there are two 
elements, the child and the material he is 
to read. It seems logical that how he feels 
about the content of what he is reading 
will exert an influence upon his choice of 
material, his understanding, and even his 
memory of what he has read. Psycho- 
logical research has documented these 
logical conclusions. Many investigators 
have shown a relationship between attitude 
and perception, between attitude and inter- 
pretation of reading material, and between 
attitude and memory for material read. 

In any situation one tends to see that 
which he is expecting to see. If you are 
looking for a lost red ball, you will see 
bits of red which you have never noticed 
before, a red flower, a red label from a 
can, a scrap of red cloth. In a similar way 
attitudes provide a set for our perceptions. 
I am often amused at the way I misread 
words on posters in headlines. Just the 
other day I noticed a headline which, I 
thought, said ‘Seven Canadians Elevated.”’ 
On closer look I realized it had said, 
“Seven Cardinals Elevated.” I am a 
Canadian and my national pride had in- 
fluenced my perception. Once you become 
aware of this tendency for feeling to 
distort perception you will find many 
examples in your own experiences and in 
your work with children. 

Strong feelings and attitudes appear to 
affect the reader's skill in critical reading.’ 
If his feelings are deeply involved, he is 
less able to be objective, to see what the 
~ tHelen J. Crossen, Effect of Attitudes of the Reader 


upon Critical Reading Ability. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1947, 133. 
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author is saying, and to evaluate it ac- 
curately. If you, for example, have strong 
feelings about a certain method of teach- 
ing reading, it will be difficult for you to 
read critically a passage which supports 
your belief-—you will think this author 
good no matter what he says. It will be 
equally difficult for you to read an article 
attacking your position—you may mis- 
interpret what the writer is saying by 
confusing what he really says with what 
you think anyone who is opposed to your 
position would say. There seems to be less 
effect from attitude on reading tasks which 
require a specific —s of exactly what 
the author said than there is on tasks where 
the reader is allowed to make judgments 
regarding the author, his purposes, and the 
general idea of the passage.* 

There is some evidence that critical read- 
ing can be measured and taught. It is in 
the upper grades of the elementary school 
that we set forth such an objective for the 
reading — We ough, then, to be 
alert and help children alert to the 
distorting effects which strong feeling may 
have. I recall a skillful fifth grade teacher 
in Western Canada who found a group of 
youngsters rejecting stories about French 
Canada, and, when they were required to 
read the stories, giving very biased inter- 
pretations of the content. This teacher 
seized the opportunity for a series of 
lessons on French Canada. She wove in 
stories of the early explorers, pointed out 
how much Canadian exploration had been 
done by the French, brought in French 
records so the children could hear the 
language, provided some easy French 
books, and encouraged children to read 
the French instructions on the packages 
in their homes. By the time the children 
returned to the rejected story, they ap- 
proached it with a different attitude, and 
were able to be somewhat less prejudiced 
in their interpretation. Such a simple 
technique does not, of course, touch the 
deep roots of ago but it can help 
youngsters to free themselves from the 
bonds of their biases. 

Memory, too, serves attitude. We tend 
to remember those things which we wish 





to remember and which fit in with our 
already established beliefs. Each of us will 
tend to pick out from the lectures he hears 
those ides which he already holds and 
then remember them, disregarding those 
ideas which do not suit his pattern of 
thought. This is true, also, of reading. 
Material which conforms to an already 
held belief is more readily recalled than 
material which runs counter to such 
beliefs. 

Attitudes affect perception, interpreta- 
tion and memory. They also help deter- 
mine our choice of reading material; we 
tend to choose material which confirms 
those opinions and beliefs which we 
already hold. In adults this tendency is 
seen in our subscription to and reading of 
those periodicals which confirm our al- 
ready established political opinions. In 
children it is less clearly seen but it is 
“in the making.” 

Beliefs, prejudices, and attitudes are 
learned through experience. In this way a 
child’s experience affects his reading. But 
experience operates in another way—it is 
the raw material from which meaning is 
built. The word “lake” can mean little to 
a child who has never seen a fairly large 
body of water; “‘elevator’’ means one 
thing to a New York child, another to a 
prairie youngster. Certainly life expe- 
riences constitute a personal factor of 
importance in reading. 

The relationship between understand- 
ing, feeling, and reading skill is illustrated 
by Mrs. Ashton-Warner® in her descrip- 
tion in Spinster of the struggles and 
triumphs of a New Zealand teacher and a 
class of Maori children. Mrs. Ashton- 
Warner speaks of the Key Vocabulary of 
her Maori children, the words these 
children choose to learn when they were 
encouraged to tell of their experiences. 
Note that the teacher kept for each 
child only those word Pas which he 
remembered. Here there is no emphasis 
on the words forgotten but only on the 
remembered. 

Today I work on Rangi, a five-year-old 

Maori. Nothing will make him learn the 

first words of the imported books. Yet they 


seem normal enough words. “Come and 
look.” “See the boats.” “Little Dog.” “See 





2Anne Selley McKillop, The Relationship Between the 
Reader's Altitude and Certain Types 

Response, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1952, 101. 


Sylvia Ashton-Warner, Spinster. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1959, p. 242. 
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my aeroplane” . But Wiki and Rangi “Anne” because, as she said, “We are 
and other like them, sit and smile and never two Anne’s—she is Auntie Anne and I am 
recognize them again. All this toil, I thin Mary Anne.” She spent the better part of 


trying to teach them something that doesn’t 
interest them and trying to force them to like 
something they hate. Why must we? Why 
don't I teach them something that does in- 
terest them? .. . . What does interest them ? 

“What is Rangi’s background?’ I ask the 
Head. 

“His father is. a pugilist who runs a 
gambling den at the pub.” 

“What are you frightened of, Rangi?” 
I ask as he sits in a knot of others. 

“P’ lice.” 

"Why ?”” 

“P’lice they takes me to gaol and cuts me 
up with a butcher-knife.”’ 

I print these words on separate cards and 
give them to him. And Rangi, who lives on 
love and kisses and thrashings and fights and 
fear of the police and who took four months 
to learn “come,” “look,” ‘and’ takes four 
minutes to learn: 


Butcher-knife Daddy 
Gaol Mummie 
police Rangi 
sing haka 

cry fight 


kiss 
So I make a reading card for him: out 
of these words, which he reads at first sight, 
his first reading, and his face lights up with 
understanding. And from here he goes on 
to other reading, even the imported books. 
His mind is unlocked, some great fear is 
discharged, he understands at last and he 

can read. 


I think we are safe in assuming that a 
child is likely to remember a word that is 
important to him, a word that means 
something vivid and real in his expe- 
rience. Even children who come from 
privileged homes have their “Key Vocab- 
ulary,” words which have special meaning 
for them. Betsy, a five-year old, saw a big 
box delivered to her home just before 
Christmas. To her question about what 
was in it her Mother replied, “Wait until 
Christmas.” Later that evening she was 
found laboriously copying, the letters 
which she found on the box: T-E-L-E- 
V-I-S-I-O-N. Next day she took this 
crumpled bit of paper to her kindergarten 
teacher and asked, ‘“What does that say ?’’ 
This was one of the words in her key 
vocabulary, and a good illustration of how 
personal factors may influence reading. 
Mary, another five-year-old, was despon- 
dent over the departure of a beloved aunt. 
After a few minutes of dejection she 
asked her Grandmother how to write 


an hour copying her name, her aunt's 
name and pointing out again and again 
to her Grandmother what these little black 
marks said. This was part of ber Key 
Vocabulary, a bit of nile skill acquired 
because of love and because of experience 
with separation. 

If we could find in school ways to tap 
the experiences which are most significant 
in children’s lives and put written words 
to these experiences, we would go a long 
way toward solving the problem of ‘‘readi- 
ness,” and toward harnessing personal 
characteristics and experiences in the 
service of learning. 

The child's experience will not only 
help to determine which words are “easy” 
and which are “hard” for him, but they 
will also determine how he feels about 
reading and how important it is for him. 
To some children it is a valuable tool 
which will unlock a world of wonders; to 
others it is a meaningless hoop through 
which we ask them to jump. 

Beyond the influence of the child’s 
experiences on his reading skill we find 
the influence of his most intimate thoughts 
feelings, and attitudes. himself, is 
not always aware of these influences. What 
does reading mean to him—not just as 
“reading” but as a symbol of something 
else? Does he see reading as an important 
grown-up activity, one he aspires to engage 
in as quickly as he can? Or does he shy 
away from the whole idea of growing up? 
If he is eager to grow up and if he sees 
reading as a grown-up activity, he will be 
eager to learn. But if he is reluctant to 
leave the cosy safety of babyhood, reading 
may hold little appeal for him. 


Certain investigators, for example 
Rubenstein and others,* have hypothesized 
that reading is essentially an aggressive act. 
One “devours a page,” “eats up knowl- 
edge,” has in one fashion or another to 
“attack” the printed word. Such workers 
feel that children who have unusual diffi- 
culty learning to read are often children 
who have great difficulty handling the 


“Ben O. Rubenstein, M. L. Falick, Morton Levitt and 
Rudolf Ekstein, “Learning Impotence: A Suggested 
Diagnostic Category, » ~ Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 29: pp. 315- 
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aggression which is a normal part of grow- 
ing up. These children are terrified of 
their own aggression; they dare not expend 
any on the printed page lest they be car- 
ried off by the strength of their feelings 
and no longer be in control of their 
hostile impulses. They may be afraid to 
“look,” since looking may seem to be 
fraught with danger. Seeing the printed 
word becomes a way of knowing and these 
children may be afraid to know. They 
may be afraid to be aggressive because 
their aggression is overpowering, and they 
may be afraid to learn because they are 
afraid to be curious. If these fears are 
barriers to learning to read, we must take 
these feelings into account in our analysis 
of the personal factors which influence 
reading skill. How the child feels about 
his aggressive impulses, whether he is 
overwhelmed by them or is able to handle 
them reasonably well; how he feels about 
knowledge, whether he is eager to learn 
about anything which catches his fancy or 
is in some vague way ashamed of his 
curiosity; these will be important in- 
fluences on his reading skill. 

A child's reading is influenced not only 
by his attitudes, experiences, and feelings 
about reading but also by his feelings 
about himself and his success. Walsh® 
found that among nine to eleven year-old 
boys, the poor reader was more likely than 
the adequate reader to portray himself in 
doll play as “restricted in action; unable 
to express his feelings appropriately and 
adequately; being criticized, rejected, or 
isolated; and acting defensively, through 
compliance, evasion or negativism.”” A 
child's confidence in himself is an im- 
portant factor in success in reading. 


Another attitude which may be crucial 
in the child’s reading is how he feels about 
success. Most teaching programs depend 
on a child's success in the reading process 
to keep him interested, striving, and satis- 
fied. This assumes that a child wants suc- 
cess, that he feels it is within his reach and 
that he achieves it reasonably often. Al- 
though we know this, we find when we 
look at children in school that not all 
children achieve a reasonable measure of 
~ Sanne Marie Walsh, Self-concepts of Bright Boys 
With Learning Difficulties. New York: Bureav of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956, p. 52. 


success, and some do not seem to care. It 
is as if they cultivate failure. If a child is 
afraid of success because it seems in some 
way threatening to him, if he feels that 
he doesn’t deserve to succeed because he 
is in some way unworthy, it is not much 
wonder that he will not learn to read. He 
has to fail, either to prove to himself that 
he really isn’t any good, or as a punish- 
ment for his unworthiness, or to keep 
himself safe from the threats of success. 

Experience, attitudes toward the mate- 
rial, toward reading, and toward one’s 
self all exert an influence on reading. This 
influence can be found on every aspect of 
reading skill, word recognition, compre- 
hension, speed, recall, selection and in- 
terest in reading. We have already seen, 
for example, how word recognition may 
be influenced by the child’s experiences, 
or by his feeling regarding curiosity. We 
have seen too, how comprehension may 
be influenced by attitude and by expe- 
rience. 

Speed, too, shows the same effects. Some 
children are slow readers because they do 
not have the experiences to help them 
understand what they are reading about 
Others are slow readers because they are 
excessively cautious. It seems dangerous 
for them to take a chance and go quickly 
in case they miss something. Boredom 
with the material, or intensely negative 
feelings about it may also result in slow 
reading. 

Many youngsters in the intermediate 
grades are able to recognize the words, 
can understand what they read, and are 
even able to cover material at a reasonable 
rate. Immediate recall is good, but after a 
few minutes they seem to have forgotten 
everything they read. These are the 
children who complain that they read the 
assignment, but “don’t remember.” Again 
personal factors may be the culprits. It 
may be the resistive effect of strong feel- 
ings, or lack of experience to make the 
material meaningful, or unconscious fears 
of success. 

What a child reads and how much he 
reads may also be influenced by personal 
factors. We have seen that he tends to 
choose material which is in line with his 
attitudes. He may choose material which 
appeals to him because of his past expe- 
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riences. If he has been fishing with his 
father, books about fishing may have a 
special appeal. He may choose material 
which helps him to escape from the 
routine of his everyday life. There is some 
evidence that children who were not good 
readers tended to choose more material 
dealing with family life and sports than 
did good readers. Was this because they 
needed the security of vicarious family 
life, and the achievement of vicarious 
sports 7° 

Whether a child is a bookworm or a 
reluctant reader may be in part a product 
of personal factors. It is true that interest 
in reading is in part the result of skill in 
reading, but skill is also a result of per- 
sonal factors, and even with equal skill 
one child may find great pleasure in books, 
another may turn to them only when there 
is nothing else to do. There is some evi- 
dence that good readers may be more 
withdrawn than less skilled readers while 
the less skilled are more aggressive than 
the good readers.’ It is true that for some 
children reading may be a substitute for 
friends, or for more active pursuits. 


So far we have looked only at personal 
factors in the child's life and their in- 
fluence on reading. But the personal 
factors in the teacher's life may also have 
an effect on the development of the 
child’s reading. The teacher's values, his 
feelings about reading, and about chil- 
dren's difficulties, his attitudes toward the 
material read will affect the way he teaches 
reading and consequently what his pupils 
learn. 

What can the teacher do? He can be 
aware of his own personal values and of 
the values of the children. He can attempt 
to provide reading experiences which will 
be furthered by personal factors rather 
than hindered by them. He can help even 
young children become aware of the 
tendency of attitude “to serve desire 
before it serves truth.’’ He can become 
alert to those situations in which personal 
factors are barriers to learning and seek 
help in the demolition of the Be ol, 


*Charles H. Reed, “Interrelationships of Various 
Measures of Personality and Reading in Two Sixth 
Grade Classes,’ unpublished masters thesis, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1948. 

Robert S. Steward, “Personality Maladjustment 
and Reading Achievement,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1947. 


2. In Secondary Schools 


a. Impact of Reading on the 
Personal Development of 
Young People 


Davip H. RUSSELL 


The International Reading Association 
is concerned with the improvement of 
reading instruction. The teacher of Eng- 
lish in secondary schools, in contrast, often 
works primarily with English and Ameri- 
can literature organized historically or in 
thematic units. Somehow or other a bridge 
must be built between these two goals and 
activities. One means of fraternization or 
unification is our concern today with the 
impact of reading on young people. It is 
not enough for the elementary teacher to 
develop efficient word-attack skills or the 
English teacher to concentrate on the 
interpretation of figurative language. The 
teacher of reading is concerned with 
interpretation and the teacher of English 
devlean specific reading skills. The area 
of common concern lies in the region of 
the interpretation of the impact of reading. 
It is at these levels that an alliance be- 
tween the reading pr and the 
literature approach can be effected. 


Five Levels of Reading 


This reciprocity can be achieved for 
the maximum development of young 
people if we review the fact that we read 
at five levels: 

(1) At the first level we are largely 
concerned with the sounds of words and 
letters. In some school situations children 
are encouraged in word calling or “bark- 
ing at words” without much meaning 
attached. 

(2) At the second level we read 
casually for a general impression as the 
2+ sees what the book is about or the 

usiness man dozes over his evening news- 
paper. Such scanning may be useful as a 
preliminary device or it may leave no 
trace. 

(3) At the third level we read for 
literal comprehension. We get the facts 
or we follow explicit directions. The 
children fill in the workbook blanks and 
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the high school students answer the ques- 
tions on the plot of the novel. This type 
of literal comprehension is most used in 
schools and most studied in research. 
Such reading may have many positive 
values for the child finding some facts on 
Africa or the suburbanite engaged in a 
weekend ‘do-it-yourself’ project. 

(4) At the fourth level we interpret 
what we read. We go beyond the literal 
comprehension of the fact or the main 
idea to read between the lines. We draw 
some conclusion of our own from the 
passage—we envisage or predict or infer. 
Sometimes we reflect on the author's 
argument—we evaluate or analyze crit- 
ically. Such reading we can roughly label 
creative and critical reading. We ordinarily 
don’t do much of this in school but, as we 
shall see, perhaps we can do more. This 
and the following level are more complex 
and subtle. 

(5) Occasionally we read at a fifth 
level—or depth. We go beyond thought- 
ful analysis, interpretation of literary 
devices or critical review. At the fifth level 
reading becomes a stirring personal expe- 
rience. We recognize a new, important 
idea in the actions, characters or values 
described. We feel what Wilson called 
“the shock of recognition.’’ The impact of 
the material is such that we see ourselves 
or others more clearly. In our reading we 
are changed, a little, as persons. 

Most reading, in school and home, is 
done at the third, associative level and 
most of the writing and research in the 
field of reading have been done at the 
first and third levels. We know a lot about 
word et It the teaching of phonics, 
and ways of developing comprehension of 
the printed page. Activities at these two 
level make many contributions to the 
individual. There are worthwhile effects 
of this sort of reading for all people. The 
young child enjoys his new-found skill of 
working out new words and the world’s 
work and its week end hobbies involve the 
use of much factual material to contribute 
to knowledge and skill. Reading has 
always been one of our most important 
resources for gaining knowledge. Granted 
a modicum of reading skill in the indi- 
vidual, books and libraries are storehouses 
of information for him. Thus, reading at 


the third level may have influences on per- 
sonal development. It may give the twelve- 
year old increasing skill in making model 
airplanes or it may help the adolescent 
acquire some facts about the French 
Revolution or about adult life. 

At the fourth level, we are not so sure 
of our ground as we are concerning word 
recognition or literal comprehension. A 
feature of recent research, however, has 
been considerable work on critical and 
creative reading abilities For example, 
Sochor' has edited for the National 
Council on Research in English a research 
bulletin entitled Critical Reading. In a 
recent study at the University of Cali- 
fornia, for a second example, Clark? de- 
veloped twenty-three lessons in reading to 
predict beyond the given facts and tested 
some ways of teaching these in the class- 
room. Both Sochor and Clark found that 
tests of critical reading and of reading to 
predict were relatively independent of the 
usual measures of vocabulary and compre- 
hension. In going from literal comprehen- 
sion to personal interpretation as in pre- 
diction, a reader puts more of himself into 
his reading. He thinks beyond the line of 
print. In critical and creative reading the 
ra py process is the stimulus to many 

inds of thinking—to drawing analogies, 
to checking a writer’s point of view, or 
to beginning an attack on a personal 
problem. As suggested below, more work 
needs doing in exploring this process of 
thoughtful reaction to an author's ideas. 


It is on the fifth level, however, that 
our knowledge is slightest and our needs 
are greatest, and so it is with the effects 
of reading on individuals that this paper 
is chiefly concerned. Can literature affect 
the lives of children, adolescents or 
adults? In the words of Ciardi, can it 
make him ‘quietly passionate’’ about an 
idea or a cause? Can literature contribute 
to the self-concept? Can a story about 
courage fill a boy with courage or help 
him find himself? Or is this too much to 
ask, even of great literature? Reading may 
be useful at all five levels, but somehow, 


‘E. Elona Sochor, editor, Critical Reading: An In- 
troduction. Bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in English. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1959. 

*Charles M. Clark. Teaching Sixth-Grade Students 
to Moke Predictions from Reading Materials. Doctoral 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1958. 
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this fifth level of impact seems the most 
tantalizing and important of all. 


Previous Assumptions 


In the past, the teaching of English in 
the secondary school has been guided by 
two assumptions, depending in part on 
the maturity of the students and the per- 
sonality of the teacher. The first assump- 
tion is the scholarly one—that adolescents 
should study literature as literature. This 
means not only that youth should know 
some of the great writers and literary 
works of our heritage but that they should 
be able to state why they are great. The 
approach has embraced, accordingly, an 
introduction to such fields as literary 
history and criticism. At its worst this 
teaching has been a rehashing of the in- 
structor's college notes. At its best, it has 
opened new worlds to adolescents with 
superior verbal abilities and language in- 
terests. The second assumption, however, 
is Our primary concern today. It is the 
belief that the study of good literature 
can influence character and behavior. It 
goes beyond the enjoyment of stories and 
poems, typical of good elementary school 
teaching, to the hypothesis that literature 
influences lives. We teach literature to add 
meaning to friendship, loyalty, courage, 
honesty, justice, faith, truth, and the other 
lovely words of our language. 

In assuming that literature inculcates 
the virtues, the moral certitudes of our 
culture, we have followed the beliefs of 
the ancient Greeks and other philosophers 
down through the ages. On many oc- 
casions, too, good men have testified to 
the power of literature in their lives as 
when Luther Burbank declared that his 
whole life was changed by reading one 
book, The Origin of the Species. But such 
testimony, especially from literary people, 
does not constitute evidence in the 
scientific sense. What happened to Hous- 
man or de la Mare or Vachel Lindsay may 
not necessarily happen to the typical junior 
in George Washington High. We may 
hope that the study of literature will 
influence youth, but we cannot depend 
upon the personal affirmation of a few 
exceptional people. Instead, it is our duty 
to look at other evidence based on re- 


search, incomplete as it is. What, then, 
are some solid facts about the impact or 
effects of reading? 


Some Possible Effects of Reading 


The effects of reading depend upon the 
kind of reading we do—upon which of 
the five levels we are operating. At the 
first two levels of word recognition and 
casual impression the impact on the 
reader's personality or life cannot be great. 
In elementary school or secondary school 
the child who is barely deciphering mate- 
rial much too difficult for a person of his 
reading ability has little opportunity to 
interpret at the fourth level or, at the fifth 
level, to find materials useful in solving 
his own problems. Piekarz*, for example, 
has shown that children unable to read a 
passage with relative ease have fewer re- 
actions to it, with many more responses at 
the literal-meaning level than at the im- 
plied-meaning or evaluation levels. Ac- 
cordingly, the effort we give to the making 
of skilful, fluent readers is worthwhile in 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school. Youth need word-attack skills and 
ability to follow directions, not because 
they are going to read only words or 
follow directions blindly, but so they can 
go into the meanings behind the words 
and, if necessary, to questions about the 
validity of the directions. Grasp of literal 
meaning ordinarily comes first. No stu- 
dent can interpret sensory appeal or sym- 
bolism if he cannot understand the literal 
meaning of the passage. This is one 
argument for occasional use of the “‘read- 
to” situation, whether in third grade or 
tenth grade, but it is also an argument 
for a sound body of literal comprehension 
skills as a basis for interpretation and for 
impact. 

But teachers of elementary and of 
secondary classes can help young people 
derive both literal meanings and implied 
meanings. I believe the problem is not 
“either-or” and that teachers of fourth 
grade and teachers of secondary English 
must operate in both orbits. However, it 
is in the realm of imaginative literature 
that we usually get to the fourth and fifth 


3Josephine A. Piekarz, ‘Getting Meaning from Read- 
ing,’ Elementary School Journal, 56:303-309, March, 
1956. 
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levels of reading. It is here that good 
writing is intrepid in its approach to 
problems, ingenious in its solution of 
difficulties, in a way that the child or 
adolescent cannot achieve by himself. Get- 
ting the words right is not enough. It is 
at these fourth and fifth levels that read- 
ing can make its greatest contribution to 
individual development. 


Fortunately, we have some research 
evidence beginning to be accumulated 
about reading at the fourth level of inter- 
pretation of printed materials. The effects, 
of course, will depend upon how the 
reader interprets. 


a. Most children do not seem to respond 
to some of the commoner literary devices 
such as metaphor or personification before 
they are in their teens. 


b. Children’s interpretations are influenced 
by their attitudes and expectancies toward 
what they are reading, by their previous 
“set” in the reading situation. 


c. When asked to respond to short stories, 
adolescents give interpretational reactions as 
a dominant type of response; other categories 
of response, in order, are narrational, associ- 
ational, self-involvement, literary judgments. 


d. Responses to a piece of literature are 
largely an individual matter. Children and 
adolescents with different experiences, per- 
sonalities, and needs see different things in 
the same character, story, or poem—and one 
interpretation may be just as “true” or 
“honest” as the other. Consequently, teachers 
of reading and literature should yare of 
looking for the one “correct” interpretation. 


e. With adolescents, literary judgments and 
emotional involvements vary inversely. In 
other words, children and adolescents tend 
to suspend objectivity when emotionally in- 
volved. Conversely, if we emphasize objective 
judgment, we may cut down emotional re- 
sponse, 


f. The most common emotional involvements 
of adolescents in fiction seem to be “happi- 
ness binding’ (the desire for a happy 
ending) and insistence upon certainty in in- 
terpretation 


Perhaps these half-dozen samples of 
findings are enough to show that we are 
beginning to accumulate some research 
evidence about some of the psychological 
factors involved in interpretation, whether 
it is a good story in a third reader, a 
chapter or poem in a high school anthol- 
ogy, or an individual example of an 
author's work. 


The Impact of Reading 


Unfortunately, evidence about reading 
having an impact on lives is largely con- 
fined to anecdote and to case studies. Some 
of you remember a book, story or poem 
that greatly affected you. MacLeish has 
said that ‘A poem must not mean, but 
be.”” Proust has written, “Every reader 
reads himself. The writer's work is merely 
a kind of optical instrument that makes it 
possible for the reader to discern what, 
without this book, he could perhaps have 
never seen in himself.” But we and our 
students are not MacLeishes or Prousts 
and we have trouble translating such in- 
sights into classroom practices. Elsewhere 
I have summarized the research on the 
impact of reading* and shown that effects 
depend upon the characteristics of the 
individual doing the reading, the content 
of the materials read, and the total situa- 
tion in which the reading is done. Studies 
by Smith, Weingarten, and others have 
shown possible influences on values and 
behavior. The process of bibliotherapy as 
used with individuals with personality 
difficulties may have some lessons for us 
here in work with more normal adoles- 
cents. Rather than trying to quote you 
the ten or fifteen researches that give 
some evidence of the effects of reading, I 
should like to proceed with a few ex- 
amples of what can be done in ordinary 
classroom situations. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


A few lucky young people make private 
discoveries of the world of literature, but 
most children need to be helped in their 
explorations by the understanding parent 
and teacher. For generations parents and 
teachers have made an honest effort to go 
beyond the surface facts or literal ideas 
of a selection to some of the important, 
underlying ideas because they would have 
children or youth greatly influenced by 
literature. Teachers especially can be aware 
of the many different potentialities of the 
reading process corresponding, in part, to 
the five levels described above. Reading 
may bring at least eight kinds of results: 


“David H. Russell, “Some Research on the Impact 
# Reading,” English Journal, 47:398-413, October, 
1958. 
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Acquisition of new skills 
Skill and | Increase of worthwhile in- 


Understanding formation : , 
Knowledge of how to find 


out more 


| Development of interests and 
appreciation 

Improvement of problem- 
solving and critical thinking 


Interpretation 


Evolution of social and per- 
sonal insights 
Understanding of fundamen- 
tal values 
Changes in 
personality 





Impact ; 
behavior and 





The list is hypothetical and formidable, 
but teachers should not stop short at the 
end of the first three possibilities described 
as literal understanding. Let me illustrate 
something of the last two areas because 
they are the most difficult. The materials 
I use are deliberately taken from popular 
basal readers and anthologies. You don’t 
have to go to a highly selected individual 
piece of literature to get literary or human 
values. In fact, above second readers at 
least, most selections are put in reading 
materials for class use just because they 
have some underlying ideas and may 
illustrate important values. 

Take for example the little poem, “Bird 
Talk” found in a basal third reader. Now 
you could teach this poem at the level, 
here are birds chattering together and this 
is what they say. Or by question and 
discussion you can lead the group to see 
that our perceptions depend upon our 
point of view. Birds see things in bird- 
ways and each of us see things in our own 
individual way. You might stop with this 
important bit of psychology. Finally, some 
children might be led to the climactic idea 
expressed elsewhere by Robert Burns 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 
Because this is a third-grade poem, of 
course the children should do something 
about it besides discussing it. Perhaps they 
will write other poems, as one class did, 
from the point of view of other animals. 
“Think—said the rabbit,”! or ‘Think, 
said the horse,” etc. Or perhaps they might 
write, as another group did, ‘‘How I see 
myself and how some other person 


(mother, friend) sees me.” These last 
were personal documents to be read only 
by the teacher. 

Or at the secondary school level take 
the Edwin Arlington Robinson poem 
“Richard Cory” found in some antholo- 
gies. The poem starts: 


Whenever, Richard Cory went downtown, 
We people on the pavement looked at him; 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored and imperially slim. 


One way to use this poem is to postpone 
discussion. Instead, let the students hear 
the poem a couple of times and then write 
what they think is its theme. The reactions 
of one group of students to this ambiguous 
poem varied considerably. In response to 
the question about its main idea one stu- 
dent said, “The personal problems of 
Richard Cory,’ another, “Money is not 
everything”; another, ‘contrast between 
rich and poor’; and still another, “All 
that looks perfect may not be so; decep- 
tiveness of appearances.” Here were young 
people reaching for the truth, each in his 
own way, and who is to say which answer 
is ‘correct.’ Perhaps, all of them deserve 
further discussion, writing, and searches 
for related literary materials. 

This poem may be a bit of a shocker to 
the junior high school student who is 
“happiness bound,” who has been ac- 
customed to stories with the Hollywood 
ending of “all's well.” Perhaps this is 
enough—all does not end well in this 
world. How would you do it? Perhaps the 
group can be encouraged to dig a little 
deeper, can be helped to understand the 
behavior, first of the townspeople, and 
then of Richard Cory himself. Here is a 
piece of literature whose ambiguity can 
stimulate discussion and writing. Thus 
the i moves away from the black-and- 
white of the Westerns and much cheap 
fiction to a study of some of the mixed 
motives and human conflicts found in all 
of us. Then they are on the way to some 
of the self insight and social insights 
which literature can give. 

We have evidence that teen-agers want 
to grapple with some of these problems. 
For example, one English teacher in a 
California high school collected the 
opinions of an “average” ninth grade 


about the books labelled “teen-age books” 
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in their school library. Here are some of 
the comments (these are all quotations): 


i. I'd like more realism, not so much fairy 
stuff, with phony living happily ever 
after. 

2. Books which present the ordinary teen- 
ager and his problems, so we can see how 
some are solved. 

3. Teen-agers cuss and know cuss words, 
but the books I read sound as if they 
were written for ten-year-olds. 

4. I'd like a book which would show how 
hard it is for a high school girl to get 
to know the boy she likes. Parents al- 
ways tell you that you should go with 
someone else. 

5. A book which shows us what life is like 
when you grow up. 

6. Most teen-age books are too childish and 
not real enough. Most of them sound like 
a little 8- or 9-year old wrote them. 

7. Authors must think that teen-agers are 
awfully innocent. 

8. Life isn't like what you find in books. 
Life is hard and people are cruel and 
don't think of others, It's dog eat dog, 
and an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth. (From a boy in an underprivileged 
family.) 

Here, then, are interpretations by young 
adolescents not of one poem or story, but 
of the books labelled as written for teen- 
agers and usually found in high school 
libraries. You have noted that a few stu- 
dents found these books satisfying and 
realistic, that others regarded them as pap 
and fantasy. In the reactions there are, 
perhaps, some implications for the content 
of what we ask young adolescents to read. 
Their books should deal somehow with 
situations which seem important to them; 
the books’ problems should be their 
problems. 

I have used poems for my practical 
examples because they are short. You have 
other poems, and other stories and plays 
which mean a lot to you at the fourth and 
fifth levels of reading and which, accord- 
ingly, can be shared with young people. 
These may be a simple story in a primer 
about a family, a tale of heroism, or a 
well-known piece of literature. Whatever 
it is, teach it in depth. Give it time for 
thought. 

To summarize what I am saying, per- 
haps I have been suggesting that second- 
ary teachers can learn from elementary 
teachers, and elementary teachers can learn 
from secondary people. In the past, the 
elementary school has been strong on 


teaching reading skills; in secondary 
schools, some of our best teaching has 
been in literature. Accordingly, secondary 
teachers can learn from elementary people 
ways of teaching reading skills—not just 
word recognition or comprehension, but 
how to read a newspaper, how to handle 
a science chapter, how to study a short 
story, how to attack a play or a novel. 
Conversely, an elementary teacher can 
adopt more of the techniques of a good 
secondary teacher of literature. The teacher 
of the third or the sixth grade can assume 
that some reading is to be done in depth 
—children can be aided in the interpreta- 
tion of character and in discovering social 
and spiritual values. Thus in years ahead, 
successful procedures in each part of the 
school system can be applied at the other 
level. 

For three hundred years now, since the 
days of the New England Primer, some 
people have believed that reading can con- 
tribute to the virtuous life. Probably they 
are right, but we all have to work on it. 


b. The Influence of Personal 
Factors on the Reading 
Development of Young 
People 


RUTH STRANG 


Personal factors really cannot be sep- 
arated from social and environmental 
conditions, for reading development is the 
resultant of interaction between inner 
growth potential and home, school, com- 
munity, and world conditions. The effec- 
tive reader has an extensive background 
of experiences which he uses to interpret 
what he reads. College students who had 
a common background of experience gave 
similar interpretations of excerpts from 
fiction; those whose experiences were 
unique and specific to them “‘reacted indi- 
vidualistically to the reading matter.” 
The effective reader “is interested in 
people, places, and problems outside his 
own sphere of life . . . engages in acti- 
vities requiring a high degree of com- 


‘lee O. Thayer and N. H. Prenko, “Some Psy- 
chological Factors in the Reading of Fiction,’ Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, XCIII (September, 1958), pp. 
113-117. 
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municative skill . . . and is interested in 
the search for a better life and a better 
society.""* 

More attention has been given to per- 
sonality characteristics related to failure 
in reading than to positive factors related 
to reading development. Most frequently 
mentioned are fear, tension, a withdrawal 
of effort, lack of sustained attention, 
antagonisms to school, and a general lack 
of emotional and social responsiveness. 


Similarly, clusters or patterns of traits 
are related to reading development. Hill* 
found that the University of Iowa fresh- 
men who scored at or below the 15 per- 
centile on the University of lowa Vocab- 
ulary Test, a word analysis test, and sub- 
tests of the lowa Every-Pupil Basic Skills 
showed the following characteristics: 


Above average scores (verbal IQ 99; non- 
verbal 103) on the Lorge-Thorndike in- 
telligence tests 

Strongly masculine interests, and a tendency 
to identify with the father 

Disregard for books 

Hostility toward others. 


The students who scored at the 35 per- 
centile or above showed the opposite 
characteristics: 

Above average rating in intelligence 

Somewhat feminine interests, and a tendency 

to identify with the mother 

Pride in owning books 

Warm regard for others. 

Various ways have been employed to 
study the relation between personal factors 
and reading. Early attempts to establish a 
one-to-one relation between specific factors 
such as certain visual defects or person- 
ality traits have been unrewarding. More 
significant are the studies of clusters or 
patterns of factors related to unsuccessful 
readers. Still more in accord with a 
dynamic theory of reading are the clinical 
studies that take into account many subtle 
interrelated factors within the individual 
and his environment. The clinical studies 
also more often take a genetic approach to 

*Mildred C. Letton, “Characteristics of Effective 
Readers in the High School and Junior College,” in 
Helen M. Robinson (compiler and editor), Reading 
Instruction in Various Patterns of Grouping, Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1959, Vol. XXI, p. 13. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, December, 1959. 

Walter R. Hill, “Factors Associated with Com- 


prehension Deficiencies of College Readers,’ Journal 
ona Reading, \I1 (Winter, 1960), pp. 


the problem, either reaching back toward 
the roots of the reading difficulty or 
making a truly developmental study of 
individuals from their early years. 

Statements and questions about persona! 
factors in reading development have been 
used as a Diagnostic Reading Inventory.‘ 
Among the 285 items are inquiries regard- 
ing present mastery of various reading 
skills, feelings about reading ability, need 
for improvement, study habits, general 
physical conditions, vision, motivation, 
interest in reading, and reading likes and 
dislikes, etc. The Inventory has stimulated 
such typically subjective responses as 
these: 

“Words I don’t know, I don’t like.”’ 


“I comprehend slowly when reading 

swiftly.” 
Tried out with a limited number of college 
students, “‘statements with emotional or 
attitudinal content have been shown to 
predict measured reading ability.”’® “Item 
analysis has provided a set of self-descrip- 
tive statements which predict measured 
readirtg ability about as well as mental 
ability tests.” The DRI is a rough attempt 
to quantify a self-appraisal: : 

“This is how I see my reading self.” 


Physical Factors 


When we consider personal factors that 
affect reading, we think at once of the 
basic importance of being able to see and 
hear. Most children learn to read by 
identifying letter sounds in words, and by 
associating the printed symbol with the 
sound or with the object, picture, or the 
action which the word represents. Helen 
M. Robinson has pointed out that the 
influence of visual factors on reading 
development is difficult to ascertain be- 
cause a single factor may affect reading 
only in combination with other factors 
and because instruments for detecting 
visual difficulties related to reading have 
not yet been devised or applied to this 
problem. 

Endocrine disorders, especially hypo- 

“Alton V. Raygor, Forrest L. Vance, and Donna 
Adcock, “The Diagnosis and Treatment of College 
Reading Difficulties Using Patterns of Symptomatic 
Statements,’ Journal of Developmental Reading, |I! 


(Autumn, 1959), pp. 3-10. 
Sibid., p. 10. 
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thyroidism, have been reported to be as- 
sociated with failure in reading.* Hypo- 
thyroidism characteristically results in lack 
of effort, fatigue, and underachievement. 
Treating endocrine disorders is a com- 
plicated medical problem not within the 
province of the reading specialist or 
teacher. The same caution applies to other 
kinds of medication given to stimulate 
learning. 


Intelligence 


Reading requires abstract verbal ability 
or intelligence because it is a process of 
translating various kinds of sensory Pe. 
ceptions into meaning. When the child 
is in the beginning stages, making simple 
associations between printed words and 
spoken words or pictures, general intel- 
ligence is not such an important factor. 
But as soon as the individual begins to 
read sentences for their meaning, reason- 
ing enters in. 

Mentally retarded children can be 
taught to read up to a certain level. At the 
usual age of school entrance, they have 
too little mental ability to do more than 
make a simple kind of association. By the 
time they are in their teens, they may 
have made sufficient mental growth to 
succeed where previously they had failed. 
We have case studies of individuals with 
carefully determined IQ’s as low as 50 
who, in their teens, learned to read third- 
and fourth-grade books after intensive 
instruction in reading signs and directions 
and intensive drill on applied phonics. 
One such boy learned to read well enough 
to get and hold a job at a time when many 
college graduates were out of work. 

It is difficult to estimate the reading 
potential of retarded readers of high 
school age. The same underlying factors 
that depress their reading performance 
may also lower their intelligence test 
scores. The development record of the 
test results of retarded readers in high 
school often show a relative decrease in 
their intelligence and achievement scores 
as they move through the grades, in- 
creasingly deficient in reading ability. 

Little can be learned from a single 

‘Thomas H. Eames, “The Effect of Endocrine Dis- 


orders on Reading,” The Reading Teacher, Xii (April, 
1959), pp. 263- 268. 


intelligence test score; an analysis of the 
individual's pattern of responses on the 
subtests yields more insight into his read- 
ing potential." The most outstanding 
single feature of the Wechsler profile of 
unsuccessful readers is the higher score on 
the performance as compared with the 
verbal part of the scale. Among the per- 
formance subtests, picture arrangements 
scores are usually high.* With the per- 
formance group, the Digit Symbo} is 
usually the lowest score. This subtest re- 
uires sustained attention, which may be 
disturbed by anxiety. Unsuccessful readers 
also tend to do poorly on Arithmeti 
Digit Span, and Information, all of which 
most closely resemble classroom situations. 
These subtests identify difficulties without 
isolating causes; the unsuccessful reader's 
superiority in Performance scores ovet 
Verbal scores “may be due to an inherent 
lack of verbal ability, or to an interference 
with verbal ability due to repressions, or 
simply failure to learn to read.”* Emo- 
tional disturbance may either depress or 
stimulate word learning.The unsuccessful 
reader may achieve a superior vocabulary 
score, through using intellectual knowl- 
edge as a defense against the ‘feared 
unknown 

Tests of listening comprehension may 
also indicate reading potential, if the 
individual's listening comprehension is 
definitely superior to his reading compre- 
hension. 

Recognizing the many pitfalls in test 
interpretation,*® we should not take a 
defeatist attitude toward a low reported 
IQ. Instead, we should give each indi- 
vidual the best possible instruction under 
the most favorable conditions and see 
what improvement he actually makes. Per- 
formance under favorable conditions is 
likely to be the best predicator of future 
reading achievement. 


7H. F. Burks and P. Bruce, “The Characteristics of 
Poor and Good Readers as Disclosed by the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children,” Journal of Edu- 
— Psychology, XLVI (December, 1955), pp. 488- 


"David Wechsler, The Measurement and Appraisal 
of Adult Intelligence (fourth edition). Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkens Co. 

%E. Ellis Graham, “W-B and WISC Scattergrams of 
Unsuccessful Readers,’ Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, XVI (August, 1952), p. 269. 

“jJonvary, 1960, issue, Journal of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 2, pp. 52-77. 
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Emotional Factors 


In school and college classes and in 
reading clinics we see many students who 
have no physical defects and who have 
average or superior intelligence who are 
falling below their optimum reading 
achievement. This discrepancy between 
capacity and performance can be traced 
to various personal-social factors. Arm- 
strong concluded, from his study of 
twenty-five elementary and high school 
classes in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
that ‘symptoms of personal maladjustment 
and inability to make satisfactory reading 
gains do have a remarkable coincidence. 
It is safe to say that either personal factors 
interfere with satisfactory reading growth, 
or the inability to make adequate gains 
caused dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment.”''? Actually it is not either-or. Read- 
ing and emotional difficulties are both 
parts of a dynamic personality pattern 

Many subtle psychological factors are 
involved in re ading development. As 
Gardner Murphy said, “We begin to see 
the role of drives, needs, fears, and 
antagonisms reflecting themselves in the 
way in which the world is perceived, 
recalled, understood, and imagined.” ** 
The reader may set up “perceptual de- 
fenses’’ against visual material that is 
threatening or disturbing. This is one 
explanation of why some retarded readers 
refuse to read or in devious ways evade 
reading. According to other clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, memory, per- 
ception, attention, and the powers of con- 
centration, judgment, and reasoning may 
be impaired by acute anxiety.'* Because 
of the recognized social importance of 
reading, failure to master it often arouses 
greater anxiety and causes deeper frustra- 
tion than failure in other lines of en- 
deavor. Too intense anxiety disrupts learn- 
ing, while a certain amount of tension is 
necessary for learning. 

Inner conflicts of many kinds may divert 
an individual's attention from reading. 


"Robert D. Armstrong, “Reading Success and Per- 
sonal Growth,” The Reading Teacher, Xil (October, 
1958), pp. 21-22. 

“Gardner Murphy, ‘Psychology: New Ways to Self 
Discovery,” in Frontiers of Knowledge: In the Study 
of Man, p. 26. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 

“Poul B. Hannig, ‘Therapy Through Control,” Edu- 
cation, LXXX (December, 1959), pp. 201-205. 


Wagenheim™ found that many children 
who were below average in intelligence 
and reading achievement reported mem- 
ories of accidents they had sustained; in a 
few cases they recalled engaging in acts 
of physical aggression toward others, 
about which they felt guilty. On the other 
hand, the good readers in the same group 
habitually recalled pleasant memories 
Wagenheim interpreted the memories re- 
called by the poor readers as “projection 
of physical inadequacy and conflict over 
aggressive and destructive impulses.’’** 

A summary of clinical findings*® on 
thirty-five fourth-grade children, nine 
years of age and of average IQ, who were 
at least one and a half to two years re- 
tarded in reading and exhibited behavioral 
problems, throws light on the genesis of 
personal factors related to reading de- 
velopment. These children received in- 
tensive psychiatric examination and were 
given several psychological tests. The 
following psychoanalytical picture of the 
poor reader emerged: 

1. He cannot permit himself to be 
curious because he a been punished until 
he knows that “looking into things is for- 
bidden or dangerous,” and therefore one 
may not “‘learn to read or read to learn.” 

2. He cannot mobilize the ego-energy 
needed in reading. 

3. He dare not feel aggression or enter 
into competition. If he can be helped to 
discover the personal rewards of learning, 
he may channel his aggressive drives into 
constructive avenues.'* It would seem, 
then, that as aggressive drives are disci- 
plined away, the impulse to read may 
correspondingly vanish. 

4. He often feels both helpless and 
unloved. Since he cannot express his feel- 
ings openly, he expresses them by refusing 
to learn to read, or he may find other ways 
to resist the parent.?® 

5. He cannot afford to enjoy his imagi- 
nation. When inhibitions, restrictions, 


“Lillian Wagenheim, ‘First Memories of ‘Accidents’ 
and Reading Difficulties,’ American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiotry, XXX (January, 1960), pp. 191-195. 

Sibid., p. 195. 

“Jerome S. Silverman, Margaretta W. Fite, and 
Margaret M. Mosher, ‘Clinical Findings in Reading 
Disability Children: Special Cases of Intellectual In- 
hibition,”’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIX 
(April, 1959), pp. 298-314. 

“Ibid., p. 303. 

“"Ibid., p. 303. 

Wibid., p. 303. 
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reproaches, and rebuffs have taught the 
child to be wary of thinking and question- 
ing, he may come to regard letters and 
words as sources of “‘curious, frightening, 
aggressive fantasies and day dreams, and 
in attempting to keep these repressed from 
consciousness, may avoid reading.*° 

.In this study of clinical cases the basic 
personality structure of the poor reader 
appears as helplessly passive, ashamed, 
afraid to love, unable to commit itself to 
effort. 

An earlier study by Vorhaus of a larger 
number of clinical cases*' reported similar 
personality configurations. 

To some children and _ adolescents, 
scholastic failure is a way of expressing 
resentment or venting aggressive impulses. 
They may direct their hostility toward 
parents and teachers, or they may be intent 
on punishing themselves. Scholastic failure 
may constitute a pattern of passive resis- 
tance to learning, which may perpetuate 
itself into adolescent years once it becomes 


fixed.?* 

Bias or other aspects of ego-involvement 
may short-circuit or otherwise influence 
an individual's comprehension. College 
students who had a stake in a subject 
perceived reading differently from those 
who had different backgrounds and reli- 
gious and philosophical affiliations. The 
college students who were emotionally 
involved in certain material perceived it 
differently from those who had no bias, 
or an opposite bias. The journalistic use 
of purposely ambiguous statements may 
have the effect of strengthening already 
existent prejudices.** 

Among a group of high school students, 
comprehension and especially interpreta- 
tion of certain passages were clearly 
affected by attitudes toward the subject 
matter.** 

Any of these personal-social factors 


*Ibid., p. 303. 

"Pauline Vorhaus, “A Manual on the Use of 
Selected Psychological Tests in Certain Aspects of 
the Diagnosis of Reading Problems.’ Unpublished 
doctoral project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1950. 

2Poul B. Honnig, op. cit., 0. 205. 

™Gerald Engel, Harriet E. O'Shea, and John H. 
Mendenhall, ‘‘Projective Responses to a News Article: 
A Study in Aspects of Bias,’’ Journal of Psychology, 
XLVI (October, 1958), pp. 309-317. 

“Anne McKillop, The Relationship Between the 
Reader's Attitude and Certain Types of Reading 
Response. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 


may help to determine what a young per- 
son reads and how he interprets what he | 
reads. The apparent apathy or resistance | 
to reading that is shown by many high 
school and college students may arise from 
unsuccessful or unrewarding early expe- 
riences with reading, from present per- 
sonal relationships that inhibit interest in 
reading, from other social inhibitions, or 
from various individual motivations. 


| 
| 
| 


The Self-Concept 


In working with retarded readers, we 
find that self-perception seems often to be 
central to reading development. Roth** 
studied the self-concept of forty-five men 
and nine women—college freshmen who 
had enrolled voluntarily in a reading im- 
provement program. Data were obtained 
from a sentence-completion test and the 
self-sort and ideal-self-sort ( a device for 
describing the characteristics one thinks he 
possesses and those to which he aspires). 
Those who improved and those who did 
not improve in reading showed wide diff- 
erences in self-perception. The differences 
were widest between those who improved 
and those who dropped out before the 
course was half over. The investigator | 
concluded that “those who achieve as well 
as those who do not, do so as a result of 
the needs of their own self system.’’*° 

The most effective reader seems to be, 
in Maslow’s words, “the fully self-actual- 
izing child.”** Reading and the self-con- 
cept go together, or overlap, or one is 
condititional for the other. 

The person’s concept of himself tends 
to be persistent and pervasive: it persists 
over a period of years; it influences much 
of the person's behavior. In working with 
reading cases we frequently sense feelings 
of worthlessness and hopelessness about 
ourselves, as well as feelings of optimism 
and hope. These feelings are most im- 
portant factors in a young person's read- 
ing development. Once they are recog- 
nized, both teacher and student may do 
something about them. Generally the 
teacher's role is to approve each step in 


Robert M. Roth, “The Role of Self-Concept in 


Achievement,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXVIII (June, 1959), pp. 265-281. 
*/bid., p. 281. 


7A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality, Chap. 
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the right direction and to create pet 
conditions, appropriate material, and skill- 
ful instruction—in which the student can 
demonstrate to himself that he can learn 
to read better. 


individual's Insight 


Individuals are able to gain different 
degrees of insight into their own reading 
problems. With encouragement a twelve- 
year-old, initially most unresponsive boy, 
volunteered this information about his 
reading process. The interview went as 
follows: 


Boy: You know, it’s funny. Sometimes when 
I'm reading, there isn’t any word there... . 
I put ‘em there, like small words, like we. 

Worker: You stick them in? 

B. Yeah. It sounds better to me. 

W. When did you first notice this? 

B. 1 just happened to notice it a couple of 
weeks ago—treading a sentence for the teach- 
er. The teacher don't say nothing. I guess 
it was too small to bother with, .. . 

W. Tell me more. 

B. Sometimes when I'm reading I come to 
the end of the sentence, you know, and in- 
stead of stopping for a few seconds, I go 
right on—without stopping or even noticing 
it. I keep on reading. 

W. That's good to know. You noticed these 
things yourself? 

B. Yeah. 

W. What else have you noticed? 

B. Let me think. Sometimes I'm reading a 
word like there, and then I come across 
their and I don't see the difference there. 
They both sound the same to me. So when 
I write I get all mixed up. . . . And some- 
times little words are more troublesome than 
big ones. 

W. Yes, but what can you do? 

B. Big words you can get little by little. 

W. These are very good observations. Not 
many people can see their own reading so 
clearly. 


Viewed positively, there are a number 
of personal factors that may contribute to 
the reading development of young people. 
Basic is the student's desire to comprehend 
accurately what he reads. One retarded 
teader expressed this attitude by saying: 
“If I don’t understand the main words, 
there’s no use reading it.” Any strong 
interest that requires reading intensifies 
the desire to read better. 

Any special talent may be used to build 
self-esteem as well as being an incentive 
to read. For example, a girl who had real 
dramatic ability was willing to work at 


her reading in order to be able to try out 
for a part in a play. Successful participa- 
tion in the play gave her the recognition 
and self-confidence she badly needed. 

Some students are more mentally alert, 
and respond to instruction more readily 
than others. They see errors and incon- 
gtuities; they find the solution to practical 
problems. A non-reader who was inter- 
ested in electronics came out promptly 
with the answer to a problem posed by an 
experiment: “There's probably not enough 
voltage,” he said. 

Precocity and slowness in reading may 
be identified early in the child’s develop- 
ment. An individual’s past performance 
is apt to give the best prediction of future 
success in reading. Standardized tests are 
not enough; they should be supplemented 
by informal tests and self-appraisal and by 
the observation and judgment of com- 
petent teachers.** 

A strong motivation to move ahead, to 
develop one’s potential abilities, can be 
used to strengthen the individual's effort 
to read more effectively, once he sees the 
extent to which reading is involved in 
many aspects of social and vocational suc- 
cess. A “fully self-actualizing person’ re- 
quires reading as a means of developing 
his potentialities. 


3. In Colleges and Adult 
Programs 


a. Achieving Personal 
Maturity Through Reading 
by Developing an Interest 
in Reading 


WALTER J. PAUK 


We face the problem in our society of 
producing relatively few people who are 
achieving personal maturity through read- 
ing in spite of their awareness of the 
importance of reading. The usual rational- 
ization for not reading is the lack of time. 
Yet, as we look about us, people always 
have time for doing what they are in- 
terested in doing. Thus, the problems of 
~ -MRachel S. Sutton, “Variations in Reading Achieve- 


ment of Selected Children,’ Elementary English, 
XXXVII (February, 1960), pp. 97-101. 
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not reading and not having sufficient time 
are enmeshed within the concept of 
interest. People do what they are inter- 
ested in. We might ask the question: Why 
are so many people not interested enough 
in striving to achieve personal maturity 
through reading? Isn't personal maturity 
worth striving for? 

The purpose of this paper is to identify 
and consider some of the causes which 
might help to = why so many people 
have not embarked upon a program of 
sustained reading to achieve personal 
maturity. Why do we find ourselves with 
so few who have a driving interest in 
mature reading? Is it a characteristic of 
our society? Is it normal for a student to 
go through sixteen years of schooling 
without acquiring an interest in mature 
reading? Perhaps if we consider these 
questions we might arrive at some 
solutions. 


In focusing our attention upon cawses, 
let us first examine what happens to a 
student who is a voracious reader while 
attending junior high school, but becomes 
virtually a non-reader of books while at- 
tending senior high school. What causes 
him to lose interest in reading? At the 
high school level there are principally 
three causes for this loss of interest in 
reading books: (1) social pressures force 
the student into many other activities; (2) 
the reading of books does not carry 
prestige or recognition; and (3) through 
maturation, many students outgrow their 
interest in a particular type of story, and 
being unable to find a replacement, lose 
interest in reading. 

This last item, loss of interest in a type 
of book through maturation, is a concept 
which, if better understood, might lead to 
the saving of many students from falling 
into the non-reading habit. I can partially 
understand this concept by introspecting 
and reminiscing. I can recall that the first 
type of book which I read avidly was an 
animal series by Burgess. As I read, and 
as maturation took place, I suddenly found 
the narrow escapes of Lightfoot the Field 
Mouse no longer exciting; so I cast about 
for something else. Fortunately, our town 

possessed an unusually well-stocked li- 
hone and I finally found a series of books 
on the Indians of the American Plains. 


These books fitted my then attained stage 
of mental, emotional, and physical de- 
velopment. After I had run the course of 
finding these books fascinating, | again 
cast about for other types of books, and 
finding none, I became a non-reader of 
books in high school. This personal ac- 
count illustrates, I believe, the idea that 
interests do change, and when there is 
nothing to fill the gap, the student may 
become a non-reader. 

Having examined briefly the operation 
of changing interests due to maturation, 
let us now turn our attention to the college 
freshman, and examine a new kind of 
pressure which interferes with wide read- 
ing—the pressure to choose a field of 
study in which to specialize. The student 
who is concentrating in a specialized field 
usually does not find time to read outside 
of his field. This is especially true if the 
student is one who lost interest in outside 
reading while still in high school. Having 
failed to develop good reading skills and 
reading habits in high school, this student 
will have all that he can do to read his 
assignments; consequently, this student 
who has the potential of becoming a 
mature reader is lost to specialization. 

On the basis of our experience, we find 
that if a student does not develop the 
skills and habits of reading additional 
books to achieve personal maturity while 
in college, this non-reading habit carries 
over into life after graduation. Once he 
graduates, we find that even reading in his 
professional field drops off. So, after six- 
teen years of schooling we have a pro- 
fessional man with 16 years of formal 
education, but with no desire to continue 
his education through reading. 

I am firmly convinced that unless the 
colleges urge and assist the students to 
develop an abiding interest in reading, we 
will have even fewer mature readers in 
our adult population than we have now. 
I purposely shock my students by making 
the bold statement that if they are not 
now developing an interest in reading by 
reading unassigned books, they will not 
read mature books when they leave college. 
I substantiate this statement by referring 
to my experience with groups of execu- 
tives whom I teach. These men, almost 
without exception, are college graduates 
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holding top positions in national corpora- 
tions. Whenever I ask these executives 
whether they are reading, they remark that 
I don’t understand the pressures of busi- 
ness which leave no time for the reading 
of books. They quickly add these words: 
“Someday I'll dig out my college reading 
list and begin reading.’ This statement 
held up until I finally posed the question 
about continuing one’s education through 
reading to an executive who was ready to 
retire at age 55. This executive related the 
following experience. He said, ‘‘Last 
summer, before leaving on my six-week 
vacation at Bar Harbor, I dug out my 
college reading list, purchased six books, 
and upon arriving at my cottage, settled 
into a comfortable chair, placed my pipe 
tobacco on the table, and finally, after all 
these years, I had plenty of time. After an 
hour of trying one book after another I 
gave up, drawing the shocking conclusion 
that I was no longer interested in reading 
books.’” It appears, then, that this execu- 
tive had lost the skills and habits through 
disuse. The moral is: if a person desires to 
achieve personal maturity through reading, 
he must develop and nurture a deep inter- 
est in reading; and the deep and genuine 
interest is evidenced only by a person 
engaged in reading now. Thus, the com- 
ment, “If you are not a reader of good 
books now, the chances are great that you 
will never be a reader of good books’’ is 
shocking to non-reading students because 
they are brought face-to-face, at least 
momentarily, with the realization that they 
are already well on the way toward ful- 
filling the prophecy by pushing non-as- 
signed books out of their lives. 

I believe we now see somewhat more 
clearly, but still without solution, some of 
the causes or factors which impinge upon 
the problem of graduating mature readers 
from college. Should we go along with 
this endless chain, only lamenting the 
situation? Do we want an adult public 
which believes that it is reading literature 
when it reads the Reader's Digest or the 
book of the month? I believe that the 
answer is, ‘“No.”’ Well, what do we want? 
What kind of readers would we like to 
turn out of our colleges? What is the 
ideal we are seeking? I have a few ideas 
on the qualifications for the ideal reader. 


You could probably furnish some addi- 
tional qualifications. The college graduate 
should be, I believe, first, a specialist in 
a field; second, acquainted with several 
other fields which he could pursue through 
personal reading if he so desired; and, 
third, he should possess a wide range of 
intellectual interests which could act as 
magnetic centers of interest around which 
could cluster a myriad of information 
gleaned through reading and listening. 

With this fragmentary picture of the 
ideal in mind, let us speculate on how to 
achieve a better end-product after sixteen 
years of education. 

If solutions are to be found, I believe 
that they will be found in the area of 
reading skills and reading habits. I also 
believe that the college reading teacher is 
in a most favorable spot to help solve the 
problem of developing reading skills and 
habits. We are the only ones who are not 
pushing or urging a specific subject. We 
hardly expect the physics professor to 
urge his students to read Spinoza or 
Nietzsche. Some of the highly specialized 
professors go so far as to caution students 
against wasting time reading outside the 
field. The result of this type of inbreeding 
is evident in some of our students who 
have become so specialized by their senior 
years that they wonder why anyone is 
studying anything other than their special- 
ized field. 

If the reading teacher is in such a 
pivotal spot to help develop in students 
such a strong interest that the students will 
emerge from college already started in the 
ideal direction and with sufficient impetus 
to continue growing, you are probably 
asking, “What specifically can the read- 
ing teacher do?” Again, I don’t have the 
answer, but I do have some suggestions. 
Specifically, I shall present two ideas 
which may be categorized as skills, and 
three ideas which may be categorized as 
habits. 

The first skill is to help the student 
select books for present and future read- 
ing. He may already know about the 
classics in the field of literature, but what 
about the fields of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and philology? Knowing what to read 
doesn't come naturally. The student must 
be helped. 
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At Cornell, we have taken the following 
step as an approach to interest and encour- 
age students to read in other fields. We 
have asked at least one outstanding pro- 
fessor in each field at Cornell to submit a 
list of five books which he considered 
classics in his field, yet books which would 
not require previous course work in the 
field to be understood. Each title suggested 
was annotated by the professors. The an- 
notations, aside from being interesting and 
motivating, provide the student with sufh- 
cient pertinent information for him to 
make a decision to read or not to read. 
These lists are distributed to all students 
who take the Cornell Reading Course. 
Such a list, of course, does several positive 
things for the student: first, it exposes the 
student to the subject or field at the level 
at which he can understand what he is 
reading; that is, at this level, he is not 
required to have the previous course work 
requiring the understanding of jargon, 
terminology, presupposition, and so forth; 
secondly, books dealing with the subject 
on the general level are sometimes more 
interesting to read since many concepts are 
touched upon in a relatively short space of 
time; thirdly, after having been exposed 
to several of these general books, the stu- 
dent will have picked up almost un- 
consciously a working vocabulary and a 
few basic concepts which should prepare 
him to delve more deeply into the field if 
he desires. For the student who is already 
in the field, this type of general reading 
should be enjoyable since he has the 
background to read these books more 
rapidly and more meaningfully. Further- 
more, the repetition of some of the con- 
cepts helps to insure remembering; yet, 
the repetition coming from, perhaps, 
different point of view, and written by a 
highly reputable author, should not be 
boring. 


Also, we encourage students to make 
their own reading lists on the basis of 
books recommended by fellow students, 
and books suggested by professors as sup- 
plementary reading for their courses. 

The second main skill is in teaching 
students how to read in specific fields or 
areas. For example, a book of poems in 
the hands of an engineering student might 
be used by him as material on which to 


practice speed reading techniques. The 
student must be reminded that reading 
poetry is slow, hard work and it cannot 
be read in the same way he would read 
easy prose. Most college reading teachers, 
however, are not prepared to teach tech- 
niques for all types of reading. We, as 
reading teachers, need the help of the 
entire faculty. The professors in their 
respective fields are best qualified to teach 
the student to read their specialized mate- 
rial. We reading teachers must attempt to 
isolate and teach those techniques which 
are common to most types of reading and 
then urge the faculty to give students ad- 
ditional instruction on how to read books 
and materials in specific fields. 


The next three concepts may be cate- 
gorized as habits. First, a student must 
develop the habit of finding time to read. 
During the past several years we have been 
successful in motivating students to em- 
bark upon a program of reading in fields 
other than their major fields by urging 
that some time be set aside every day for 
reading. The reading period may be a 
scheduled one-half hour before going to 
bed or periods of opportunity seized 
during the day. The habit of reserving or 
finding time to read is often tied in with 
the second habit of having books avail- 
able. For example, some students have 
made a habit of carrying paperback 
editions of good books to read while wait- 
ing for appointments, waiting in cafeteria 
lines, waiting for buses, waiting for classes 
to begin; or reading on campus benches 
to enjoy, too, the warm summer days. 
Another example of how the av ailability 
of books helps to promote an interest in 
reading is this: some students provide for 
their varying moods by having in their 
rooms books on several different subjects. 
Some evening, poems or short essays fit 
the mood; while some other evening, 
chapters from a novel or from a recom- 
mended book on sociology or philosophy 
are just right. In adc lition to the habits of 
scheduling time, and having books avail- 
able, we have a third habit called per- 
severance. The value of this habit is 
evident especially when students first begin 
reading in new fields. Lacking the neces- 
sary backgrounds in new fields, the books 
are apt to be boring because progress is 
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slow and comprehension often fragmen- 
tary. But, if the students persevere, back- 
rounds in new fields are gradually de- 
veloped. The growing backgrounds enable 
the students to read successive books more 
rapidly and more thoroughly. And as 
these successive books are read, back- 
grounds continue to increase even more 
rapidly. We can easily imagine how boring 
Aristotle's Metaphysics would be to stu- 
dents who have not studied philosophy, 
especially the Greek philosophy leading 
up to Aristotle. 

I shall now summarize. We set out to 
find some of the reasons which might help 
to explain why so few adults have de- 
veloped an interest in reading as a means 
of achieving personal maturity. We found 
that at the high school level the following 
causes operated against a student's having 
a deep interest in reading books: (1) 
social pressures; (2) lack of prestige; and 
(3) maturation. While at the college 
level, the lack of reading interest was 
attributed to specialization. Habits formed 
in college, carry over into life after college. 

Before speculating on solutions, we set 
up a few criteria to establish an ideal 
graduating student. These criteria included 
the student's being a specialist in one field, 
and acquainted with several other fields, 
and finally, his possessing a wide range 
of intellectual interests as springboards to 
wider reading. 

To attain this ideal, we felt that the 
reading teacher had certain responsibilities 
in teaching the skills and habits which 
would carry over into adult life and hel 
to develop a permanent interest in hae 
ing. The skills were (1) how to make 
book lists, and (2) how to read in specific 
fields. The Aabits were (1) setting a time 
for reading, (2) having books available, 
and (3) establishing perseverence. 

In conclusion, as reading teachers at the 
college level, I believe that it is our duty 
to think hard on how we can help students 
to develop sustained reading interests. If 
we try, ideas are bound to come, and I 
urge that we write these ideas and share 
them with each other so that this problem 
of achieving personal maturity through 
teading by developing an interest in read- 
ing can be attacked on a broad front. 


b. Achieving Personal 
Maturity Through Reading 
by Recognizing and 
Constructing Meaning 


PHILLIP SHAW 


This paper will comment on the four 
skills into which Gray and Rogers classify 
the reading competence of the mature 
reader. 

1. Abilty to grasp literal meaning. Even 
the simplest literal meaning is not an 
intrinsic quality of the printed page. Just 
as TV signals hurrying over a city require 
a receiving set to give them life, printed 
words needs a perceiving mind to grant 
them the reality of meaning. Through the 
magic of the mind, insensate symbols tell 
of Alexander, Agincourt, or agrarianism; 
of atom-smashing or vapor-cloaked Venus; 
of permutations and combinations or the 
square of the hypotenuse; of Mr. Prufrock 
or the Wife of Bath. 

The ability of printed symbols to be 
transformed into literal meaning depends 
upon the reader's thinking habits ieee 
reading. Before plunging into a chapter 
of an unfamiliar textbook, the competent 
reader first turns to the table of contents 
to note the author's organization of the 
matter, in particular the relation of that 
chapter to the others. Then, as he reads 
the particular chapter, he is constantly 
alert to divisions of the chapter, to further 
subdivisions, such as marginal notes and 
paragraph breaks, and to other clues to 
the author's organization. In short, the 
competent reader thinks in outline form 
as he reads, recognizing details as parts of 
main ideas, and main ideas as parts of 
broader main ideas or as comprehensive 
ideas themselves. 

To think in outline form during read- 
ing, the competent reader must constantly 
vary his procedures. Now he skims over 
several pages for an over-view based on 
sentences in bold type and on charts and 
diagrams; now he reads a paragraph 
slowly because it describes an idea difh- 
cult to grasp; now he scoots through 
another paragraph which states supple- 
mentary matter that he does not wish to 
study at the moment; now he turns back 
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a page or two to check the relation of an 
idea there with one he has just read; and 
new he looks away from the page for a 
moment to chew upon the ideas that have 
piled up in his mind. 

Among causes of poor reading, a failure 
to recognize literal “whole’’ meaning can 
be basic. The chief weakness of a “slow” 
reader, for example, may simply be that 
he must plod over the page word-by-word, 
since he has not grasped the main ideas 
that make the words meaningful. A person 
who gets satisfaction out of only study- 
type matter and who never sallies into a 
book for sheer enjoyment may be limited 
in his reading simply because he fails to 
recognize main + a4 Greater unity of 
thinking is required during the reading 
of literature than the studying of infor- 
mational matter. 


The student who reads for facts with- 
out too much attention to main ideas 
is hardly achieving personal maturity 
through reading. He gets out of school 
what Sidney Hook calls a /iteral education, 
as opposed to a /:beral education. His mind 
contains a conglomoration of scraps of 
information, inviting Whitehead's obser- 
vation that “the merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on God's 
earth.” 

2. Ability to recognize implied mean- 
ings. A striking example of implied mean- 
ing, as distinct from literal meaning, is 
the different connotation of certain words 
according to whether they are used in a 
formal or popular sense. For example, a 
cunning child may mean “‘attractive” or 
“sly,” a mad man, may be angry or insane; 
and the expression “fourteenth-century 
ladies” may refer to all females of that 
century or only to those of good breeding. 

Besides varying levels of usage, another 
cause of different implied meanings is 
false association on the reader's part. La 
Brant described how a student entirely 
misunderstood a story because of the word 
“orphan.” To the student, “orphan” con- 
noted “poor, defenseless child,” a mean- 
ing alien to the story. Booth pointed out 
similar confusion about the word “prod- 
igal.”” Because of the moral of the prodigal 
story, to some students this word neces- 
sarily connoted “repentant,” or “wicked.” 

Custom has made certain words two- 


faced. For example, an author can use the 
following terms with either good or bad 
implications: ‘“‘politician,”’ “socialistic,” 
“traditional,” ‘juvenile,’ ‘‘average.”’ An 
author can deliberately give a one-faced 
word a second face by a mask of connota- 
tion. Thus, to emphasize his belief in basic 
knowledge, Stuart Chase described what 
all educated persons should know by the 
phrase, ‘the minimum furnishings of the 
mind.’’ On the other hand, Cleanth Brooks 
gave an unsavory implication to the 
practice of paraphrasing literature by as- 
sociating it with an unfavorable word in 
the phrase, ‘the heresy of paraphrase.” An 
educator has engagingly ridiculed the 
theory that students should be grouped in 
the classroom according to ability, by re- 
ferring to the three usual groupings as 
“chant,” “pant,” and ‘‘can't.” 

Not merely an attitude but a profound 
idea can be expressed by an author through 
connotation rather than denotation. The 
literal meaning of the following couplet 
by Pope is that people wanted to rush 
home to eat, but the implied meaning is a 
thrust at self-interest: “The hungry judges 
soon the sentence sign, And wretches hang 
that jury-men may dine.” Some writers 
may write scornfully of literature as ‘old, 
but this is far from the implication of the 
term in Bulwer’s advice: ‘In science, read, 
by preference, the newest works, in litera- 
ture the oldest."” Finally, we owe to 
Harpers the engaging irony of the follow- 
ing proposal by an efficiency expert report- 
ing on a symphony concert: ‘Scores 
should be drastically pruned. No useful 
purpose is served by repeating on the 
horns a passage which has already been 
handled by the strings. It is estimated that 
if all redundant passages were eliminated 
the whole concert time of 2 hours could 
be reduced to 20 minutes and there would 
be no need for an interval.” 

Recognizing an author's implied mean- 
ing is a prerequisite to achieving personal 
maturity through reading. The reader who 
overlooks implications in the printed page 
can miss as much as a tone-deaf person at 
a Sibelius concert. 

3. Ability to recall related experiences 
during reading. Psychologically, this abil- 
ity requires the reader to be willing to 
change himself a little through reading. 
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As he reads, the competent reader con- 
stantly modifies his knowledge and values, 
strengthening or revising them. The in- 
competent reader either stands too pat on 
his previously learned ideas or accepts the 
authority of the author almost reverently. 


The stand-patter is difficult to budge. 
He brings to the page an amalgam of 
learned ideas, imbedded in his mind like 
the multiplication tables. The ideas 
kindled in his mind by the words he reads 
can be as unrelated to the author's in- 
tended sense as the ringing of a bell to 
the flow of saliva. Thus the “hot-rod” 
whose driving license has been revoked 
will be prone to interpret any police action 
he reads about, as meddling or harsh. Any 
printed reference to “school” can conjure 
in the mind of an unruly pupil an image 
of tyranny and punishment. When an 
unfortunate child of quarrelling or sep- 
arated parents reads about happy family 
life, he may experience feelings of dis- 
belief or resentment entirely alien to the 
author's intention. 

Many of the incompetent reader's im- 
bedded ideas are fully dressed in words. 
Such are trite comparisons: “busy as a 
bee,” “patient as a spider,” “like rats in a 
trap,” “fat as a horse,” “snug as a bug in 
a rug.’ When the incompetent reader sees 
the word “bee,” “‘spider,” “rats,” ““horse,” 
or ‘“bug,’’ the memorized comparison at 
once colors the meaning he gets from the 
page. Certain notions about history, 
practice, beauty, ignorance, and familiar- 
ity likewise stand in the vestibule of his 
mind fully clothed in words, waiting to 
be welcomed whenever these ideas crop 
up on the printed page: ‘‘history repeats 
itself,” “‘practice makes perfect,” “beauty 
is skin deep,’ “ignorance is bliss,” 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 

It is a standing joke that stubborness in 
beliefs is a sign of old age. Nevertheless, 
reliance upon a clear-cut moral code is the 
refuge of the confused adolescent. During 
adolescence, a pat moral code gives order 
and logic to this sometimes melancholy, 
sometimes enormously happy stage of 
growth. For example, the incompetent 
adolescent reader may interpret characters 
in literature on the basis of the tidy 
categories of “good” or “bad.” Good is a 
strength, evil is a weakness. This attitude 


is rather comically illustrated by the 
youngster who, upon joining a TV group 
watching a play that has already begun, 
asks: ““Who's good? Who's bad?” Emer- 
son's idea that ‘‘every hero becomes a bore 
at last’’ is absolutely out of the ken of 
students bent on admiring goodness, and 
shadings in the characters of scoundrels 
like Satan, Iago, and Claudius are utterly 
ignored by students who classify all men 
as either saints or devils. 

4. The ability to reach conclusions or 
generalizations not stated by the author. 
The competent reader is always seeking 
when he reads. An habitual newspaper 
reader usually is so personally involved in 
the outcome of current happenings, the 
developments of which are described from 
day to day, that if he cannot read his daily 
paper he loses his peace of mind. The 
necessity of having something to do while 
reading is brought out inversely by a 
recent cartoon which represents a house- 
wife who enjoys chatting with friends as 
she reads, as saying: ‘'I like to talk while 
I read. It gives me something to think 
about.” 

Of course the compulsion to reach con- 
clusions during reading is more readily 
felt when one is reading for information, 
as distinguished from reading for sheer 
enjoyment. One may read literature simply 
to drug himself into a semi-comatose 
state of daydreaming. Thus he identifies 
himself solely with the characters and 
situations of the book. He never meets 
the ultimate vital presence, the author 
himself. A vital presence abides in all 
kinds of books, including textbooks. To 
meet this vital presence—this is the con- 
summation demanded by the mature per- 
son from whatever he reads. 


Achieving Personal 
Maturity Through Reading 
by Establishing Purposes 
for Reading 


CHARLES T. LETSON 


In their study, Gray and Rogers’ paint 
a dismal picture of the reading habits of 
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the adult population. They report that only 
about 1 percent of adults voluntarily seek 
serious, challenging reading; that half or 
more read only the daily newspaper, a few 
mediocre magazines, and an occasional 
mystery; and that another 30-40 percent 
limit their reading largely to immediate- 
reward reading, including low-grade 
fiction. 

What can be done in adult reading 
courses that will help to develop more 
mature readers? The factor which I am 
concerned with is that of establishing 
purposes for reading as one means of 
achieving this goal. 


The Role of Purpose 


It is a universal premise of any activity, 
of life itself, that to be effective, the 
activity must be purposeful. Goals are 
attained through action generated and 
maintained by purpose. In any learning 
situation, the role of oa ge is of para- 
amount importance. And reading is no 
execption to the rule. 

What are purposes and how does a 
reader go about getting them? Purposes 
are established or created by needs and 
interests. Sometimes they come automa- 
tically because the needs and interests are 
strong. At other times when the needs 
and the interests are not so strong or felt, 
it may be necessary to build purposes by 
generating needs and interests. In some 
instances this may be done by the reader 
himself; in others, it may be done by some- 
one else, such as a teacher. In any event, 
the reader must have purpose if he is to 
read effectively. Establishing a purpose 
and recognizing the played by the 
— is a reading skill; and, like most 
reading skills, it must be taught. 

Time was—and not so long ago either 

that teachers assigned a selection to be 
read by simply saying, “Read pages such- 
and-such.”” That was all. The pupils had 
no idea why they were to ned no pur- 
pose had been given. They would find 
out in due time why they were to read it 
—a<after they had read it Today, all good 
reading instruction establishes in advance 
the purposes for the reading. Sometimes 
this is called developing readiness, survey- 
ing, prereading, or previewing—but what- 


ever we call it, it amounts to giving the 
reader a reason for reading—a purpose. 

Establishing a purpose, or purposes, 
makes possible the realization of such 
objectives as: developing awareness, stim- 
ulating motivation, establishing goals, 
determining the mental set, and develop- 
ing flexibility of approach and rate. In 
establishing purposes, it is important that 
they meet the needs of the individual. This 
is one of the teacher's most vital tasks: to 
convince the members of the class that 
what they are doing is valuable to them, 
that it fulfills a need. 

The intelligent and proper use of pur- 
poses serves as a motivating force, pro- 
viding the spark, the inner drive that 
generates and regenerates reading until it 
becomes self-generating. A reader posess- 
ing this characteristic may be classified as 
a mature reader, for he voluntarily seeks 
reading as a means of satisfying his pur- 
poses and achieving his goals. 


Kinds of Purposes 


Basically there are two kinds of pur- 
poses that contribute toward making a 
person a better and more mature reader: 
one, those purposes that lead the reader to 
do the med in the first place; and two, 
those immediate purposes that guide the 
reading, that determine how the reader 
will perform his task. Both types are 
essential to mature reading practices, each 
serving, in its own way, the needs of the 
reader. 


Awareness of Purpose 


It is not enough to set up goals for 
reading; the reader must be aware of the 
purpose. A basic rule of learning is that 
unless a person knows, understands, and 
is aware of why he is doing some form of 
practice, the work becomes automatic, 
routine—meaningless. If an individual 
does not know how to set up clearly- 
defined goals for himself, then it is the 
instructor's job to set up situations that 
will encourage the reader to establish his 
own purposes and goals. Once these have 
been identified and set down, purposeful, 
motivated reading can then take place, 
leading toward realization of the goals. 

To sharpen awareness of purpose, the 
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instructor should first present various 
selections to be read for different pur- 
poses; as for example, to find the main 

int, to note the succession of events, to 
remember details, to notice development 
of plot or character, to note organizational 
patterns, to follow directions, or to enjoy 
humor or sentiment. Discussion before and 
after the actual reading should be em- 
ployed to emphasize awareness of these 
urposes in reading. A second step would 
. to have members of the class identify 
their own purposes in reading a variety of 
materials from a newspaper or magazine 
to a novel or encyclopedia. 


Flexibility 


Carrying out subsequent reading tasks 
according to purposes develops flexibility. 
The reader learns to vary his method of 
attack, adapt his approach, and to adjust 
his rate—each in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the reading. The development of 
this highly effective skill serves to make 
the reader aware of the purpose and of the 
need to ask himself constantly, “What is 
my purpose in reading this?’ and, “What 
do I expect to get from it?” 

Realistic answers to such questions will 
make the reader more selective. No longer 
will he read anything and everything. He 
will learn to question the value of each 
selection, to challenge the author, in 
determining how much of his time and 
effort the selection is worth. Once having 
determined this, he knows whether to 
skim it, to read it rapidly, or to read it 
slowly. 


Skills-Centered Programs 


Adult reading courses are for the most 
part concerned directly with the develop- 
ment of reading skills. Their main pur- 
pose is to improve competence in reading. 
However, 

“Mere possession of skills involved in 
efficient reading does not insure that they 
will be used in adult life. Some compelling 
motive for their use must arise out of the 
pee and projects which are organized 

y the individual as genuinely important.”’2 


This would seem to indicate that skills- 
centered reading courses are not geared to 


*Gray and Rogers, ibid., p. 172. 


develop maturity in reading. In a sense, 
this is true; for reading, we have been told 
over and over, is the means to an end; not 
the end itself. However, before we can 
have mature readers, we must have com- 
petent, able readers. Hence, the reading 
course with its immediate goals and pur- 
poses, does fulfill this need. 


Ultimate Goal of Adult Programs 


Gray and Rogers conclude from their 
study that the ultimate goal of adult 
programs is to develop highly efficient, 
self-generating readers. As reading eth- 
ciency develops, 

" . . effort should be made to broaden 
personal interests; to stimulate the discus- 
sion of issues that affect the community, 
the nation, and the world at large; and to 
develop compelling motives for reading in 
these and related areas. Such proposals 
are based on the assumption that reading 
can make its broadest contributions to in- 
dividual and social welfare only as most 
adults engage regularly in wide personal 
reading that is directed toward construc- 
tive ends.’’3 


This suggests then a course wherein 
reading would be the means rather than 
the end. Assuming that adults in such a 
course were competent readers, the el 
poses and goals would not be immediate 
ones, but would be long-range ones. No 
longer would the purpose be concerned 
with ow the reading was done, but 
rather with what it was achieving in the 
area of ultimate goals. The job of the 
instructor would not be to develop better 
reading skills; it would be to assist mem- 
bers of the class in setting up individual 
apa or projects, which, in order to 
e solved or resolved, would necessitate 
wide personal reading. 

Individual problems or projects that 
might be posed in such a course could be 
centered around such broad areas as: 
developing avocational interests, keeping 
abreast of new developments in a business 
or profession, meeting personal-social de- 
mands, participating more effectively in 
community life, broadening one’s cultural 
heritage, satisfying intellectual or spiritual 
needs, or any of a number of similar 
purposes. 

Since the emphasis is no longer on read- 


3Gray and Rogers, ibid., p. 243. 
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ing instruction as the goal, the implication 
is that such a course could be located in 
some department other than that in which 
the reading courses are found: as, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, philosophy, economics, 
literature, music, or art departments. This, 
however, would not necessarily be the case. 
I can envision a course of this nature being 
developed and given as an offering of the 
reading program, following logically, 
course in reading competance. 

Whether the instruction is concerned 
with the immediate purpose of improving 
reading skills or whether it is concerned 
with achieving ultimate goals associated 
with genuine maturity, it is of the utmost 
importance that purpose be kept at the 
forefront. The reader who has real pur- 
poses to achieve, and who is aware of these 
and their importance to him, is well on 
the way to becoming a mature reader. 


d. Achieving Personal 
Maturity Through Reading 
by Reacting to Ideas 


JOsEPH C, GAINSBURG 


Practically all the studies about reading 
within the last ten or fifteen years agree 
in regarding it as an essentially active 
process. It is not accomplished in any 
effective way by permitting your mind to 
sit back and letting the meaning come to 
you. It requires the effort to seek for the 
meaning, to seek out the relationshi 
between the facts, to discover their signif. 
icance to the whole selection or book, and 
even their significance to you, the reader. 

In the light of this concept, no one is 
reading with competence or maturation 
unless he is responding in some way to the 
text. No matter how readily he reads or 
how easily he seems to understand, he 
is nevertheless immature in this act except 
as his reading does something to him. It 
should modify his thinking, revise or 
confirm his views, enlarge his understand- 
ing, add to his store of information, or 
change his attitude in some way. These 
effects are reactions. Unless they take 
place, no genuine reading has occurred. It 
is as though some one had been looking 
at a beautiful sunset but had been aware 


of nothing more than some plane in the 
sky or a tree in the foreground. 

Reactions are a vital factor in the pro 
cess of learning. It has long been a 
principle of education, that learning is 
incomplete unless impression is followed 
by expression. 

However, mature reactions are far from 
natural. At the earlier and more immature 
levels of reading we can readily observe 
some primitive reactions. Even children 
will respond with thrill and excitement to 
descriptions of violence, brutality, adven- 
ture, and suspense. And most of us adults 
will experience casual and rather vague 
reactions when reading to fill in idle 
moments. 

On the other hand, the reactions toward 
mature reading are neither simple nor 
vague. They tend to be very specific and 
complex and highly varied to conform 
appropriately to various kinds of reading 
situations and ideas. A reader of this type 
will react with dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment toward propaganda and _ slanted 
writing that is masquerading as logic or 
validity. He will respond toward a state- 
ment about a new concept in science with 
a determination or curiosity to examine 
the evidence upon which it is based 

Such reactions are not the natural result 
of reading. They must be acquired. True, 
some mature readers seem to acquire them 
with little or no apparent effort. 

But there is no question that, if colleges 
could stimulate and develop significant 
and appropriate reactions to the reading 
done by their students, those responses 
would help to produce a greater develop- 
ment of efficient reading. When ideas met 
in the reading are associated with signifi- 
cant responses, whether expressed of 
implicit, whether overt or covert, those 
ideas become enriched, their meaning is 
deepened, they are evaluated more ac- 
curately, and they are more likely to be 
incorporated into the readers’ pattern of 
thinking. 

The distinction between outer expres- 
sion and inner responses is of less signif- 
cance than is the reader's ability and 
readiness to obtain desirable reactions. If 
his feeling of responsiveness to some idea 
is sufficiently strong, and if an appropriate 
occasion arises, the response is likely to 
spill over into some overt action. What is 
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important is that the reader should be 
prepared to feel the response—prepared 
by his readiness and by his background of 
reading skills that predispose him toward 
recognizing the situations that make re- 
sponses desirable. 


It is of value to the reader, therefore, 
to become aware, or to be made aware, of 
such situations or ideas, and to understand 
the variety of reactions which may reason- 
ably follow them. For this reason they are 
being listed here under a number of 
categories, with ideas and corresponding 
reactions presented without distinction as 
though they were synonymous. For con- 
venience, they will be grouped under two 
main headings, Informational Reading and 
Literature. Each group will be subdivided, 
somewhat loosely, into Intellectual Reac- 
tions and Emotional Reactions. For ex- 
ample, feelings of warm and vigorous 
interest will generally be regarded as emo- 
tional in character rather than intellectual. 


1. Informational Reading 
A. Intellectual Reactions 


1. Feeling need for an organized 
grasp of what is read 

2. Attempting to fit new informa- 
tion appropriately into one’s 
pattern of thought 

3. Approaching reading with a 
demand that it be logically 
organized and developed, that 
it offer an objective treatment 
of data and evidence, that it 
employ evidence rather than 
sheer opinion or slant, that the 
author recognize his own limit- 
ations 

4. Consciously resisting or avoid- 
ing material that is slanted or 
emotionalized when it pretends 
to be objective: dissatisfaction 
with content that is disorganized 
and generally irrelevant to its 
topic ; 

5. Readiness to seek out and spot 
such propaganda writing, to- 
gether with author's purpose, 
attitude, implications, and false 
conclusions. Generally, reading 
critically 


6. Desire for further additional as- 
pects about any idea that meets 
one’s interest, such as its origin, 
history, locale, applications, au- 
thorship, etc. 

7. The practice of annotating any 
material of special interest or 
purpose, thus making it valuable 
and available for further refer- 
ence as well as for greater im- 
mediate understanding 

8. Grasping with eager interest at 
strikingly new and important 
concepts: feeling the desire to 
find further evidence and clarifi- 
cation from other sources. 


B. Emotional Reactions 


1. The readiness, after being con- 
vinced, to change one’s beliefs 
and prejudices, and to apply 
them to a change of behavior 
patterns 

2. Acquiring a special interest for 
extended reading in some one 
or a few fields 

3. Feeling repugnance toward 
rather than an academic aware- 
ness toward accounts of in- 
justice, intolerance, tragedies 
even in distant places, or dicta- 
torial oppression 

4. Giving creative expression to an 
idea or situation, e¢.g., writing a 
play or essay or letter to editor 
to dramatize or expose a wrong; 
planning. an experiment as 
further test of some new con- 
cept; devising a new application 
aa principle to utilize its 
possibilities. 


ll. Literature 


A. Intellectual Reactions 


1. Reading actively (reading in 
depth) by interpreting subtle 
clues; seeing meanings between 
the lines; anticipating later 
events from previous events and 
from the character of the per- 
sonalities; recognizing motives 
and feelings of the characters; 
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visualizing characters and scenes; 
reviving personal experiences 
that clarity and enrich story 
incidents 

2. Evaluating the quality of the 
selection (plot, characters, inci- 
dents, development, imagery, 
etc.) 

3. Noting the implications for one- 
self; identifying oneself with 
some character 

4. Developing a growing prefer- 
ence for better literature (e.g., 
from stories of adventure to 
character studies, to plot with 
mature conflict, to novels of 
background or fantasy or mental 
perambulations ) 

5. Preference for plausibility of 
character, speech, plot, and 
action in fiction 

6. Finding social significance in 
descriptions of events and situa- 
trons 


B. Emotional Reactions 


1. Responding with appropriate 
emotions (not merely thrill or 
excitement) to changing situa- 
tions in fiction 

2. Being moved by the language, 
figures, and imagery of poetry 
as well as by the power or 
grandeur of the ideas 

3. Identifying onself with the life 
of one of the characters. 

4. Noting implications for one’s 
own attitude and pattern of 
behavior 


C. Creative Reactions 


1. Devising alternative plot solu- 
tions or possible sequels 

2. Rewriting a story or part of it 
as a play 

3. After reading a poem, creating 
another suggested by the theme 

4. Painting or sketching scenes or 
characters from literature 


The title of my assignment at this con- 
ference refers to “Achieving Maturity 


through Reaction to Ideas.’ I suggest that 
it might more accurately be called ‘De- 
veloping Reactions as a Means of Achiev- 
ing Maturity.’’ That phrasing implies some 
responsibility by colleges, by way of cur- 
riculum and instruction in English, for 
helping students to acquire the ability to 
make and to practice a considerable variety 
of appropriate responses. Colleges have 
already recognized the need for orientation 
courses in reading, especially in informa- 
tional fields. It would not be amiss to add 
“Reactions” to such a course. In fact it 
would be wise to begin such efforts at the 
early secondary school level where the 
brighter students are ready and eager to 
experiment with responsiveness. 

The world of industry has already 
begun to recognize the value of maturity in 
reading. The courses it has been reguiring 
of executives have generally concentrated 
on acceleration and speed. This emphasis 
is mistaken. They should concentrate 
rather on organized grasp, critical analysis, 
recognition of what is of value and 
relevance to their significant purposes 
Most of all, they should concentrate on 
reactions, because the readiness to turn 
toward suggested research and eventual 
application of new ideas is vital to progress 
in industry. Some progress has actually 
been accomplished in this direction, al- 
though haphazardly rather than by system- 
atic and deliberate effort. Some examples 
of desirable reactions may be seen in the 
free research engaged in by some firms; 
by their encouragement of student educa- 
tion through scholarships, endowments, 
and employment of young graduates; by 
their analytical as well as statistical study 
of conditions (markets, public relations, 
employee morale, effectiveness of a given 
product, etc.,) and, of course, by their 
reading improvement courses for exec- 
utives. 

Maturity of reading is the major tool 
for all learning, and is probably more 
important for the survival of democracy 
than the size of our army or armament. 
And a necessary factor in producing 
maturity is the practice of reacting to read- 
ing. A mind full of forgotten and ignored 
relics of reading is just as wasteful as an 
attic filled with rusty and dust-laden odds 
and ends of a household. 
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e. Achieving Personal 
Maturity Through Reading 
by Giving Attention to 
Kinds of Material Read 


BROTHER LEONARD CourRTNEY, F.S.C. 


The Grey-Rogers study established that 
the “synthetic mature reader . . . would 
read materials characterized by univer- 
sality, exhaustive treatment, richness of 
detail, and considerable reading difficulty.” 
(p. 223) Furthermore, the mature reader 
would select his materials about a variety 
of interests and purposes to fulfill his 
social role as a good citizen. 

The implications of my area of this 
subject are so vast that it is impossible to 
do more than suggest some of the import. 
The value of newspapers and magazines 
as maturing influences is sufficiently ap- 

arent, so we shall confine our attention to 

_—- as core material for the achievement 
of personal maturity. Any mere listing of 
titles would be highly subjective and 
offensive to your tastes and intelligence. 
It would seem advisable, therefore, to 
consider what materials college students 
and adults have been reading, and what 
they might read. 


The Reading of College Students 


In the past thirty-five years, dozens of 
studies have delved into the reading of 
college students. Let us isolate specific 
titles from the mass of reading reported 
by students in these surveys. After elim- 
inating duplications, an examination of 
the remaining 330 titles justifies these 
generalizations: 

1. There is little optional reading of 
poetry, established or current. 

2. The classic “‘greats’’ are at a min- 
imum; highly motivated students ap- 
parently do choose the fundamental works 
of Greek and Roman antiquity but such 
choice is selective and limited. 

3. Reading concentrates on established 
works of the past century. 

4. What students call recreational read- 
ing tends toward fiction, largely of the best 
seller variety. However, they choose older 
best sellers, probably because the current 
ones are not accessible. There is a sprin- 


kling of very light reading of the Pogo 
and Peanuts type; not too much cheap (in 
both senses of the term) fiction; a de- 
finite and encouraging preference for the 
notable authors of this century— Heming- 
way, Steinbeck, Huxley, but not much 
Faulkner—which is understandable. 

5. There is increasing dependence on 
the quality, higher-priced paperback 
books, both for collateral course reading 
and for private study, enjoyment, and 
tentative library building. 

6. Freshmen, if well motivated, read 
widely but indiscriminately, perhaps aware 
that reading is important and at least 
attempting to establish some canons, 
tastes, and direction. Though seniors read 
more independently, choosing flexibly on 
the basis of individual needs, their read- 
ing, particularly those in business and 
science, leans toward their vocational 
aspirations. 

In general, therefore, we might draw 
these conclusions: (1) Students, much 
more today than a generation ago, are 
aware that reading is an absolute for 
academic survival; (2) Even when claim- 
ing to read “freely,” selection increasingly 
channels _ into Pelds of specialization; 
though sufficiently rich and difficult, it 
tends to narrow rather than broaden their 
interests and purposes, and emphasizes 
more a personal than an expansive role in 
society; (3) If necessary, the student will 
read weighty materials but his recreational 
reading in content and difficulty is not 
notably different from that of the general 
reading public. Chapin applied the Flesch 
formula to twelve books reported read by 
two or more of the students in his study: 
six were standard or below, only one was 
very difficult. 


The Reading of the 
Non-College Adult 


All studies of modern American read- 
ing evidence one important constant—edu- 
cation. The more education an individual 
has, the more likely he is to read widely 
and well. In 1955, our adult population 
included 6.2 percent college graduates and 
28.2 percent others with from twelve to 

Richard Chapin, “The Recreational Reading of 


University of Illinois Students,” College and Research 
Libraries, XI! (April, 1951), p. 157. 
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fifteen years of education.? Yet Gallup's 
oft-quoted 1959 poll found only 20 per- 
cent of the Americans interviewed cur- 
rently reading a book—and Gallup doesn’t 
ask the kind of book either. 

The college student is graduated as a 
specialist and his career augments the 
specialization. Surveys conducted into the 
readership of Fortune and of the Harvard 
Business Review, 80 percent being in 
executive or high management positions, 
indicate that executive reading is severely 
restricted to business interests. Even within 
academia itself, there seem to be de- 
ficiencies. W. Stull Holt in examining the 
fate of the “best histories” caustically 
berates his fellow historians for neglect of 
their own homework. 

Public library statistics show a gradual 
improvement, but still only 25 percent of 
the adult population are registered bor- 
rowers of the public library; actually 98 
percent of all library books are read by 
but 10 percent of the people, the most 
significant fraction being high school 
pupils sent there on assignment. Though 
non-fiction circulation is growing, the 
majority of users still want fiction.* 


The reading public that is a buying 
public obviously prefers best salieen and 
paperbacks. 14.876 new books and new 
editions were published in 1959, an 11 
percent increase over the previous year; 
over 750 million books of all kinds were 
sold, 46 percent being paperbacks, an 8 
percent increase. The lower-priced paper- 
back industry alone sells almost 350 
million books annually, book clubs sell 
another 70 million, and hard cover pub- 
lishers account for yet another 28 million 

Though best sellers may have some 
social significance, their intellectual con 
tent, richness of ideas, and general difh 
culty are hardly such as to induce mature 
reading. Peruse the best seller lists any- 
where, by week, month or year; examine 
Alice Payne Hacket's Sixty Years of Best 
Sellers, 1895-1955; you cannot but agree 
with Russell Lyne when he sums up the 
favorite American reading fare of the 
Fifties: If he (the American reader) 


*Librory and Book Trode Annual, 1960. (New 


York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1960), p. 3. 

4Angus Campbell ond Charlies A. Metzner. Public 
Use of the Library and Other Sources of Information. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, 
1950 
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reads all the best sellers he buys, he 
obviously hasn't time to make an honest 
living . . . or to get an education either, 
for that matter.’’* 

A significant trend toward more mature 
reading fare is the emergence of the 
higher-priced, ~~ paperbacks. When 
Dr. Asheim made his penetrating Jaytown, 
Illinois, study of soft-covers in 1955, he 
concluded that paperbacks were having no 
effect toward improving reading habits; 
those who chose the cheap books were 
those who formerly read comparable mate- 
rial in magazines. However, Asheim’s 
investigation was too early to detect the 
impact of this new publishing revolution, 
which had only begun in April, 1953. 
Today there are 79 trade publishers and 
university presses in the field; last year 
alone 600 titles were published in paper- 
back for the first time. Increasing aware- 
ness of these works should encourage our 
college students and the more perceptive 
adult reading public to select more chal- 
lenging materials. 


Our Role in the Selection of Materials 


In the first place, we must deepen the 
reading potential of college students; and, 
secondly, we must make our various read- 
ing publics increasingly aware of the more 
difficult, intellectual fare about them. The 
superficial reader will continue to choose 
materials for entertainment; not reading 
for thinking, but reading to escape 
thinking. 

Let us toughen the core of what we 
have our people read. Why not more 
poetry? Good poetry has the richness, the 
challenge, the intellectual content and 
difficulty which induces mature tastes and 
capacities. Its conciseness, compression, 
the value it places on the individual word 
excite the analytical and critical powers. 
In the conventional reading courses, up- 
grade the material, provide less direction, 
make the reader find for himself the most 
efficient, perceptive method of apprehend- 
ing the material. 

To increase awareness of better mate- 
rials, we might influence the literary 
pabulum of the more highly specialized 





‘Russell Lynes, ‘“‘What Are Best-Sellers Made Of?” 
New York Times Book Review (December 27, 1959), 
p. 15. 
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departments. W. C. Steere, R. C. Angell 
and Rueben Brower in Reading for Life® 
show us what can be done qualitatively to 
leaven bibliographic offerings, even with- 
in the natural sciences and social sciences. 
We can capitalize on the quality paper- 
backs—within the reach of any student's 
pocketbook. Dartmouth bases most of its 
Independent Reading Program for fresh- 
men and sophomores on paperbacks. West 
Point has paperback libraries in dormi- 
tories, and the librarian reports a 40 per- 
cent increase in cadet reading. The new 
Book Center at the University of Pitts- 
burg makes a bold plea for student aware- 
ness of choicer reading. 

If you want lists and titles, they are 
abundant—extensive, annotated, classified, 
depending on the needs and interests of 
the reading public you serve. Perhaps the 
best is the new edition of Good Reading 
by the Committee on College Reading. 
Difficult and challenging fare is to be had 
in the Great Books as described by 
Mortimer Adler in How to Read a Book. 
Professor Harry Todd Costello of Trinity 
College, Hartford, has an excellent per- 
sonal list, Books for a College Student's 
Reading. Clifton Fadiman’s new book, 
The Life Time Reading Plan, is less 
extensive but provides stimulating intro- 
ductions to the material. 

Finally, for some rich, provocative read- 
ing for yourself, try Reading for Life, the 
outgrowth of the conference at the Univer- 
stiy of Michigan in 1958 on “The Under- 
graduate and Lifetime Reading Interest.” 
Without doubt, this is the most exciting 
book on reading since the Grey-Rogers 
study, to which it is an admirable supple- 
ment. 


4. In Clinical Programs 


a. Sound Reading 


SALLY CHILDS 


Why are we all so concerned about 
treading and related skills? Nowadays 
much more of what we learn comes 
through books than formerly, not only in 
school but in all our lives, from child care 





Reading for Life. ed., Jacob Price. 
University of Michigan Press, 1959. 


Ann Arbor: 
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to farm bulletins. A literate person can 
check on the claims of rival political 
candidates or advertisements of consumer 
goods, while the illiterate person is at the 
mercy of unexamined tradition as well as 
the modern techniques of mass media. 
Though recognizing that reading is only 
one of the four closely related aspects of 
language, reading and writing, speaking 
and listening, reading is our principal 
concern today. 


There is considerable evidence that the 
level of reading achievement ordinarily 
reached by many American students is not 
adequate for the demands it must meet. 
Numerous high school surveys show that 
20-30 percent of all students are seriously 
deficient in reading. Some of the students 
show generalized deficiency affecting all 
areas, and their problem must have a 
general attack made on it, but a significant 
number have good ability and also do 
well in subjects not involving much read- 
ing. Because of this it is pertinent to 
examine the methods used in teaching 
reading. 

Up to the First World War reading 
instruction usually began with the letters 
and their sounds. Not long after this, 
there was a shift to predominantly visual 
methods based on research which showed 
that skilled readers read in longer units, 
such as whole words or even phrases. From 
an extreme position in the 30's which 
ruled out all instruction involving indi- 
vidual letters and sounds, and seemed not 
to believe in the alphabet, there has been 
a gradual retreat toward including some 
analytic techniques in a peripheral way, 
after the child has acquired a basic sight 
vocabulary. This procedure has caused 
serious confusion since it involves two 
antagonistic approaches which interfere at 
the early learning stages. Psychology says 
that nothing is ever really forgotten, so 
that once a “‘look-and-say” system is well 
established, a frill of phonics superficially 
applied will not insure accuracy or even an 
efficient attack on unfamiliar or forgotten 
words. If for a significant number of stu- 
dents current methods do not provide ade- 
quate reading skill, it is time to look again 
at the nature of the language they try to 
teach—in this case, English. 


All language began with speech, which 
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developed in man thousands of years 
before he could record the fact in writing. 
Judging from ancient skulls it took a long 
time for the structural changes which 
make human speech possible, to occur. In 
a recent experiment it took three years to 
teach a chimpanzee three words, and the 
total learned in six years was only seven 
words. However long it took, by 10,000 
years ago men had begun to settle down 
in villages and must have developed rapid 
and efficient speech, in order to have 
carried on the cooperative community 
enterprises characteristic of their society. 

Writing began a relatively short time 
thereafter and surviving records prove 
that by 5,000 years ago it was well-de- 
veloped. Almost all writing began as 
yictures of concrete objects and activities, 
ater extended by means of homonyms and 
rebuses to abstractions, but always related 
to the meaning not the sound of the word. 
Eventually the greater efficiency of work- 
ing with sounds became apparent and in 
the Middle East phonetic symbols de- 
veloped, at first syllables and later the 
alphabet, invented only once in all man’s 
history according to the experts. This 
probably occurred in Phoenicia, but cer- 
tainly it was the Phoenicians who im- 
proved and spread the new technique. The 
Phoenicians wrote from right to left, 
which must have been difficult for right- 
handed ao who wanted greater speed 
and legibility, and therefore the inventive 
Greeks, always quick to recognize a good 
thing, not only borrowed the alphabet, but 
added vowels and simplified the letter 
signs; after a period of experimentation 
with alternate directions they changed 
their writing to the left-to-right direction, 
incidentally also changing the way the 
letters faced. Our alphabet was developed 
still further by the Romans, who perfected 
the capitals we still use, and later on by 
others who developed the lower case 
letters, a connected script for faster writing 
and ever-simpler letter forms. 


Since early writing was completely 


phonetic, it continued so for a long time 
since there was a trained class of scribes 
whose whole outlook was conservative. As 
time passed Latin continued the language 
of educated people and of scholarship and 
all writing was done in it, this use per- 


sisting to a large extent even down to the 
times of Queen Elizabeth. Speech always 
tends to change and eventually dialects 
arose especially among the illiterate, ordi- 
nary people, but no one tried to write 
much in them until 1300-1400. When 
Dante and Chaucer wrote in the ‘common 
tongue,” they spelled phonetically and 
wrote the sounds as they heard them. Un- 
like Italian, for example, which has 
changed relatively little and so is still pho- 
netic, English has changed a great deal 
and has also borrowed heavily from other 
languages, especially Latin and Greek 
through the French. So in English we 
now have a phonetic-alphabet language, 
basically Anglo-Saxon but with an enor- 
mously rich vocabulary from many lan- 
guages added on. The irregularity of Eng- 
lish spelling thus grows from two sources: 
a faster change in pronunciation than 
spelling could keep up with, and the 
addition of words from other languages 
with foreign forms and sounds. Efforts to 
make spelling regular have not proved 
popular in England nor America, but in 
Norway it has been tried and they have 
had to have three spelling reforms since 
1900. 

Having classified English as basically 
an alphabetic-phonetic language, however 
irregular, what /s the contribution of 
phonics to the developmental and remedial 
reading programs ? 

We shall consider the remedial program 
first because it presents us with a clearer 
picture of the issues involved. In all 
remedial programs are found children who 
are significantly retarded in reading. Some 
of them will be found to be retarded in 
everything and consequently theirs is a 
general problem, not essentially a reading 
problem, and they should be distinguished 
as a separate group. Their difficulties may 
be caused by factors of physic al, mental, 
emotional, or educational origin and they 
must be studied and appropriately helped. 
They may need remedial re: iding as part 
of a total program but their reading prob- 
lem is just one aspect of a bigger problem 
They may need only a small amount of 
specific teaching in reading or they may 
need medical or psychological investiga- 
tion. They are not real cases of reading 
disability and should not be dealt with as 
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such, but as cases of a general learning 
problem. 

The children who do have trouble in 
reading and related language skills, which 
makes their performance below that in 
areas not dependent on reading and below 
their ability, may be considered cases of 
Specific Language Disability requiring 
special study. These are the children for 
whom, as reading teachers, we have unique 
responsibility since theirs is primarily a 

roblem of reading and other language 
skills. When specially studied, the follow- 
ing are found to be their characteristics: 


1. Performance in language skills inferior 
to that in other areas such as arithmetic, 
and below ability measured on an indi- 
vidual test of intelligence. 

2. Tendency to have trouble in other lan- 
guage skills such as spelling, speech, 
vocabulary, handwriting, expressing ideas 
orally or in writing. 

3. Showing no physical disabilities 

4. Lacking a clear pattern of one-sidedness 
and coming from families with left- 
handedness. 

5. Coming from families showing the same 
difficulties with language. 

6. Coming from families having more boys 
than girls—4 or 5 to 1. 


An explanation for Specific Language 
Disability advanced by the neurologist and 
psychiatrist Samuel T. Orton suggested as 
a cause the incomplete establishment of 
one-sidedness, either little superiority of 
one side or a shifting or inconsistent con- 
trol. For these children the methods by 
which other children usually learn to read 
were not adequate and a new and different 
approach was needed. It has been found 
that even cases of severe difficulty can be 
retrained by the use of a phonic approach, 
even when other methods have failed. 
These children often show extremely poor 
visual memory and sometimes also poor 
auditory memory as well. This reveals 
itself in the reversals of poor readers and 
spellers as well as substitutions of incor- 
rect sounds, letters and endings. They must 
therefore reinforce the weak area by the 
stronger so that a many-sided approach is 
possible to the memory load which learn- 
ing requires. When a child sees, hears, 
and feels letters and sounds simulta- 
neously, he is better able to make the 
arbitrary connection between sound and 
symbol which is the crux of learning to 
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read. Fortunately since there are only about 
40 sounds to be connected with the 26 
letters this is not insuperable, especially 
since many of the connections are in- 
variable. The program is most efficient if 
the child can stop reading the old way 
while he is learning the new, and he 
should be read to in order to keep him up 
in his work while he is building his new 
skill, a sound project for parents who wish 
to help Johnny. This period will be 
shorter or longer depending on the age of 
the child, the amount of time spent, and 
the skill of the teacher. Children who have 
been not only utter failures but behavior 
problems as well have been restored to 
constructive activity and gone on to com- 
plete school and college, sometimes even 
with honors. Without this help not only 
their contribution to society would have 
been lost, but society might have had to 
take care of them, depending on their 
reaction to their failure and rejection. If 
their reaction was fight, the result might 
have been juvenile delinquency; if on the 
other hand it was flight, the result might 
have been emotional maladjustment. 


When schools have discovered how 
successful this kind of program has been 
with Specific Reading Disability, they ask 
why the children cannot be selected before 
they start to read and be taught “right” 
from the beginning, thus avoiding the 
waste of time and the damage of failure. 
The answer is that they can and several 
schools have had such a program in opera- 
tion for years, eliminating reading prob- 
lems except for transfers from other 
schools, through teaching the children 
chosen as potential cases of Specific Read- 
ing Disability by methods adapted from 
the remedial methods. But the screening 
needed to choose the children before they 
start reading is cumbersome and expensive, 
even though effective. Increasingly schools 
have asked why a// children are not taught 
this way. Anna Gillingham, long a pioneer 
and authority in this work, has always 
said that it was probably better for the 
majority of children to learn by visual 
methods. She is now changing her mind 
because under her guidance some schools 
have established programs in which all 
the children are taught by the Alphabetic 
Approach, as she calls her phonics. The 
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mcethod has had great success in both 
public and independent schools and now 
others are trying the experiment. There 
is unexpected confirmation from Boston 
University of the merit of beginning read- 
ing with the letters and their sounds. A 
recent coordinated project under Dr. Dur- 
rell showed conclusively that beginning 
reading with letters and sounds showed 
the highest correlation with good reading 
achievement, and is essential for rapid 
progress. So we may summarize at this 
point that the indications are that not only 
for the remedial program but also for the 
developmental and general-problem as 
well, phonics is the most effective ap- 
proach to reading. Of course the aim is 
the same as with the visual approach, 
rapid, accurate, automatic reading with a 
high level of comprehension. 


Having established the case for phonics, 
it is now time to discuss phonics programs 
in detail. The criticisms of phonics in the 
past have all too often been justified by 
their poor organization and content, as 
well as their poor implementation. These 
practices still unfortunately continue, 
which is hardly surprising since no real 
course in phonics is offered in any teachers’ 
college to the best of my knowledge. What 
is offered is incidental to some other 
course, in perfect keeping with the place 
assigned to phonics itself. Those who 
characterize it as “grunt and groan” or 
equate it with “buh-a-tuh’’ have never 
been exposed to sound phonics. 

In suggesting the characteristics of a 
sound phonics program, the organization 
and content should be considered first. The 
process of reading and its relation to 
speech should be explained to children 
and the way in which sounds are related to 
writing should be demonstrated. Then the 
letters and their sounds should be intro- 
duced as rapidly as the children can absorb 
them, beginning with the short vowels 
and unequivocal consonants. As fast as 
possible the words formed by the letters 
are presented, not for memorization but 
for reading. After a small amount of 

ractice at the word level, sentences can 
™ constructed and read and woven into 
stories. Spelling is completely equivalent 
with reading at this stage and a child can 
write what he can read, depending on his 


motor skill. Of course, at once, the prob- 
lem of irregular or non-phonetic words 
arises because in English it is inescapable. 
In the beginning the teacher may include 
a few such words as /s, Aas, was without 
which it is difficult to write or say any- 
thing, but she underlines them to indicate 
that the children are not responsible for 
them, and she reads them. Very shortly 
the children can supply them correctly 
because there are so few. Thereafter, it is 
a question of adding the phonic com- 
plexities to the basic phonetic structure. 
Enough practice must be included to pro- 
duce automaticity over as wide an area 
as possible, at which level meaning results 
directly from the visual stimulus with the 
suppression of intermediate steps. 


A principle which I have used success- 
fully in spelling can be very helpful in 
reading also and when once learned can 
be relied on ever afterward. All words 
may be divided into three groups: 
A—SOUND Words: those which are pro- 

nounced exactly as they are spelled—basic 

phonics 

B—THINK Words: those which contain some 
element which requires thought and the 
application of some additional knowledge 

—expanded phonics 


C—SEE Words: those which have some ir- 
regular element which prevents their solu- 
tion by methods A or B and requires 
memorization of the irregular element 


I have said ‘‘method”’ because in “solving” 
an uncertain word, A is tried and if no 
recognizable word results then B, then C. 
Of course this technique is only needed 
in the initial stages and later on when the 
automatic mechanism breaks down. To 
reinforce learning the C-words, cards 
having the word on one side and pro- 
nunciation on the other are very helpful 
and also a notebook containing lists of 
words for study and review. Either of 
these activities may be practiced by chil- 
dren alone or in groups. It is important 
to use oral reading constantly as a check 
on accuracy until it is relatively perfect. 
Auxiliary techniques to be learned in- 
clude the principles of syllable division, 
use of the dictionary, an understanding of 
sound symbols, a later study of prefixes, 
suffixes and roots as an aid to vocabulary 
and analysis. In addition to studying single 
words, it is necessary to give practice in 
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gaining meaning from longer and more 
complicated sentences and from a wider 
vocabulary. It seems clear that the best 
way to accomplish this is to establish an 
interest in words and books and to pro- 
mote wide reading for real enjoyment 
rather than to attempt to use the direct 
method of exercises, which often defeats 
its own end. How many children rush 
through books because they can’t wait to 
find out the end—and then check on a 
word or two they didn’t understand ? 

The implementation of a good phonics 
program must be adequate or the program 
will not succeed. Teachers don’t need to 
be speech experts, but they must be able to 
make the sounds of English in isolation so 
they produce exact, pure sounds. The 
consonants usually _ the ar eed 
lem since /b/ and /t/ are needed if they 
are related to bat a buh and tuh. No 

u/, either before or after, as in /ul/ or 
ur/ for /l/ or /r/. Vowels present less 
of a problem, though in New England 
some people have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing i/ from /e/ or /o/ from /u/, while 
in the South the diphthongizing of the 
long vowels may cause complications. If 
the educated speech of the community is 
used as a standard, the actual pronuncia- 
tion is less important than consistently 
attaching a sound to a letter. 

Teachers must also be well versed in the 
techniques suggested above. They must 
know about syllable division and accent, 
Methods A, B and C of word attack, 
alternative pronunciations, dictionary tech- 
niques, the behavior of prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots. They should have reasonably 
wide vocabularies and not be afraid of 
uncertainty of meaning and the final 
arbitration of the dictionary, if context 
and analysis fail. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
so if pupils are to like words and books, 
possibly the first step is for teachers to 
like them, too. My student teachers have 
often said, “Why didn’t anyone ever 
teach us this before? It’s interesting!” 

One caution is needed. Phonics pro- 
grams sometimes bog down because of 
what one teacher called “over-teaching” 
but which I think is ‘‘over-formulation.” 
As in arithmetic, it is often extremely 
dificult to verbalize some processes and 
definitions for young children, and the 


attempt produces utter confusion, although 
the process itself may be relatively simple 
to apply. A second-grade child can easily 
learn to divide and pronounce correctly 
such words as /ittle and table but it is con- 
fusing to cope with, “A doubled con- 
sonant within a root word is usually a clue 
to an accented first syllable and a short 
vowel,” even at the fifth grade. A national 
authority says, “When two consonants 
come between two vowels, the syllable 
division is usually between the consonants 
and usually only one consonant is 
sounded.” He is obviously referring to a 
doubled consonant but he says two con- 
sonants, so his statement is quite in- 
accurate. 

A look at the history of language has 
shown that English is an alphabetic- 
phonetic language, however irregular. For 
learning this type of language, it is most 
efficient to begin with the basic units of 
sounds and letters, rather than with the 
visual approach appropriate to an ideo- 
graphic language. Whether in the remedial 
or developmental program, this approach 
is probably best for all children but is 
essential for those with Specific Language 
Disability. In addition it is most im- 
portant that a phonics program be soundly 
implemented. Any “‘sound”’ system, well 
implemented and centrally—not asd 
erally—used, will provide a firm founda- 
tion for reading skill. If we can reduce or 
eliminate poor reading, we may not only 
solve many school problems, but contri- 
bute substantially to the solution of even 
greater ones. 


b. Limitations of the 
Phonetic Approach to 
Developmental and 
Remedial Reading 


GEORGE D. SPACHE 


The outstanding limitation of the 
phonetic approach is the tremendous con- 
fusion existing in the minds of those who 
are its strongest adherents. Apparently the 
more a reading specialist believes in 
phonics, the more rigid and irrational on 
this subject he becomes. First of all, let 
me point out, and prove, that there is no 
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such group of accepted beliefs as a 
phonetic method. There is little or no 
agreement among writers of phonics text- 
books and workbooks, and even the lead- 
ing reading experts of our day disagree on 
what to teach, how to teach, or how not 
to teach phonics. Classroom teachers aren't 
at all certain how to treat phonics, accord- 
ing to Russell's survey of their opinions.’ 
About 30 percent would teach the system 
to all pupils, while 8 percent would 
teach it to none. One percent believe the 
experts who claim it as a panacea, and 
therefore would teach phonics only to 
retarded readers. The remaining 61 per- 
cent of teachers would teach it to some or 
most of their pupils, although they aren't 
quite sure to whom or to what degree 

To illustrate further the point that 
there is no such concept as a phonetic 
method, I analyzed the contents of eight 
fairly recent textbooks on _ teaching 
phonics. These were not written by na- 
tionally recognized reading experts but, for 
the most part, by lesser-known but expe- 
rienced teachers and reading clinicians. 
These books were addressed to teachers 
and parents and most of them have had a 
wide distribution. One, that written by 
Rudolf Flesch?, was on the New York 
Times best-seller list for quite some time. 
Another has influenced the teaching of 
phonics in all the parochial schools of 
Hawaii® and its methods are being strongly 
urged for adoption in the public schools 
of that state. Another indication of the 
impact of some of these books is given in 
the adoption list of the Hay-Wingo text- 
book* which indicates its use in over 1000 
schools in 36 states. I have selected these 
books to illustrate the confusion existing 
among the most outspoken protagonists 
for the teaching of phonics. In terms of 
reputation, these writers are perhaps not 
the most important figures in our country. 
But they will serve to prove the point 
that there is, as yet, no common body of 
thinking in the phonic method. 

How to Teach Phonics — Let us first 


‘David H. Russell, ‘Teachers’ Views on Phonics,” 
Elementary English XXXII, October, 1955, pp. 371- 
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Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read. New York: 
Harper, 1955. 

Ronalda Bishop Spalding ond Walter T. Spalding, 
The Writing Road to Reading. New York: William 
Morrow, 1957. 

‘julie Hay and Charles E. Wingo, Reading with 
Phonics. New York: Lippincott, 1948 


look at the statements of these writers re- 
garding the manner in which phonics 
should be taught. Several of these authors 
such as Flesch, Metcalf®, and the Spaldings 
warn us that, unless we follow their plans 
implicitly and rigidly, we cannot expect 
our pupils to succeed in reading. Deviation 
in the slightest from their step-by-step 
sequences will have dire consequences, 
they tell us. This threat is even more 
frightening if we happen to compare these 
particular books, for the sequence and the 
methods differ drastically. In contrast, the 
book by Reed and Klopp* tells us that we 
should use no planned sequence but teach 
phonic elements as they appear in the 
child's reading. 

As we read further, we discover that 
learning phonics is apparently completely 
a memorization process based upon repeti- 
tive drill. Flesch, the Spaldings, and 
Dorothy Hinman’ constantly remind us 
of this, and provide page after page of 
isolated words and letters which we are 
to drill, vertically, horizontally, and diag- 
onally until they are fixed in our pupils’ 
brains. In fact, we are forbidden to intro- 
duce the child to anything resembling 
reading for at least several months by 
these same three authors. These meaning- 
less words are to be attacked letter by 
letter until their analysis becomes habit- 
ually correct. The fact that these words 
might become part of the sight vocabulary 
of our pupils, and recognized by some 
other means than analysis, never seems 
to occur to these authors 

The exact manner in which our pupils 
are supposed to attack these word lists 
differ, of course, from one phonics expert 
to another. Sybil Terman, a self-entitled 
remedial specialist, and Charles C. Wal- 
cutt,® a professor of English, would rescue 
us from the present chaos of our reading 
methods by a very interesting approach 

Each letter is to be attacked separately, and 
its pronunciation to be strongly empha- 
sized. Cat, for example, becomes éuh-a-tu, 


SE. S. Metcalf, How You Can Teach Johnnie to 
Reod. New York: Vantage, 1958. 

*Lorna C. Reed and Donald S. Klopp, Phonics for 
Thought. New York: Comet, 1957. 

’7Dorothy Hinman, Reading Made Easy: For Johnny, 
for Teacher, for Mother. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1956. 

"Sybil Terman and Charles Child Walcutt, Reading: 
Chaos and Cure. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

*Mary Aline Cox, Teach Your Child to Read. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1953. 
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as you can readily see. Blending sounds 
into some resemblance of a true word is 
not important, for any mention of it is 
carefully avoided in all these textbooks, 
except that by Reed and Klopp. In fact, 
Mary Aline Cox, who is the author of 
the earliest of these eight textbooks,° 
warns us specifically against permitting 
the child to blend sounds. She tells us 
that each time the child meets an unknown 
word he is to spell the letters aloud, and 
then mother or the teacher will prompt 
him with the word. 

Just what this training in phonics is 
supposed to accomplish becomes more and 
more confused as we read further in these 
popular textbooks. Apparently phonics is 
synonymous with learning to spell, for 
the Spal lings, Dr. Flesch, and Miss Hin- 
man insist that the child must practice 
writing all the words he studies phonet- 
ically. In fact, the Spaldings include 
twenty-six spelling rules as an integral part 
of their training, in addition to some 
fourteen phonic principles. Only Reed and 
Klopp recognize any inherent differences 
in the spelling and phonic processes. They 
point out that phonic analysis proceeds 
from letters to sounds and through blend- 
ing to words, while spelling involves 
translating words into their sounds and 
these sounds into letters. This difference 
apparently hasn't occurred to the rest of 
these experts. 

What to Teach — The content of these 
phonic approaches to learning to read 
differs almost as much as their authors’ 
methods. The only common elements in 
all eight were the teaching of the alphabet 
and the sounds of some consonants and 
even in this there is disagreement. Some 
teach the names of the letters and their 
commonest sounds; others ignore the 
names and expect the pupil to respond 
only with the sound. Some teach only 
seventeen consonants, and one sound for 
each; others teach twenty-four to twenty- 
seven sounds for the twenty-one con- 
sonants. Miss Cox stops right here for, as 
she says, all that is needed is the common- 
est sound of seventeen consonants for 
complete success in reading. The rest of 
the authors part company completely from 
this point on, in the content of their 
phonics syllabi. Hay-Wingo omits the 


long sounds of the vowels, possibly be- 
cause they are too simple; while the 
Spaldings omit the short vowel sounds 
entirely, probably because they are too 
difficult. On the other hand, Reed and 
Klopp would teach the short vowels be- 
cause, in their opinion, such sounds are 
common, simple, and consistent. In the 
areas of consonant blends, vowel or con- 
sonant digraphs, double vowels, vowel 
diphthongs, and other phonic elements, 
you can imagine the variation. The differ- 
ence extends from Cox who teaches none 
of these to Terman and Walcutt who offer 
approximately 400 vowel-consonant or 
consonant-vowel combinations and over 
100 other letter combinations, as well as 
more than 60 exceptions or oddities. There 
is apparently little felt need to aid the 
child in organizing this material, for six 
of the eight texts teach no rules or 
principles whatsoever to the pupil. 

Why Teach Phonics? Most of the 
authors of the eight textbooks we have 
been analyzing seem to believe that 
phonics represents a cure for all the cur- 
rent ills of our public school systems. The 
retarded readers due to overcrowding in 
our schools, to overdependence upon a 
visual or word-form approach to word 
recognition, or any of the many other 
causal factors commonly recognized can 
all be cured by large doses of phonics, 
according to these authors. Some of these 
experts, such as the Spaldings, are even 
more specific in their assertions. They 
attribute lack of reading skill to confusion 
of cerebral dominance and believe that 
their version of phonics is a specific cure 
for this tig | basic cause of reading 
disability. Just why there should be any 
direct relationship between cerebral dom- 
inance and phonics is not explained by the 
Spaldings, any more clearly than it has 
been by any other proponents of this 
theory. But these are some of the justifica- 
tions offered for the teaching of phonics: 

Phonics is a more useful and a more 
fundamental aid to word recognition than 
any other word attack techniques, Reed 
and Klopp firmly believe, and apparently 
this view is shared by our other phonics 
experts. One or two have noticed that 
children often immediately recognize a 
word in context when they are prompted 
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by the sound of the first letter. At other 
times, they have witnessed pupils a 
other combinations of clues to wor 
cognition such as context, picture, and 
word form. Despite these observations of 
the word recognition process, our authors 
ignore the existence or values of any other 
attack techniques than phonics. Perhaps 
this is due to the practice of employing 
isolated words and phonic elements, 
devoid of meaning clues, and often hardly 
familiar to the child's auditory vocabulary. 
With these types of teaching materials, it 
would be most unusual for children to be 
successful in word pronunciation by any 
other means than letter sounds. You may 
notice that we do not call the reading of 
these meaningless words and letters the 
act of word recognition, for it is doubtful 
in many instances whether actual recogni- 
tion is possible. Deriving meaning for 
new words, which should be the goal of 
word attack, is not stressed by many of 
these authors. In contrast, it is their 
objective simply to teach children to pro- 
nounce words, regardless of whether they 
are comprehended. The authors of these 
honics texts must believe that somehow 
eons their pupils have learned to work 
out the pronunciation of words that mean- 
ing will automatically follow and reading 
will be improved. 

I am sure that many of you are aware 
that the ideas of these authors are not 
shared in every respect by leading profes- 
sional reading specialists. For this reason, 
you may say that I have attacked the 
phonic method by pointing out the con- 
fusion in the minds of those who do not 
represent the outstanding authorities in 
the field. In a sense, this is true. The eight 
books we have analyzed were not written 
by the highest authorities. But my point 
that there is no such entity as a phonic 
method still stands. The country’s author- 
ities, such as Gates, Gray, Dolch, Cordts, 
Betts, and McKee also differ among them- 
selves regarding proper methods of teach- 
ing phonics, and its content, as well as its 
rationale. For example, Gates recommends 
an intrinsic method which combines word 
form, context, and phonic clues. Dolch 
stresses letter phonics and would not have 
us teach any phonograms of three-four 
letters or common syllables. This attitude 


leaves us wondering just how the pupil 
would attempt to work out such elements 
as ink in think or ight in fight, or similar 
units which form convenient recognition 
elements. McKee and Cordts stress 
strongly the use of a combined consonant- 
vowel unit as the sa in sat. They would 
have us avoid completely medial or final 
phonograms such as and in hand. Gray 
uses an eclectic method which combines 
phonic and contextual clues, following a 
program of training in letter phonics. 

These are but a few of the fundamental 
differences among these reading experts. 
But they serve to illustrate the assertion 
that we still have not evolved a phonic 
method or a syllabi which is based on 
much more than opinion. Moreover, there 
are a number of other inherent limitations 
in the phonic method which raise strong 
doubts about its values. Despite the claims 
of our textbook writers to the contrary, 
English is not a phonetic language. State- 
ments to the effect that 85 percent of our 
words are phonetically consistent have no 
basis in fact. The true facts are that our 
26 letters produce 117 different sounds. 
The sounds of our letters are spelled in a 
great multiplicity of ways; e.g., the short 
tas in Ait is spelled in 22 ways in common 
words, and only a little more than half the 
time with 7; while the vowel sound in 
unstressed syllables (the schwa) is spelled 
thirty ways.?° 

At this time, about all we can say from 
the phonics research is first, that phonics 
instruction probably aids word recognition 
but secondly, that there is very little 
evidence on the effectiveness of any given 
amount or any particular kind of phonics 
instruction. 


5. Research 


Developments in Reading 
Abilities Evaluation 


E. ELONA SOCHOR 


The need for developments in testing 
for appraising and investigating reading 
abilities is constantly being mentioned in 


“Ernest Horn, ‘Phonics and Spelling,” ae of 


Education, CXXXVI, May 1954, pp. 233-5 
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the literature. This paper selects and sum- 
marizes aspects of two different attempts 
at test construction and reports some of 
the results obtained. 

Both dealt with reading in content 
areas. The first represents two companion 
studies, one in social studies and one in 
science, conducted on the same population 
of 513 fifth graders. The problem investi- 
gated was the comparison of literal read- 
ing and selected critical reading abilities. 
The second represents an individual-stu- 
dent approach to evaluating reading 
achievement in science materials with a 
total population of 150 pupils in grades 
four, five, and six. All three studies in- 
cluded test validation. 

The approach to constructing the test 
materials was similar in the three studies. 
Selections were written about topics and 
concepts on which there was agreement. 
Assigned grade levels, vocabulary, and lan- 
guage complexity were among the factors 
controlled. The proposed selections and 
questions were checked by readability 
formulae and against word lists like the 
Thorndike. After initial completion, the 
tests were submitted to reading and sub- 
ject matter specialists for evaluation and 
revised accordingly. Finally, a preliminary 
study with pupils at appropriate grade 
levels was conducted for the evaluation of 
all test materials and procedures. 

Each of the studies had its own test. 
The tests designed to investigate literal 
and critical reading, The Intermediate 
Reading Test: Social Studies and The 
Intermediate Reading Test: Science, in- 
cluded three selections on_ readability 
levels-four, five, and six. Each selection 
was followed by ten literal reading ques- 
tions of a five-response, multiple-choice 
variety. Following these, there were thir- 
teen (social studies) or fourteen (science) 
questions, each of which attempted to 
measure a particular critical reading ability. 
Twelve of the abilities were common to 
both content areas. These tests were ad- 
ministered in group situations. 

The test used in the third study, The 
Diagnostic Reading Inventory in Science, 
was designed to appraise the reading 
achievement of individual pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in science 
materials by applying certain criteria to 


pupil performance. The two forms of the 
test ranged in difficulty from level two 
through nine, with a selection at each level 
in each form. The number of questions 
per selection varied, from seven to thir- 
teen, depending on the length and nature 
of the selection. For administration, the 
selections were sub-divided; each section 
was preceded by an oral orientation to the 
topic and a “‘purpose’’ question. The silent 
reading was followed by comprehension 
questions appraising a variety of reading 
abilities and skills. 

Statistical treatment for the two ap- 
proaches, of necessity, varied. 


The First Approach 


Maney? and Sochor® first appraised the 
reliability of their literal and critical read- 
ing sub-tests. The results indicated sufh- 
cient reliability for the further investiga- 
tion of total-group data: Social Studies 
Literal, r=.87; Science Literal, r=.89; 
Social Studies Critical, r= 70; and Science 
Critical, r=.79. 

The reliability of the individual test 
items was then estimated with two 
measures. All thirty literal reading ques- 
tions in both tests were highly discrimina- 
tory and significant (beyond the one per- 
cent level of confidence). The critical read- 
ing questions were less stable, as might be 
expected. Twenty-eight of the social 
studies critical reading questions (out of 
thirty-nine) were highly significant and 
one approached significance. Thirty-five 
of the science questions (out of forty-two) 
were highly reliable on one of the 
statistical measures with one approaching 
significance. The reliability of the test 
items was also considered sufficient for 
group treatment of data. 


Further information on the nature of 
these new tests was obtained by correlating 
each section (1) with the Pintner General 
Ability Test, Verbal Series, Intermediate, 
Form A, (2) with the Gates Reading 
Survey, Level of Comprehension, Form I, 
(3) with each other, and (4) each test 
item with the total literal reading score. 
~ ‘Ethel S. Maney, Literal and Critical Reading in 
Science. Doctoral Dissertation. Philadelphia: Temple 
University, 1952. 

2E. Elona Sochor, Literal and Critical Reading in 


Social Studies. Doctoral Dissertation. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, 1952. 
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The results indicated that intelligence 
correlated with social studies literal read- 
ing was substantially (.72) and about the 
same as with critical reading (.69). A 
greater discrepancy between literal and 
critical reading was indicated when the 
standardized reading test was correlated 
with social studies literal reading (.76) 
and critical reading (.64). Literal and 
critical reading in social studies were sub- 
stantially related (.61) to each other. 
Science literal reading correlated .75 with 
intelligence; critical reading, .67 with 
intelligence. General reading correlated 
highly (.75) with science literal reading 
and substantially (.60) with critical read- 
ing. Literal and critical reading in science, 
as in social studies, were substantially re- 
lated (.67). 

Space prohibits presenting individual 
findings on each critical reading ability 
included in the tests. The “estimated” 
product-moment correlations indicated 
that the median cofrelation of these 
abilities was .25 in both social studies and 
science materials. 

The difference in relationship between 
literal and critical reading becomes clearer 
when the median correlations of literal 
reading items in social studies, r=.60, 
and in science, r=63, are compared with 
the above. 

Point Biserial correlations between the 
total literal reading score and each crit- 
ical reading item indicated relationships 
that were low or negligible for both con- 
tent areas. The thirty-nine social studies 
correlations had a median of .13. When 
those items which failed to show a signifi- 
cant presence of relationship (chi square) 
were eliminated, the median rose to .23, a 
low relationship. In science the results 
were similar. The median correlation of 
all forty-two items was .23. Deleting the 
twelve non-significant items in science did 
not alter the median correlation. 


Thus it appeared that each critical read- 
ing item did measure an ability (or abil- 
ities) substantially different from those 
involved in the literal interpretation of 
both social studies and science materials. 

The critical reading abilities that were 
significantly stable in both tests were: (1) 
vocabulary as used in the selections; (2) 
semantic variations of vocabulary; (3) 


identifying the central theme, and (4) 
the most important idea. In the science 
test, others were reliable: (1) identifying 
the generalization; and (2) the extraneous 
idea; and (3) analogy. These were all 
probably reliable in social studies. Others 
probably reliabie in both tests were: (1) 
inferring, (2) sequence, (3) antecedents, 
and (4) problem solving. 

Further information on the comparative 
achievement of the pupils on the literal 
and critical sections of the tests were ob- 
tained by examining the distributions of 
raw scores. The mean on the Social Studies 
Literal Reading Section (20.58) repre- 
sented 70 percent of the possible thirty 
points; the mean for critical reading 
(12.47) represented only 31 percent of 
the possible thirty-nine points. Similar 
data were found in science: the literal 
reading mean (17.65) was 60 percent of 
a total thirty points; the critical reading 
mean (12.47), only 31 percent. A dis- 
crepancy is quite obvious between the two 
types of reading achievement. If the test 
and the individual test items were valid, 
as statistical treatment indicated (for 
group treatment of data), the population 
in this study was deficient in critical read- 
ing comprehension. The fact that Gallen® 
indicated the same for his findings with 
science materials reinforces the conclusion 
presented many times: there is a need to 
develop comprehension abilities in social 
studies and science other than the factual 
interpretation of the material read. 


The Second Approach 


Statistical treatment of the Gallen test, 
The Diagnostic Reading Inventory in 
Science, differed considerably from the two 
tests already discussed. It was an indi- 
vidually administered test with two forms. 
In addition to the raw scores derived from 
comprehension questions, there were data 
on the passing or failing by each student 
on four achievement levels. Observations 
of pupil performance in the Normative 
Data gave further evidence on the relative 
difficulty of the selections. 

The application of achievement levels, 

*Albert A. Gallen, A Diagnostic Reading Inventory 
for the Determination of Reading Achievement in 
Science Materials for Intermediate Grade Levels. 


a Dissertation. Philadelphia: Temple University, 
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mentioned above, is a distinctive feature 
of the study. Criteria were set up to esti- 
mate whether (1) the subject could read 
the selection independently, (2) he could 
read it with teacher guidance (instruc- 
tional), (3) the selection was posing too 
many difficulties for instruction (pre- 
frustration), or (4) the subject was com- 
pletely frustrated. Each student's per- 
formance was evaluated on each selection 
read. 

Test reliability was appraised in several 
ways. The differences between the mean 
raw scores of the two selections at diffi- 
culty levels two through six were not 
significant with fourth, fifth, or sixth 
eraders. The differences between the per- 
centages of pupils passing and failing 
selections as determined by achievement 
levels at the same and succeeding reading 
levels (two through nine) were computed 
for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders sep- 
arately. Results indicated no statistically 
significant differences between the two 
selections at any one level, and generally 
no difference between one level and the 
next higher level; beyond that point, the 
differences were significant. Study of the 
Normative Data, which included those 
students dropped because of frustration, 
did indicate the selections seemed to be 
progressively more difficult. 

The comprehension raw scores from the 
two selections at difficulty levels two 
through six were correlated. The thirteen 
resulting correlations ranged from .55 to 
81 with a median of .74. All were signif- 
icant. Tetrachoric correlations was applied 
to each of the achievement levels and the 
two selections at reading levels two 
through eight. The fifty-one correlations 
ranged from .70 to .95 with a median of 
95 

A last estimate of reliability was made 
by correlating total raw scores for Form A 
versus Form B. The correlation with 
fourth graders was .98, with fifth and 
sixth graders, .99. 

With reliability of the new instrument 
established, the investigator proceeded to 
compare it with several other measures. 
He began with the four achievement levels 
obtained with his test and the California 
Readine Test, Elementary, Form AA. For 
Independent Level Reading Achievement, 


the tetrachoric median was .42; the In- 
structional Level median was .78; the 
Pre-Frustration Level, .80; and the Frus- 
tration Level, —.16. Two of the achieve- 
ment levels are definitely related to a 
greater degree to the standardized reading 
test scores. 

When the science test raw score on 
Forms A and B separately and combined 
were compared with teachers’ grades in 
reading, the correlations were no higher 
than .78. Correlations using teacher judg- 
ment were lower, the highest being .65. 
Comparing the science test with the level 
of the book being used for reading instruc- 
tion revealed generally. somewhat higher 
relationships with three correlations being 
78. 

Finally, correlation was used to estimate 
the degree of relationship between the 
new test and intelligence as measured by 
the California Short Form of Mental 
Maturity, Elementary, Form S. Form A 
and B correlations ranged from .68 to .75; 
combined A and B results indicated a 
.63 correlation for the fourth graders, a 
75 for the fifth graders, and a .70 for 
the sixth graders. 

The Normative Data revealed the 
limited ability of intermediate-grade pupils 
in reading science materials. Only four 
(out of fifty) fourth graders could read 
independently one of the selections at the 
third level. Only six fifth graders (out of 
fifty) could do so at the fourth level, and 
no sixth grader could at the fifth level of 
difficulty. 

Instructionally, the results were similar. 
Fifteen fourth graders met the criteria for 
instructional level on at least one selection 
in fourth grade materials, twenty fifth 
graders succeeded with fifth level selec- 
tions, and thirteen sixth graders did so at 
their grade level. More than half of the 
students were not ready for instructional 
science materials at their respective grade 
levels; in general, they were one or two 
reading levels below. 


Conclusion 


Results on all the above measures are 
encouraging in regard to new test construc- 
tion. All depart from the usual in their 
evaluation of reading abilities, yet hold 
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up statistically. What they indicate would 
be expected from other investigations. 
Further research with these tests and others 
is indicated and needed. 


b. Evaluating Pupil Team 
Learning in Intermediate 
Grades 


DONALD D. DURRELL 


This is a report of “pupil team” learn- 
ing as a method of providing for indi- 
vidual differences among children in 
intermediate grades. During the year 
1958-59, under a U. S. Office of Education 
contract, forty-seven intermediate grade 
teachers in eight elementary schools of 
Dedham, Massachusetts, utilized pupil 
team instruction as a major method in 
their classrooms. In order to discover 
whether the program produced gains in 
pupil achievement, standard tests were 
given in all subjects in June 1958, prior 
to the experimental year, and these were 
compared with the results of tests in June 
1959, following the experimental year. 

Pupil team learning should be based 
upon the principle of adjusting group 
size and make-up to the highest economy 
of learning. The nature of the learning 
task determines the size of the group, and 
whether or not it includes pupils of like 
or unlike abilities. While we do not yet 
know the optimum group size and make- 
up for different learning tasks, in the 
Dedham study we depended upon previous 
experiments and upon theory—or best 
guess—as to the formation and use of our 
upil teams. The decisions made may best 
be illustrated by our use of team learning 
in different subjects. 

Arithmetic always seems to work well 
through a “team progress” method. Pupils 
were divided into teams of three on the 
basis of arithmetic ability, with some re- 
gard for congeniality. Daily assignments 
were indicated by a mimeographed guide, 
with tests interspersed at intervals to 
determine individual mastery. Members 
of the team worked together on the prob- 
lems, comparing answers and assisting 
each other with corrections and explana- 
tions. Superior learners moved rapidly; as 


they completed the work of the textbook 
for the grade, they moved to that of the 
next grade. One-third of all pupils finished 
the arithmetic for two grades during the 
year. When it was apparent that slower 
pupils needed more teacher direction, the 
program was modified for them in this 
fashion: new processes were introduced 
by the teacher, then pupil teams worked 
together until they completed the lessons 
related to the process. Those who com- 
pleted the work earlier than the time for 
presentation of the next step, utilized the 
free time to work on specialties in other 
subjects. Very slow pupils in arithmetic 
required more teacher direction, but the 
teacher time for remedial work was avail- 
able, since other pupils were at work in 
teams and required little aid. 

Spelling was handled in a manner 
similar to that of arithmetic. Teams of two 
or three pupils were formed on the basis 
of spelling ability. The _ test-correction 
method was followed, with pupils study- 
ing the words, dictating to each other, 
correcting errors, then writing words from 
dictation again if errors were frequent. 
Persistent errors were placed in personal 
spelling lists. Superior spellers moved 
through the work of the year rapidly. 
They did not then go on to the spellers of 
the next grade, but were required to keep 
personal spelling lists of words which 
were new and useful to them. These lists 
served as occasional “brush-up”’ lessons. 
Pupils who were very poor in spelling 
were usually under the direction of the 
teacher. They were given shorter lists, 
easier words, and were aided in syllabica- 
tion, visual memory, and word usage. 

The program began with arithmetic and 
spelling because we had more experience 
with these subjects and knew that the 
methods would be readily accepted by 
pupils and teachers. Although both sub- 
jects might have profited by more enrich- 
ment and applications, the major factors 
of differences in level and learning rates 
were cared for by this method. The self- 
directing, self-correcting features of the 
work for more capable pupils freed the 
teacher for remedial work with slower 
learners. Of course there were a number 
of “ground rules” and record forms 
necessary to make the team progress 
methods work smoothly. 
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When we approached history and 
geography, which were taught as separate 
subjects in this school system, we were 
forced to improvise many types of 
services. Teachers do not change readily 
from uniform instruction in which read- 
ing of textbooks is followed by class 
recitation or written work. General advice, 
even when illustrated by demonstrations 
in regular classrooms, does not move 
quickly into practice. 

The major services in history and 
geography were the following: (1) study 
guides consisting of questions to answer 
while studying, used by partners; (2) 
various types of team “‘recitation’’ or dis- 
cussion, with a pupil secretary recording 
answers of teams of three to five pupils; 
(3) carriculum-related pupil “‘specialties,” 
assigned in advance to individual pupils 
or teams. Where the reading ability of 
pupils was adequate to the textbook, teams 
of pupils used study guides prepared by 
committees of teachers under the guidance 
of members of the research team. Ideally, 
these guides should differ in complexity 
of mental task in relation to the abilities of 
the pupils. However, it must be admitted 
that the guides were often largely factual 
and did not show the variation desired. 
When the reading ability of ~~ was 
much too low for the textbook, the pre- 
sentation was often made orally by the 
teacher. 


When all pupils have access to the same 
information, through reading, listening, 
or other forms of mass presentation, 
recitation or discussion teams may be made 
up of pupils of unequal ability. Teams of 
three to five pupils work well, with one 
serving as secretary to record the answers 
of the group. After teams have completed 
their answers, the secretary may read the 
group answer, while other teams check 
their lists to find additional possible 
answers. We found that specific written 
tasks were necessary to keep group dis- 
cussion well disciplined. Also, it 1s de- 
sirable that the teacher collect group 
answers in order to give them importance. 
Teams of three work better when the ques- 
tions to be answered are largely factual; 
teams of five are more effective when 
elaborative or critical thinking is required. 

In social studies and science, all pupils 


followed the course of study at the same 
pace; there was no attempt to provide for 
differences in learning rate. Greater depth 
and breadth came from curriculum-related 
specialties in history, geography, science, 
and literature. These specialties were gen- 
erally limited to the top half of the pupils, 
although some teachers found ways to 
include all pupils in the specialties pro- 
gram. Textbooks were searched for areas 
of knowledge which might be enriched 
through special reports. These were as- 
signed well in advance of their presenta- 
tion, and assistance was given by teachers, 
librarians, parents, and neighbors. Reports 
of specialties always required unveiling a 
display of pictures, objects, maps, or 
charts; oral presentation was usually 
limited to ten minutes. Pupil specialties 
were a major part of the program; their 
importance is indicated by the town librar- 
ian’s report of the doubling of circulation 
of library books at this grade level. 

The many different types of abilities in 
language arts required a variety of team 
approaches. Language-grammar exercises 
were “packaged” and learned in team 
progress methods. Creative writing often 
required a variety of groupings. The 
writing situation or = was presented 
by the teacher to the whole class, using 
many types of situations to evoke imagina- 
tion. Teams of five children of unequal 
ability discussed possible approaches to 
the task. Each child wrote his composition 
alone, using or varying the ideas suggested 
in group discussion. After writing, proof- 
reading was done by pairs of pupils who 
exchanged papers and pha correc- 
tions. Then children read stories to each 
other in teams of three, selecting superior 
papers for class presentation. While this 
complexity of grouping and regrouping 
was not always foliowed, the team plan- 
ning of compositions was a regular fea- 
ture of creative writing. 

The reading program consisted more of 
enrichment than of special skills develop- 
ment. We hoped that improvement of 
reading comprehension, recall, and study 
abilities would result from the team study 
techniques in the content subjects. We 
also expected that the independent read- 
ing specialties in history, geography, 
science, and literature would aid general 
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reading achievement. The basal readers 
were replaced two or three days a week 
with play reading, choral reading, listen- 
ing, or independent reading. Superior 
readers dispatched the reading textbooks 
early in the year through reacting to team 
assignments in relation to the stories. 
Average readers used the reading text- 
books two or three days a week, with 
three-man team responses following the 
lessons. Slow readers were moved to text- 
books suitable to their levels, and were 
under teacher direction much of the time. 
Although there was some attempt at in- 
tensive work in special reading skills 
development, the only generally usec 
material was sets of word analysis practice 
cards, requiring response to meaning after 
analysis. These had been experimentally 
evaluated previously and had proved 
effective in improving both word analysis 
and spelling.’ 

In evaluating such a general program, 
there are far more variables than one 
would wish. It is impossible to assign 
gains or losses to any particular procedure 
when sO many are introduced simulta- 
neously. The stimulating effect of a new 
and ambitious program, the attendant 
publicity, the constant presence of the re- 
search team, and the knowledge of later 
evaluation may account for any gains. The 
experimental nature of the program, the 
variety of approaches, and the attempt to 
reach so many objectives may result in con- 
fusion of teachers and pupils, with atten- 
dant losses in achievement. Just which 
activities encouraged growth or which 
impeded it, is impossible to discover from 
this study. The most serious handicap to 
evaluation was the lack of objective 
measures for many of the implied values 
in the program. 

However, the amount of damage done, 
or the general gains and losses in achieve- 
ment may be roughly assessed by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scores of 
the pupils for the year prior to and follow- 
ing the experimental program. Compari- 
sons are limited to pupils of teachers who 
taught both years. There were twelve 
fourth grades, nine fifth grades, and four- 


‘Donald D. Durrell and Doris U. Spencer, “Word 
Analysis Through Inductive Techniques,” Educational 
Leadership, 17; May, 1960, pp. 523-26. 


teen sixth grades which satisfied this 
condition. 

The following tables indicate the re- 
sults. To begin with the happier findings, 
here are the comparisons for 1958 pupils 
and 1959 (experimental) pupils of four- 
teen sixth grade classrooms 


Fourteen Sixth Grade Classrooms 
Mean Grade Scores 


1958 1959 Difterence 


Arithmetic 


Computation 7.5 7.6 l 

Problems 7.9 8.7 8* 
Spelling 7.1 7.4 3+ 
Reading 7.4 8.2 8 
Literature 7.6 8.6 1.0 
History 7.9 7.9 ) 
Geography 8.3 9.1 8+ 
Science 7.6 8.1 St 
Average 

Achievement 7.6 8.2 6 


* Significant at 1 percent level 
+ Significant at 5 percent level 


Improvement in achievements through 
the experimental program among nine 
fifth grades is shown in the following 


table: 
Nine Fifth Grades 
Mean Grade Scores 


1958 1959 Difference 


Arithmetic 

Computation 6.5 6.8 3 * 

Problems 6.7 73 8* 
Spelling 6.4 6.8 { 
Reading 6.7 6.8 l 
Literature 6.3 7.0 7 
History 7.0 6.8 4 
Geography 6.4 6.9 57 
Science 6.7 Tat j 
Average 

Achievement 6.6 7.0 A* 


The program in the twelve fourth 
grades resulted in gains only in spelling; 
there were slight losses in arithmetic and 
reading. The Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests provided no measures of other sub- 
jects at fourth grade level. 
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Twelve Fourth Grades 


Mean Grade Scores 








1958 1959 Difference 

Arithmetic 

Computation 5.5 5.4 1 
Problems 5.6 5.6 0 
Spelling 5.6 6.3 .6* 
Reading 5.8 5.7 —.1 
Average 

Achievement 5.7 5.8 Al 


At the outset of the study, we hoped 
for improvement in achievement in all 
subjects at all grade levels. Rapid and 
slow learners were expected to show more 
improvement than average achievers, since 
it was assumed that uniform instruction 
was better adapted to average pupils. It 
seemed that boys might show unusual 
gains in a program which called for more 
pupil activity and responsibility. It was 
also expected that there would be greater 
interest in school subjects, and improve- 
ment in the social climate of the class- 
rooms. 

Average achievement improved signif- 
icantly in grades five and six, but showed 
no gain in grade four. Analysis of data 
by intelligence levels showed that bright 
pupils made statistically significant im- 
provement over the control year in grades 
five and six, but not in grade four. 
Achievements of slow learners improved 
in all grades. The middle group of chil- 
dren made significant improvement in 
grades five and six, but had slight losses 
in grade four. Boys improved more than 
did girls in all subjects in grades four and 
five, but the reverse was true in grade six. 
There were no statistically significant 
changes in social-personal measures except 
in grade five, where interest in school 
subjects improved significantly. 

The values of pupil teams in specific 
aspects of learning in various subjects 
awaits more carefully controlled studies, 
in which the team situation is the single 
variable. There must be many situations 
in which the amount and quality of learn- 
ing is enhanced by combining pupils into 
teams of varying sizes. All studies show 
that children enjoy working in teams more 
than working alone; if team learning 


also produces higher achievement, it 
should be more widely used in classrooms. 

A more complete account of this study 
is found in: 


Donald D. Durrell, and others. “Adapting Instruc- 
tion to the Learning Needs of Children in Inter- 
mediate Grades.’ Journal of Education 142:1-78, 
December, 1959. 


The Substrata-Factor 
Theory of Reading: 
Some Experimental 
Evidence 


Jack A. HOLMEs 


In this paper I intend to do three things: 
I will (1) pose a crucial —— (2) 
give an over-view of the Substrata-Factor 
Theory and relate it to this question; and 
(3) illustrate the power of the Theory 
by reporting some insights and experi- 
mental findings from our own laboratories. 


As experts in the fields of education, 
psychology, and reading, you are all aware 
that reading is a much more complex 
ability than many of our critics would 
seem to believe. But our scientific under- 
standing of the reading process depends 
upon our answers to the basic question: 
Just how complex is this ability we call 
reading, what are its dimensions, and how 
do they operate? 

In 1942, May Lazar’ expressed the 
notion that the reasons for reading failure 
must be sought in a constellation of causes 
and that the most constructive approach 
that could be taken would be to investigate 
these causes in their interdependence, in 
order to find out, if possible, which carry 
the most weight. Unhappily, she was 
forced to conclude that at that time no 
clear-cut and definite method existed for 
specifically isolating the most significant 
elements from the combination of many. 
What the Substrata-Factor Theory really 
does, then, is to take seriously this basic 
notion of Lazar's and, lifting it out of the 
diagnostic context in which it was origin- 
ally embedded, generalize and formalize 
it into a precise, premised statement of 
theory. 

May Lazar, “A Diagnostic Approach to the Read- 


ing Program.” Education Research Bulletin, 1942, 3, 
pp. 1-28. 
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In essence, the Substrata-Factor Theory* 
holds that, normally, reading is an audio- 
visual sib precemiagelll of symbolic 
reasoning,’ sustained by the interfacilita- 
tions of an intricate hierarchy of substrata 
factors that have been mobilized as a 
psychological working-system and pressed 
into service in accordance with the pur- 


poses of the reader. 


From the Theory three complementary 
models have been developed. Time pre- 
cludes my describing in detail the neuro- 
logical* or statistical’ models; however, I 
will refer to them whenever such a refer- 
ence would seem to help clarify my expla- 
nation of the psychological model.*. 

Obviously, of first importance for the 
theory are the substrata factors. They are 
thought of as neurological subsystems of 
brain cell-assemblies, containing various 
kinds of information; such as, memories 
for shapes, sounds, and meanings of words 
and word parts, as well as memories for 
vicarious and experiential material, con- 
ceptualizations, and meaningful relation- 
ships stored as substantive verbal units in 
phrases, idioms, sentences, etc. Such neuro- 
logical subsystems of brain cell-assemblies 
gain an interfacilitation, in Hebb’s’ sense, 
by firing in phase. By this means, ap- 
propriate, but diverse, subsets of informa- 
tion, learned under different circumstances 
at different times and, therefore, stored 
in different parts of the brain are brought 
simultaneously into awareness when trig- 
gered by appropriate symbols on the 
printed page. These substrata factors are 
tied together in a working-system, and as 
their interfacilitation in the working-sys- 
tem increases, the efficiency of the child's 
reading also increases. Here is an explana- 
tion, then, of what may take place when 
the child learns to read better, by reading. 
Such diverse substrata factors initially be- 


"Jock A. Holmes, The Substrata-Factor Theory of 
Reading. Berkeley: California Book Compony, 1953, 


pp. 301. 

"Jack A. Holmes, “The Brain and the Reading 
Process,’ in Claremont College Reading Conference, 
Twenty-Second Yearbook. Claremont College Curricu- 
lum Loboratory, 1957, pp. 49-67. (See pp. 62-64 for 
role of sensorimotor experience in first establishing 
the intellectual benchmarks of reality for the sym- 
bolic representations of audiovisual experiences.) 

‘ibid., pp. 49-67. 

SJack A. Holmes, ‘Factors Underlying Major Read- 
ing Disabilities at the College Level.’ Genetic Psy- 
chological Monographs, 1954, 49, pp. 3-95. 

*Opus cif. 

7D. O. Hebb, The Organization of Behavior. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949, p. 335. 


come associated together in a particular 
working-system by the psychocatalytic 
action of what the Theory hypothesizes as 
mobilizers. 

Mobilizers® * are psychologically defined 
in terms of deep-seated value systems, the 
fundamental ideas that the individual 
holds of himself, and his developing re- 
lationship to his environment. As conative 
tendencies, with or without conscious 
awareness, mobilizers function to select 
from one’s repertoire of subabilities those 
which will maximize one’s chances of 
solving a specific problem in particular, 
and forwarding the realization of self- 
fulfillment in general. Mobilizers must 
play their major roles as the fundamental 
driving value systems from whence spring 
the many and specific attitudes and anxi- 
eties* a person holds toward the purpose 
and worth (a) of life and death, (b) of 
the social and physical nature of the uni- 
verse, and (c) of the self's expanding 
personality. Consequent patterns of be- 
havior, of course, are directed by such 
value-attitudes. Neurologically, mobilizers 
may be thought of as controlling in- 
fluences, electro-chemical biases, in the 
brain’s scanning-search mechanisms which 
govern those cell-assemblies which shall 
be selected and momentarily tied into a 
particular neural pattern of communica- 
tion. 

A working-system may be described as 
a dynamic set of subabilities which have 
been mobilized for the purpose of solving 
a particular problem. Neurologically, a 
working-system is conceived of as a nerve- 
net pattern in the brain that functionally 
links together the various substrata factors 
that have been mobilized into a workable 
communications system. 

The Theory ascribes great importance 
to the logical order and substantive con- 
tent of the material stored in each of the 
substrata factors and to the relative effi- 
ciency of a total working-system. Some 
interesting ways of looking at both intra- 
and inter-individual likenesses and differ- 


"Jack A. Holmes, Personality and Spelling Ability, 
University of California Publications in Education, 
1959. Volume 12, No. 4, pp. 213-292. 

*Jack A. Holmes, “Personality Characteristics of the 
Disabled Reader,’ Journal of Developmental! Reading. 
In 





press. 

* This writer believes that without values there can 
be no anxieties. Furthermore, other things remaining 
constant, the intensity of an anxiety is directly pro- 
portional to the strength of the value threatened. 
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ences follow from this premise. For 
instance, we hypothesize that an individual 
will solve the same problem at different 
times in his life by using different work- 
ing-systems. Moreover, different individ- 
uals may perform the same task to an — 
degree of success by drawing upon differ- 
ent sets of subabilities. In other words, we 
hypothesize that there is more than one 
way to solve an intellectual problem. 

Such exciting hypotheses are, at Berke- 
ley, presently being put to the acid test of 
experimentation under the auspices of a 
contract fro + the United States Office of 
Educatic~” ad a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York.** In the U. S. 
study we are concerned with discovering, 
at the high school level, what substrata 
factors are utilized by different known- 
groups (boys vs. girls, brights vs. dulls, 
powerful readers vs. non-powerful readers, 
etc.) in order to achieve success in read- 
ing. While our analysis on this particular 
hypothesis has not yet been completed, 
we have enough evidence to safely state 
that we have discovered that the factors 
contributing to relative success in reading 
within a known-group of poor readers 
are somewhat different from those which 
underlie relative success within a known- 
group of good readers. 

In the Carnegie Project, on the other 
hand, we are searching for the important 
substrata factor changes which take place 
in the child as he progresses through 
school. The Theory postulates that the 
pattern of substrata factors in a child's 
reading hierarchy will undergo a gradient 
shift, or orderly change, as he advances 
through the grades. As a child increases 
his proficiency over a succession of newly 
learned subskills, the substrata factor pat- 
terns which underlie his developing 
ability to read will also change. Further- 
more, this reorganization in the structure 
of the hierarchy will reflect the impact of 
the interaction of the psychoeducational 
factors of learning, the biochemical and 
neurophysiological factors of growth and 
development, the sequential organization 





** This research is being pursued under contract 
with the United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

*** These experiments are being supported by a 
three-year grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


of the material studied, and the method 
by which the child has been taught. 


This hypothetical construct broadens 
our explanation of individual differences. 
Two children, for instance, may read quite 
differently not only because one child has 
more and better information stored in this 
or that particular substrata factor, but also 
because, for reading, one has a working- 
system that is superior to that of the other. 

What a child knows depends upon the 
repertoire of information stored in his 
cell-assemblies; but how he thinks, how 
he reasons with what he knows, depends 
first upon the nature and number of his 
genetically determined neuro-configura- 
tions and, second, upon the nature of the 
functional-configurations or working-sys- 
tems into which he can efficiently organize 
his mental repertoire of information. It 
would seem, then, that a child’s reasoning 
process is related to, and for pedagogical 
purposes determined by, the way in which 
facts, concepts, attitudes, abilities, etc., are 
psychologically superimposed on his basic 
neuro-configurations. 

Other things being equal, then, individ- 
ual differences in the ability to reason 
about what is being read (that is, to 
mentally manipulate the inflow of new 
ideas so that they bear a meaningful re- 
lationship to what one has already 
learned) depends not only upon the 
essential nature of the stored information, 
but more importantly, upon the associative 
logic of the conceptualizing activity-of- 
perception stimulated within the brain, 
by the meaningfulness of the sequential 
input at the time of presentation and 
reception. 

We, as teachers, I hasten to add, have 
always acted as if we had intuitively ap- 
preciated this notion. In fact, it is what 
we have always thought of as the very 
essence of good teaching. What, then, has 
the Theory added; what is new in what I 
have said? Obviously, it is the explana- 
tion! We now have an explanation of 
how reasoning in reading works, and this 
rationale should help us to better under- 
stand and justify our teaching procedures. 
Perchance, this theoretical insight will 
lend an even greater significance to the 
tremendous effort and teacher-hours we 
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expend every year trying to make things 
clear and logical to our students. 

The point I wish to drive home is this, 
the careful selection of meaningful mate- 
rial, the logic of our explanations, the 
continuity of our theme in the classroom 
lesson, the unit, and the total curriculum 
are important not only because they foster 
clarity and understanding at the time of 
presentation, but because the logic-and- 
fact of the sequential input is the essential 
element in teaching that leads the child 
himself to develop those habits of cortical 
association which determines not only the 
nature and efficiency of recall, but also 
the degrees of freedom or versatility a 
child may have for reorganizing his work- 
ing-systems later on when, in fact, re- 
organization is necessary and desirable, if 
the process of symbolic reasoning is to be 
both logical and creative—that is, if it is 
to maximize creativity in the transfer of 
training process. 

The content, sequence, and scope of our 
reading readiness, developmental, and 
creative reading programs, then, merit our 
best efforts; but what shall we select as 
the core of our programs? For at least a 

artial answer to this question as well as 
by way of illustrating the several elements 
of our Theory, let us turn our attention to 
an experiment I did in 1948.'° 

The major hypothesis we were inter- 
ested in testing stated that the general 
reading ability of college students is a 
composite of speed and power of reading, 
and that underlying each component is a 
mutliplicity of related and measurable 
factors. The investigation was designed 
to discover, if possible, the relationship 
between speed and power of reading and 
some forty subabilities categorized under 
the headings of intelligence, linguistic 
abilities, oculomotor abilities, and person- 
ality traits. 

The psychograph in Figure 1 diagram- 
matically summarizes the mean compara- 
tive scores made by the 22 most powerful 
and 24 least powerful college students in 
my total working sample of 126. All 
scores are in standardized form and may 
be compared across the board test for test. 
Notice that for the criterion, power of 
reading, the two known-groups are sep- 


"Opus cit., pp. 3-95. 


arated by a tremendous gap. The mean of 
the least powerful is at the seventh per- 
centile; whereas, the mean of the most 
powerful readers is at the ninety-third 
percentile. Although not so greatly differ- 
entiated, the two groups, nevertheless, 
show large and significant differences in 
the intellectual, linguistic, perceptual, and 
oculomotor areas. I was not able to find 
significant differences for these two groups 
in the personality traits tested. 

My toughest problem, however, was the 
very same one that confronted Lazar; that 
is, there existed no clear-cut and definite 
method for specifically isolating the most 
significant elements from the combination 
of many. Hence, I was forced to try to 
develop a new statistical technique. This 
I was able to do by modifying and extend- 
ing the Wherry-Doolittle multiple cor- 
relation technique to yield substrata 
factors. This substrata analysis, as the 
Wherry-Doolittle-Holmes model is now 
called, yields successive sets of sub- 
variables, gives each set a definite place 
in a complex hierarchy of subabilities, and 
finally calculates the significant contribu- 
tion which each of the subabilities in the 
hierarchy makes to the variance of the 
criterion. 

By using this new statistical technique, 
the proper experimental design, a working 
sample of 126 college students, and a 
check-sample of 94 college students, I 
was able to select out of the 37 inde- 
pendent variables listed in Figure 1 only 
those which made a direct or an indirect, 
yet statistically significant and ‘‘independ- 
ent” contribution to the variance of the 
criteria, speed and/or power of reading. 

One starts the analysis by selecting the 
most valid predictor of the criterion, 
power of reading. And then, by partialing 
out the explainable variance that can be 
accounted for by this first selected test, 
the method analytically searches for and 
selects the next most important predictor. 
Now, the variance attributed to these ‘we 
tests is partialed out, and again one 
searches for and selects the next most 
valid predictor test in the battery. This 
systematic search continues until the 
Wherry Shrinkage Formula stops the 
analysis. At this point we have selected, 
at the primary level, that team of tests 
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which most efficiently explains the vari- 
ance in the power criterion. The question 
now asked and answered by the substrata 
analysis is what are the predictor variables 
which underlie each of the three tests 
which we have selected to predict power? 
To find out, the method outlined jw is 
now repeated using each predictor-test in 
our first order team as a subcriterion. As 
indicated in Figure 2, this process is con- 
tinued until a point of diminishing re- 
turns has been reached. 

As promised, I will not dwell on the 
statistical model, but go straight to the 
results, which are shown in the flow-sheet 
in Figure 2. It may be noted that out of 
the thirty-seven variables referred to, the 
flow-sheet depicts only those that the 
substrata seals selected, out of the 
master matrix of intercorrelations, as the 
variables which significantly contribute to 
the variance of speed and/or power of 
reading. By way of any we may point 
out how the chart may be read. Entering 
into the third order, just left of center, we 
find phonetics; and, as indicated by the 
lines of the working-system, we conclude 
that the knowledge of phonetics is im- 
portant to speed of reading, because, along 
with vocabulary-in-context and span of 
recognition, it enters into the constellation 
of subabilities that make up word sense. 
Word sense, then augmented by intel- 
ligence, spelling, and vocabulary-in-con- 
text, makes a contribution as a substrata 
factor underlying the skill which we 
measure as word discrimination. Finally, 
on the highest level, word discrimination, 
word sense, and span of recognition be- 
come integrated, with some other abilities 
not tested for in this particular study, to 
culminate in what we measure as speed of 
reading, per Se. 

The other side of the flow-sheet indi- 
cates the working-system of the substrata 
factors which function together to form 
what we measure as power of reading. 
Again starting with phonetics, we see that 
it is important to power of reading, be- 
cause, along with general information, 
word discrimination, and suffixes, it enters 
into a constellation of subabilities to form 
vocabulary-in-isolation. Vocabulary-in-iso- 
lation in its turn combines with general 
information and prefixes and some other 


abilities not tested for in this particular 
study to function as vocabulary-in-context. 
And finally, vocabulary-in-context becomes 
integrated with perception of verbal re- 
lations, intelligence, and the reciprocal of 
the number of eye-movement fixations to 
culminate in what we assess as the ability 
to read with power. Instead of explaining 
speed and power of reading in terms of 
the original thirty-seven, we now are able 
to explain reading by the interaction of 
these thirteen crucial variables. 

From this paper, two major conclusions 
may be drawn: first, that the premise upon 
which we began our experimental work 
has been substantiated, and therefore we 
are justified in formalizing the hypothesis 
into a generalized theory from which other 
hypotheses may be deduced and tested; 
second, that although at first the Theory 
appears complex, the experiment and 
statistical analysis do delineate certain im- 
portant dimensions and bestow upon these 
an organization, the reasonableness of 
which, I believe, helps to increase our 
basic understanding of the nature and 
dynamics of the reading process. 

You perhaps have already noted to 
yourself that if the Theory holds for read- 
ing, why will it not hold for other learn- 
ing or performance situations as well; we 
believe it will! 


6. Television 


a. Using Television Interests 
to Build Reading 


NINA T. FLIERL 


Television, the newest adjunct to the 
school curriculum, needs more recognition 
and utilization by our schools. The home 
television set, besides providing a together- 
ness of the family unit, is a window to 
the world.? 

Librarians and educators look to interest 
as the key to reading and doing in any 
subject area. The television set creates 
interests and becomes a road to more 
leisure reading and to wider education. 

The high school student who has seen 

Thomas E. Coffin, ‘Television Effects on Leisure 


Time Activities,” Journc! of Applied Psychology, 5: 
32 (1949), pp. 550-558. 
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Eisenhower or Khrushchev on a TV news- 
time brings distinct visual and mental 
pictures of these leaders to a social studies 
discussion. When students have the experi- 
ence of televised Shakespeare productions, 
the English teacher may use an entirely 
different approach to the study of Shake- 
speare. The primary reading teacher needs 
little preparation to introduce a circus 
story to a reading group—TV circus pro- 
grams have already done the job. A book, 
such as Grant Marsh, Steamboat Captain, 
is a natural follow-up for the Riverboat 
TV program. Hundreds of other specific 
examples could be found, for television 
provides built-in interest and — 
areas as a resource for reading, and indeed 
for all education. Favorite programs are as 
much a part of childhood today as jump- 
ing rope, playing hopscotch, doing a cat's 
cradle, or any of the other proverbial child 
activities. 

This study is concerned with the ques- 
tion — can these favorite programs be 
utilized positively in the classroom? Chil- 
dren have watched and will continue to 
watch television. Then, can the present 
television watching be used to increase 
leisure reading and the general educa- 
tional level ? 

One elementary school, the Hamagrael 
Elementary School in the Bethlehem 
Central School District in Delmar, New 
York, was chosen for the study. Here the 
writer did a continuous observation and 
follow-through of the reading and TV 
watching patterns during the course of the 
study. Only the intermediate grades were 
included, even though some informal ap- 
praisal was done of primary grade viewing 
patterns. 

The Hamagrael School has an enroll- 
ment of 385 pupils with two classes at 
each grade level, K-6. The average inter- 
mediate class size is 25 pupils. In addition 
to the classroom teachers, others include an 
elementary librarian (31/, days), a nurse- 
teacher (21/, days), an art teacher (2 
days), a music teacher (2 days) and the 
services of a psychologist, reading con- 
sultant, speech therapist, and the writer 
(a reading teacher). The latter four 
specialists are shared with the five other 
elementary schools in the district. The 
library within the Hamagrael School has 


a book collection of 4900 volumes, a 
complete card catalog, a vertical file of 
pamphlets, clippings, and pictures, and a 
catalogued filmstrip collection. 

This particular school community is 
fairly typical of the fast growing suburbs 
with many homes of the ranch house com- 
plex. The population is characterized by 
the younger marrieds with larger families 
of three and four children fairly closely 
spaced. Socio-economically it represents a 
higher income middle class group, drawn 
from professional people, junior exec- 
utives, and managerial sales personnel. 

The initial survey to find out about TV 
and reading patterns inquired into the 
following: the hours spent in watching 
television each week, the names of three 
favorite programs, the number of tele- 
vision sets in the home, the number of 
books read during the past month, and 
the names of as many of these books as 
could be remembered. Discussion with 
individual children, classroom teachers, the 
school librarian, and with classes helped 
to substantiate the survey findings. 

The TV watching time of these students 
was a little lower than Witty’s recent find- 
ings. The range of hours obtained on the 
first survey was from 0 hours to 40 hours, 
with the median being 15 hours each 
week. For this median pupil, the average 
daily viewing time was two and one- 
seventh hours. The favorite program at the 
time of the survey in December, 1959 was 
Dennis, the Menace and was far ahead of 
all others in student choice. The second 
place favorite was Wagon Train. Other 
ges programs were Bonanza, River- 

oat, and Man and the Challenge. During 
November, students read a median num- 
ber of 4 books in the month, with the 
range being 0 books to 20 books. 

In order to determine whether children’s 
favorite programs could be used to stim- 
ulate children to broaden and deepen 
their reading interests, the two most 
popular television programs—Dennis and 
Wagon Train were used in the study. The 
main school bulletin board in the large 
front foyer was the take-off point to carry 
the Dennis interest into the area of books. 
For two days a prominent poster read 
“Hamagrael’s Favorite TV Program” 
followed by a huge question mark. Groups 
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gathered constantly around this, and al- 
ways there was lively discussion about the 
answer. Students were constantly attempt- 
ing to find out the favorite program from 
classroom teachers, special teachers, and 
even from the principal. Interest was high 
by the time the first bulletin board featured 
Dennis. A large sign across the top read 
“If you Like Dennis” and an arrow from 
a student cartoon drawing of Dennis said, 
“then you'll like.” This arrow pointed to 
a different book jacket each day. Previously 
used book jackets were then placed in 
other spots on the bulletin board. Of 
course, a small sign informed students of 
other books in the library. There a display 
of books was set up, “For Dennis Fans.” 

A Dennis program was taped on the 
tape recorder. An introduction was added 
by the reading teacher along with an end- 
ing by students who recommended books 
like Dennis. Some of the books the stu- 
dents talked about were: A// About Oscar, 
Eddie's Pay Dirt, Pinocchio, Homer Price, 
Henry Huggins, the Story of Doctor Doo- 
little, Bertie and Eddie, The Uninvited 
Donkey, Further Adventures of the Family 
on One End Street, Fine Eggs and Fanc) 
Feathers, and How Baseball Began in 
Brooklyn. These books had been selected 
by student participants. It was interesting 
to see the choice of old as well as recently 
published books. 

The Dennis tape was played in each 
of the classrooms involved in the study. 
Student response was almost phenomenal. 
In one classroom the Dennis theme music 
set off such laughter that the tape had to 
be started over. A sixth grade class applied 
the format of the show to a theatre arts 
project. Character sketches of Mr. Wilson 
and Dennis were written in a fifth grade 
English class. A fourth grade class painted 
a mural of book characters “Just Like 
Dennis.” Soon school rumor was that 
Dennis had actually been in the Hamagrael 
School. Two girls excitedly ran up to the 
writer one morning saying, “Dennis was 
here in Hamagrael, wasn’t he?” 

The books suggested by the librarian 
immediately almost snapped from _ the 
library shelf, and then more humorous 
and family-situation books were added to 
the display. By the end of the first 
“Dennis” week, the Hamagrael librarian 


reported that there had been the largest 
circulation of humorous books in the 
library's history. 

Some of the appeal of the Dennis show 
came out in the children’s writing. Over 
and over students said that the show was 
like real life and was funny. One boy 
said, “I like Dennis because he reminds 
me of my little brother.’ Another said, 
“The actors show great feeling,” and still 
another wrote, “he acts like any young 
child, especially when he keeps on asking 
questions.” Another girl said, “I like 
family books and programs.’ One of the 
most interesting writings came from a 6th 
grade girl who said, ‘‘Many a have 
little boys and girls much like Dennis. 
Watching the parents of Dennis will help 
them to cope with their problems.” 


The same approach was used with 
Wagon Train, the second ranking favorite 
program. This time a colorful mural fea- 
tured a wagon train in a western land- 
scape. Around the wagon train were 
me ae of books with a western flavor— 
Buffalo Bill, The Oklahoma Land Run, 
Flaming Arrows, Children of the Covered 
Wagon, Passage to Texas, The Battle of 
the Alamo, and The Coming of the 
Mormons. There was also a library display 
of the same type of books. In addition, 
dramatizations and writings were done 
around the same theme under the direction 
of classroom teachers. At the end of the 
month’s study, the student survey was 
repeated. It showed that in January stu- 
dents read a median of five books and the 
range was from 1 to 29 books. The num- 
ber of books read, as indicated by the 
student surveys, showed a total of 621 
books read in December and a total of 
820 books in January. TV watching time 
again gave a range of 0 hours to 40 hours 
each week, but with the median being 14 
hours and an average for this median 
pupil of two hours each day. 

The survey findings would seem to show 
that television interests can be used to 
encourage students’ reading. There is a 
corresponding slight decrease in hours of 
TV watching. In the writer's opinion an 
even more important facet of the favorite 
program approach is the opportunity for 
the classroom teacher. 

Children’s reactions tend to show that 
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the usual attitude toward TV in home and 
in school is all too often one of unac- 
ceptance and disapproval. The home TV 
set even takes on a ‘forbidden fruit’’ aura 
for the child. Over and over again in the 
early part of the study children would 
inquire with disbelief, “Is it all right to 
watch Dennis?” One boy reported that 
his father would not allow him to watch 
this TV program. Even after the initial 
part of the study, children continued to 
show amazement that Dennis was not only 
permissible but could be a part of the 
school picture as activities revolved around 
the TV program in the classroom. It soon 
became apparent that teacher acceptance 
of a favorite TV program gives the 
teacher a positive psychological identifi- 
cation with the student. It becomes a non- 
directive avenue to increasing leisure read- 
ing around these interests. Television 
viewing of favorite programs can be 
turned to an educational use. 

Discussion with teachers and students 
brought out that students were showing a 
more critical TV approach. They seemed 
to gain an appraising eye. Some even made 
use of an excellent local TV review 
column. They continued television watch- 
ing on a somewhat reduced time and 
seemed to develop more program dis- 
crimination. Even with favorite programs, 
they knew why they were watching. Chil- 
dren need an escape or just-for-fun show 
as much as the adult viewer. 

During the time of the study the 
Hamagrael teachers viewed the Dennis 
and Wagon Train programs. Incidents 
from the programs could often be applied 
in the classroom. Two examples are the 
Dennis program mention of Tom Sawyer 
and the Wagon Train stories for helping 
the historical period of the Westward 
Movement come alive for students. Knowl- 
edge of the content of these favorite pro- 
gtams can be a help to the elementary 
teacher. There is a magic connected with 
TV characters, interests, and stories which 
can open doors to reading and learning. 

The favorite television programs of 
children can be a rich resource in the read- 
ing program of the elementary school by 
relating TV interests to the world of 


books 


b. Can the Teacher Improve 
Pupil Discrimination in 
Television and Reading? 


SISTER MARIAM, O.P. 


A few years ago children referred to 
food, clothing, and shelter as the essential 
framework of human living. Now it could 
be more properly expressed: food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and television. TV _ has 
captivated children and maintained its 
hold on them; it is the greatest media of 
communication in history. Think of the 
tremendous good it can accomplish! Tele- 
vision will not need to outwit good read- 
ing habits in children. With direction on 
the part of parents and particularly 
teachers children can be led to be dis- 
criminating televiewers. They can also use 
this guidance to help them select a wide 
variety of reading matter; thus providing 
growth in reading. 

Can teachers improve pupil discrimina- 
tion in televiewing and reading? Can we 
help children set up standards for good 
televiewing habits and can these habits 
carry over into the reading act? Will it 
be possible to use television as a spring- 
board for going to the library ? 

First of all, let us look at the present 
programs aimed at children. Nearly half 
of these programs are “‘action dramas.” 
This includes the classic Western, the 
adventure story, the crime mystery, and 
science fiction. Much of the remaining 
time is devoted to puppet shows, circus 
programs, children’s talent programs, quiz 
contests and comedy. To make the most of 
its possibilities, TV should deliberately 
seek to stimulate learning as well as to 
entertain. Perhaps teachers can determine 
what programs do this to a greater degree 
and direct children to such viewings. For 
children, virtually all experience, no 
matter how intentioned or casual, has some 
significance for developing ideas and 
understandings. It should be the business 
of television-for-children to provide one 
of the many bridges across which the 
child may pass from his fragmentary, 
fantasy world to the reality of adult life 
and social maturity 
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The Chicago Study 


The experiment performed with about 
500 sixth grade children in Chicago at- 
tempted to determine the degree to which 
a teacher can improve the televiewing 
habits of her children. We had a two-fold 
objective: to direct children’s TV choices 
and to lead them to good reading of a 
wide variety. 

The children for the project were 
selected from six schools in differing socio- 
economic areas. Nine classrooms parttici- 
pated. Three of the classrooms were in 
high economic area neighborhoods, three 
were located in average socio-economic 
areas and the last three were selected from 
neighborhoods that were less privileged. 
We will refer to these schools as being 
placed in groups one, two, and three; one 
being the highest and three being the 
lowest. The classrooms in each group were 
designated as classroom A, classroom B, 
and classroom C. Thus we had a horizontal 
basis of study with the groups 1, 2, and 3 
and a vertical basis of study with the 
groups A, B, and C. No statistical measure- 
ment was used to further equate the 
groups. It would appear that the teachers 
in the nine classrooms were fairly equal in 
teaching skill and also in their level of 
enthusiasm. The norm of classroom 
achievement within each of the groups was 
similar. 

In October, all 500 children were given 
a televiewing and reading interest ques- 
tionnaire. For this we wish to thank Nina 
Flier! who permitted us to use a revised 
form of her questionnaire for this study 
Children listed their favorite kinds of 
books as well as their favorite TV pro- 
grams. The questionnaire included a 
record of the amount of TV viewing and 
the number of books read. A place was 
also given to record the number of trips 
children made to the library. 

Children in groups A and B received a 
“television tip sheet.’ This tip sheet was 
given to them weekly or bi-monthly. It 
contained lists of commercial television 
programs available for this age group, and 
also suggested reading that might be re- 
lated to these programs. Book lists, the 
Horn Book, and the Children’s Catalogue 
were used as sources for the readings. Let 
me read you a typical tip sheet as these 


children received it. For the week of 
January 24, the following programs were 
suggested: Conquest which was showing 
“Mystery of the Sun,” Our American 
Heritage whose feature was “Destiny 
West,” Walt Disney Presents which car- 
tied “Wild Burro of the West,” High 
Road showing ‘“Resurgent Japan,” and 
World Wide's “Assault on Antarctica.” 
Suggested reading for ‘‘Mystery of the 
Sun” were: The Sun and Its Family by 
I. Adler; Solar Energy by F. M. Bransby; 
Exploring the Plants by R. A. Gallant. 
“Destiny West” suggested: John C. Fre- 
mont by Sanford Tousey; Kit Carson — 
Trail Blazer and Scout by D. S. Garst; 
Trails West and Men Who Made Them 
by E. M. Dorian; and Jonathan Goes West 
by Stephen W. Meader. ‘“Wild Burro of 
the West” prompted such titles as: The 
Burro That Had a Name by Lorraine 
Beim; The Burro of Barnegat Road by 
Delia Goetz; and The Boy and the Donkey 
by Diana Pullein-Thompson. “Resurgent 
Japan” offered the following:The First 
Book of Japan by Helen Mears; Japan in 
Story and Pictures by Lily Edelman; The 
Dancing Kettle and The Magic Listening 
Cup, both by Yoshiko Uchida. Finally, 
the program “Assault on Antarctica’ 
brought out such titles as: The First Book 
of the Antarctic by Captain J. B. Ichen- 
hower; Ice Island by F. X. Ross; Richard 
Byrd by Guernsey Van Riper; and Con- 
quest of the North and South Poles by 
R. Owen. 

Other tip sheets included listings (pro- 
grams and books) about history, —_ 
music, machines, science, astronomy, biog- 
raphy, and space. A distinction was made 
between groups A and B. The teachers in 
group A besides giving the tip sheet to 
their children motivated interest in the 
programs and also in the related reading. 
“These will be some worthwhile programs 
to include in your television schedule this 
week,” or “if you like these programs I 
know you will want to read these books.” 
In some cases discussions relevant to the 
programs and books were carried on. 

Teachers in group B also gave the TV 
tip sheet to their children but did nothing 
to further motivate interest in either the 
programs or the books. It was just passed 
to them at the beginning of the week. The 
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children in group C did not receive the 
tip sheet. 

Let me just mention the programs and 
give a few credit lines to the networks 
who cooperated in this project. We limited 
the viewing to commercial television pro- 
grams. In order to secure advance listings 
we elcited the interest of ABC, CBS and 
NBC. All these networks responded by 
sending us advance listings of programs 
and in most cases a description of the 
show was included. From the information 
we selected the desired television pro- 
grams and then chose corresponding read- 
ings. All teachers using the tip sheets tried 
to have the books available for the chil- 
dren. All had access to school libraries 
and neighborhood branch libraries. 


Results for Teaching and Children 


The statistical analysis of the first 
questionnaire or pre-test showed no signif- 
icant differences in groups A, B, or C. No 
significant differences existed in number 
of visits to the library, amount of tele- 
vision viewing, and books reported read 
or interest in books. Most children visited 
the library between two or three times a 
month; they viewed television about three 
hours per day and showed interest in 
humorous stories, mysteries, and adven- 
ture tales. Interest in other areas of reading 
was noticeable to a degree. 

During the first week in March the 
free-response televiewing and reading 
interest questionnaires were again given 
to the same children. At the end of this 
study which investigated the effect of the 
incidental use of commercial television to 
promote the amount and type of reading 
we noticed no significant difference in 
reading interest. There was a drop in tele- 
vision viewing on the part of all groups. 
For the entire sample without regard to 
groups, the children visited the library 
less frequently after than before the intial 
questionnaire was administered. However, 
more books were read by each group after 
the initial survey. We may account for 
this by the fact that the books were actually 
in the classrooms for children to enjoy. 
The fact that children were or were not 
encouraged to read did not seem to be a 
factor. 

In analyzing the free-response ques- 


tionnaires given to group A, we may com- 
ment that there appeared to be a shift in 
the televiewing pattern. Fewer children 
were watching Bugs Bunny, Superman, 
and Have Gun, Will Travel, and more 
were watching The Alaskans, John Gun- 
ther, and Our American Heritage. 

Other significant results of the study 
should be noted too. TV tip sheets 
promoted interest and enthusiasm among 
children. Teachers had a more favorable 
attitude toward commercial television. 
They were seeing how some programs 
could benefit children. They were enthu- 
siastically aware that they were able to 
direct children’s TV habits and, better 
still, to show them the importance of de- 
riving more by reading. In some cases 
“Destiny West” had brought them to read 
about Kit Carson and John Fremont; High 
Roads “Geography of a Diamond” had 
sent them to the encyclopedia and to a 
special book on diamonds by H. S. Zim. 
What these teachers were recognizing was 
that some television programs can be 
excellent fare for boys and girls; while 
children were discovering that some pro- 
grams have more value than others. The 
facts learned on TV were in most cases 
isolated events; books could help bridge 
the gap into their lives. 

Despite the limitations of TV, which 
we have not mentioned in this paper but 
which are most familiar, it has potential- 
ities for children. 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


As teachers we have an opportunity to 
encourage children to select programs with 
discrimination and to evaluate them. The 
criteria is in the form of a question: How 
is this helping me be a better person? 
Then this forceful medium of entertain- 
ment will grow in wider proportions 
as a medium of enlightenment for our 
youngsters. 

Parents and teachers continue to set 
forth their convictions that many children 
read less than they did before they had 
TV. It is true that the present sixth grade 
population with whom we worked cannot 
even remember a time when they did not 
have it. Librarians, on the other hand, 
optimistically report that the quantity of 
children’s reading has increased. This is 
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reassuring but we know many children 
are reading less. Perhaps our focus on TV 
as educators should be to help children 
become discriminating and selective 
viewers. Let's encourage children to 
choose programs that are not only good 
entertainment but those which provide 
worthwhile information as well. It is our 
job to guide and direct. We need to study 
the TV listings and see what television 
gives children in one week—everything 
from a story of Eli Whitney's invention of 
the Cotton Gin to a flight to the moon. 
Here is a veritable bonanza for teachers; 
here is something we can use to promote 
interest and stimulate children in becom- 
ing critical thinkers through more intel- 
ligent televiewing. 


7. Building More Effective 
Reading Programs 


a. Through Storytelling and 
Creative Dramatics 


MURIEL CROSBY 


Effective reading programs do more for 
children than uals them with a battery 
of skills which makes them efficient 
readers. Effective reading programs, in 
harmony with the generally accepted goals 
of education, exert tremendous influence 
upon personality development. Increasing 
maturity in reading and growth toward 
maturity of personality share two com- 
ponents which foster these educational 
goals. These two components may be 
identified as facility in language and 
emotional satisfaction. Storytelling and 
creative dramatics are important media in 
fostering the fullest development of the 
child as he grows in his ability to read. 

Underlying the reading process and a 
determinant of its success is the element 
of experience. Reading is the process of 
making meanings. Meanings are derived 
through the quality of past experience 
which the child brings to each new expe- 
rience. And he incorporates into his being 
only that from the new experience which 
his past experience enables him to under- 
stand. 

Storytelling and creative dramatics com- 


bine opportunities to grow in language 
power in a most happy fashion. In addi- 
tion, they stirulate emotional growth. 
Stretching the imagination, exploring 
one’s ideas and feelings, identifying one- 
self with the finite and infinite worlds of 
childhood through storytelling and crea- 
tive dramatics are at one and the same 
time helping the child to become inte- 
grated and providing him with a context 
of experience which enables him to bring 
to the symbols of reading understanding, 
appreciation, and joy which will make 
books the treasured resource of the well- 
integrated personality. 


Significant Processes in Storytelling 
and Creative Dramatics 


In storytelling and creative dramatics 
several important processes are at work 
which have significant implications for 
reading development. 


— Each demands a reconstruction of 
experience unique for each child. — 

— Each requires the interpretation of 
experience each child has had. 

— Each creates a situation in which 
language is used to convey ideas, 
information, and feelings. 

— Each affords the child an oppor- 
tunity to explore the world of the 
imagination and the world of reality 
and to find that there is a place for 
both; that each enriches the other. 

— Each helps the child discover some 
of his limitations and strengths. 

— Each fosters the development of the 
individual in a social setting and 
brings the satisfaction of sharing 
with others the ideas, information, 
and feelings of the individual. 


Each of these important processes in 
storytelling and creative dramatics is part 
and parcel of an effective reading program. 


Reading Skills Fostered Through 
Storytelling and Creative Dramatics 


Sensitivity to Language. In storytelling 
and creative dramatics the child develops 
a sensitivity to language. The power and 
beauty of words is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries a child can make 
Understanding and appreciating words, 
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whether spoken or read, develops power 
in communicating and provides that “‘lift’’ 
to the spirit which makes the problems 
encountered in living a challenge rather 
than a threat. 


Sandburg’s poem, Fog, on “‘little cat 

feet" helps us see with new eyes the 
physical world we take for granted. 
Brown's poignant story of The Dead Bird 
makes of death the living reality it is. The 
“white violets” and the “yellow star 
flowers” which cover the grave of the 
little dead bird create in the mind pictures 
which words convey and pave the way for 
dealing with an experience too deep for 
childhood. Klein's provocative book, What 
Would You Do Rous the ideas and 
ge found in Dylan Thomas’ Quite 
sarly One Morning to help the child 
understand that people act differently in 
different situations. Each of these choice 
bits of literature emphasizes the power 
and beauty of words. They are made for 
enjoyment through action, the action of 
reading, listening, retelling and drama- 
tizing. Each enriches experience and 
mceaning. 

Vocabulary Building. Words play a 
major role in successful storytelling and 
in creative dramatics just as they do in 
reading. Storytelling and creative drama- 
tics provide excellent opportunities for 
children to learn that words have purposes 
and that we can make them work for us. 
Words convey feelings, feelings of beauty, 
sadness, unhappiness, or happiness. How 
we say words—the tone, the emphasis, the 
inflection—changes their meaning. Com- 
bining them, too, as Wylie does in “Velvet 
Shos” creates a mood and a new expe- 
rience. “White silence” or ‘“soundless 
space” brings deeper meaning to a first 
snowfall which may formerly have meant 
only fun and sleighriding to the child. 
Planning to tell a story or dramatize it 
requires the careful choice of words so 
that precise meanings are conveyed to the 
audience. In effective reading, the same 
characteristic of precise meanings is 
required. 

Thinking. Successful storytelling and 
dramatizing require skill in thinking. An 
understanding of sequential development 
of an idea or a mood is needed. The selec- 
tion of significant happenings, choosing 


the important elements of a plot, compre- 
hending the relationship between cause 
and effect, are skills essential in story- 
telling or dramatizing, just as they are 
in reading. 


What Is Reading? 


“Reading is a skill.” “Reading is a 
tool.” “Reading is a means of communi- 
cation.” These are true but trite answers 
to the question: “What is reading?’ An 
effective reading program conceives of 
learning to read as much more than a skill, 
a tool, a mastery of a complex symbol for 
communication. An effective reading pro- 
gram recognizes that every experience a 
child has is related to the true function of 
reading, that is, the making of meanings. 
It recognizes the values of storytelling 
and creative dramatics in fostering the 
reading development of a child. It finds 
in these media opportunities for develop- 
ing sensitivity to language, an impetus to 
vocabulary building and a stimulus to 
the process of thinking. More than this, 
it comprehends the inter-relationships 
among reading, storytelling, and drama- 
tizing in fostering self-understanding, the 
integration of personality, and the ability 
of the individual to relate to and identify 
with the world of reality and the world of 
the spirit and the imagination. Rich, 
indeed, is the child whose school provi‘es 
an effective reading program. 


b. Through Teacher 
Experimentation 


LEO Fay 


At a time when we read so much about 
individualized reading, it would be ap- 
propriate to define the topic of this paper 
as concern for the individualized teaching 
of reading. Whenever materials and meth- 
ods become systematically organized, there 
is always the danger that the teacher may 
sacrifice his creativity for the convenience 
of the system. If carried to an extreme the 
teacher could be reduced to little more 
than a robot whose primary function 
would be to find the proper page and then 
to say and do what the manual tells her to. 
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Although their critics at times suggest 
it, this, of course, is not a necessary evil 
of basal readers and teacher's manuals. 
Both have and are making major contri- 
butions to the teaching of reading. Rather, 
as has been true of the Five Steps, the unit 
plan, and other systematized approaches 
to instruction, the problem is not so much 
the program as how the teacher uses it. 
Very simply stated, the foundation for 
more effective instruction is to be found 
first in the creative teacher. 

Following this line of reasoning a 
course called, “The Improvement of 
Reading in the Elementary School” was 
developed in the fall of 1953 at Indiana 
University. A major purpose of this course 
is to provide an opportunity for classroom 
teachers to experimentally yon to im- 
prove some phase of their reading pro- 
grams. The course is an elective within the 
fifth year program and is consequently 
taken primarily by classroom teachers in- 
terested in improving their reading pro- 
grams. During the last six and a half years 
I have had the opportunity of working 
with over seven hundred such classroom 
teachers. 

During the first class meeting teacher 
experimentation is discussed and teachers 
are told of the course requirement. At this 
time they are asked to survey their reading 
programs in order to select one phase of 
it for study and experimentation. For the 
second class meeting the teachers bring a 
proposed experiment topic and a short 
description of their teaching situation. 
When this is approved the teachers are 
asked i> make an initial evaluation of 
their children’s achievement, review re- 
lated research and expert opinion, and 
discuss their planning with the instructor. 
Upon starting instruction they maintain a 
log of their activities, and upon comple- 
tion of the experiment they make a final 
evaluation of the progress their children 
have made. Capitalizing upon their hind- 
sight, they are also asked what they would 
do differently if they were to re-do their 
experiment. 


Teachers report a feeling of inadequacy 
as a common first reaction to the require- 
ment for classroom experimentation. In 
fact a few usually drop the course after 
the first meeting. They complain that the 


busy teacher does not have the time, the 
“know-how” or the inclination to carry 
out such an activity. Enthusiasm invariably 
runs high, however, as the semester pro- 
ceeds and tangible results of a difference 
become evident. Teachers in these classes 
have demonstrated clearly that limitations 
to classroom experimentation — planned 
and executed by the teacher—are more 
apparent than real. When the teacher 
wants to experiment, the time can be 
found. As to “know-how,” the more tech- 
nical and formal research studies make 
experimentation appear more difficult than 
it need be for the teacher's purpose. For 
the teacher is concerned primarily with the 
learning of his children and with putting 
his ideas to the test, and not with results 
that may have wider application. Straight- 
forward and simple designs are both de- 
sirable and appropriate for these purposes. 
The following examples illustrate typical 
teacher experiments. 

Miss Crews,’ a fourth grade teacher 
was concerned about her children’s lack of 
ability in arithmetic reasoning. In spite of 
an enrollment of forty-five children, which 
many teachers would use as an excuse for 
not trying, Miss Crews was determined to 
help her children in this phase of arith- 
metic which depends heavily upon special 
reading skills. As part of her experiment, 
Miss Crews stressed skills in comprehen- 
sion, feeling that, since reading compre- 
hension is essentially a form of reasoning, 
there is a close relationship between it and 
achievement in arithmetic reasoning. Spe- 
cial attention was also given to the vocab- 
ulary that serves as “clue” terms in 
arithmetic problems. 

Miss Crews conducted her experiment 
over a four-month period. As a means of 
checking progress different forms of the 
Stanford Achievement Test were admin- 
istered before and after the experimental 
period. Progress in both paragraph mean- 
ing and arithmetic reasoning was out- 
standing. Although grade status was 4.5 
at the end of the experimental period, 49 
percent were performing at fifth grade and 
above in parapraph meaning and 53 per- 
cent were at fifth grade or higher in arith- 


‘Elma Fern Crews, Improving Arithmetic Reasoning 
Through Special Teaching of Reading, Unpublished 
study, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 1955. 
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metic reasoning. The average gain in 
arithmetic reasoning was that of 9 months, 
which was equal to twice the time spent 
in instruction. Twenty of the 45 — 
gained over a year during this period. 

Results from this experiment indicate 
that paying special attention to reading 
and study skills does increase performance 
in arithmetic reasoning. They also indicate 
that, in spite of unreasonably large num- 
bers, an enthusiastic and hard-working 
teacher can do more than a routine job of 
teaching. 

Reflecting the great concern for indi- 
vidualizing instruction a number of teacher 
experimenters developed programs to meet 
this goal. These experiments fell into two 
different patterns. A few completely indi- 
vidualized their reading programs follow- 
ing the patterns so widely discussed in 
current literature. A more common ap- 
proach was for the teacher to maintain 
group instruction with a reading series 
and, in addition, to schedule a definite 
time in the reading program for exten- 
sive, individual reading of children’s liter- 
ature and of material related to the topics 
studied in social studies and science. 
Usually included were the self-selection 
of reading material, conferences between 
individual children and the teacher, and 
individual records and reports of materials 
read. 

Because it reveals rather dramatically 
the value of early extensive reading I am 
reviewing a study conducted by Mrs. Row- 
land*? working with a group of second 
grade children. Of the 40 children in 
Mrs. Rowland's class, the 15 included in 
this experiment showed high ability in 
reading. Realizing that she might easily 
neglect this group, Mrs. Rowland was 
anxious to expand their reading beyond 
the basic reader. She was fortunate in 
having a wide selection of library books 
and reading texts of various levels in her 
classroom from which the children could 
select what they wanted to read. During 
the course of the experimental period the 
children: 

Maintained chart records of the books 

read by club members. 
~ Ranet Rowland, An Experiment with Extensive 


Reading, Unpublished study, School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 1955. 


Discussed their reading with other 
children. 

Prepared three bulletin board displays. 

Wrote and illustrated book reports and 
original stories. 

Assumed full responsibility for check- 
ing books in and out. 

Prepared a Christmas reading table. 

Made a “Class Book” of each child's 
story and illustration of the “best 
book I've read this year.” 


The test re-test data using the Gates 
Primary Reading Tests, Type 2 (Sentence 
Meaning) and Type 3 (Paragraph Mean- 
ing) over a three month period gave elo- 
quent testimony to the value of the pro- 
gram. On the re-test 9 of these 15 second 
graders could no longer be contained by 
the test as they had perfect or near perfect 
scores. It was obvious that the children 
had made a great deal of progress in read- 
ing. Mrs. Rowland, as did many of the 
other teachers with comparable studies, 
emphasized that the experiment had taken 
the place of much “seatwork’’ and that 
problems of classroom management were 
simplified. No longer were teachers 
plagued with the question, “Now that 
I'm finished with this, what am I supposed 
to do?” When a child is learning to walk 
he needs to walk, when learning to talk 
he needs to talk, and when learning to 
read he needs to read—not in little bits, 
but in great amounts. Apparently indi- 
vidualized, extensive reading provides a 
rather ideal opportunity for the child's 
needed practice in reading. 

Although the course around which these 
experiments are developed is labeled ‘‘The 
Improvement of Reading in the Elemen- 
tary School” a number of high school 
teachers enroll and develop experimental 
programs in their subject areas. 

A real test of the developmental con- 
cept of reading is to raise the question as 
to whether the academically talented stu- 
dent can be aided by a definite concern 
for reading as he works in a subject area. 
Mr. Jenkinson,* a teacher of English, 
s¢lected a group of 21 superior twelfth 
grade students enrolled in an elective 
literature class with whom to experiment. 


%Edword Jenkinson, Improving Vocabulary and 


Comprehension in the Senior High School, Unpub- 
lished study, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, June, 1955 
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The purposes of the class were twofold: 
to survey English literature from Words- 
worth to the present and to acquaint stu- 
dents with various types of writers and 
writing—both European and American. 
Students were given freedom of choice in 
their outside reading, but were required 
to report on one novelist, one poet, and 
one playwright. 

As the reading of literature continued, 
Mr. Jenkinson developed a reading im- 
provement program. Particular attention 
was paid to skimming skills, comprehen- 
sion, and vocabulary development. Class 
time was taken to discuss reading skills 
and assignments were developed that 
would provide for practice in skimming 
and in reading for different — at 
different rates. Vocabulary development 
was handled on an individual as well as a 
group basis. Students were encouraged to 
use a rich and varied vocabulary in their 
writing, and much was made of the 
effective use of words in discussing the 
works of the different authors. 

Mr. Jenkinson evaluated the effective- 
ness of his program by administering 
different forms of the California Ad- 
vanced Reading Test before and after the 
experimental ayes He also had “before 
and after’ data on reading rate. This 
group of superior students, while engaged 
in the study of literature, advanced 193 
words per minute in their average rate of 
reading during the three month period. 
Their vocabulary gain was eleven months 
and the growth in comprehension was 
nine months. Mr. Jenkinson indicated 
that his students reacted very enthusias- 
tically to his directions for reading im- 
provement. The test data clearly indicated 
that the direct teaching of reading skills 
as they relate to a subject area is beneficial 
even for students who ordinarily are con- 
sidered excellent readers. 

In relation to the topic — ‘Building 
More Effective Reading Programs 
Through Teacher Experimentation,” I 
have personally reached three conclusions: 


1. It is no dream, it can and is being 
done. 

2. There is no single, simple formula 
for improving reading by teacher 
experimentation. The task can be 
approached in many different ways 


as long as the teacher is creative 
and enthusiastic. 


3. Judging from the number who have 
bothered to tell me, once a teacher 
starts experimentation he tends to 
keep on doing it. 


c. Through More 
Appropriately Selected 
Literature 


G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


The topic of improving reading instruc- 
tion through more vee selected 
literature irresistably brings to mind A. A. 
Milne’s poem about the reluctant dor- 
mouse. 

Like the dormouse in the poem, chil- 
dren in their mild way have strong prefer- 
ences in their reading materials. But like 
the doctor, most teachers have equally 
strong preferences that they are sure 
should be just the thing for children. 
There is a world of difference between 
the two. 

Literature is appropriate from the 
teacher's point of view because she loves 
it, because she has studied it in college, 
because it deals with feelings she knows 
as an adult, or because she cherishes its 
structure or word music. It is appropriate 
because it has the approval of at least a 
generation or two of college professors or 
of that indefinable something called cul- 
tural tradition. 

The teacher seems to forget the when 
and the how of her own prizing of such 
books. She wants to take the child im- 
mediately to her own understandings with- 
out driving the long intervening stretch 
of highway that she herself has traversed. 

The reading autobiographies of several 
hundred adult readers reveal clearly the 
map of this highway. The autobiography 
writers do not remember the books that 
they read under the guidance of the school 
during late childhood. Rather they remem- 
ber making discoveries for themselves in 
forgotten bookcases or casual visits to a 
library; they found and loved cheap series 
books, or those of somewhat despised 
authors. They fell in love with the animal 
stories, or stories of sports or knighthood. 
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They read with a sense of guilt, knowing 
that teachers did not think highly of what 
they found most exciting. During adoles- 
cence, they stopped reading almost en- 
tirely as they were dragged through book 
reports, daily quiz sessions on last night's 
reading, and books whose language was 
beyond their comprehension. With college 
work they again found the concerns of 
the teacher more nearly in line with their 
own concerns. At last they started to see 
what Shakespeare was about . . . not be- 
cause the instruction was better, but be- 
cause the reader was ready . 


These reports from college students 
probably show us the most favorable pos- 
sible picture of what has happened to 
students in our schools. The individual 
from the average background who did 
not go on to college probably found even 
a more extreme gap oa. his patterns 
of reading and what the school was asking 
him to do. 

What is appropriate from the teacher's 
point of view is widely different from 
what is appropriate from the child’s. Here 
is the case of a senior boy, with IQ 
achievement scores in the upper 10 percent 
of the population, although he is failing 
in high school. When asked to describe 
what sort of story he would have an 
author write to order for him, he says: 


I would include for a main character a 
guy about 18. He would have a girl and 
a few buddies. He would have some kind 
of conflict with his parent. He is just about 
ready to leave home, but not quite. He has 
a job and a car 

The character gets moody and starts 
getting into little arguments and loses 
friends. The only person that he can 
really talk to anymore is his girl. She 
lives in another town, about a thirty mile 
drive, that limits his seeing her. When he 
goes up to see her he gets home very late 
His folks don’t like this at all. On week 
nights, he works on his car. He works on 
this late at night and gets it from his 
folks again 

He would like to break away from it 
all and be independent. Were he old 
enough he would get married and move 
away. I would like to see this story told 
in such a way that eventually he does 
reach his goals: success in business, mar- 
riage, etc 

I would like to see it written in such 
a way that the reader knows how the main 
character thinks and feels as well as how 
his actions appear to others 


One's instinct is to say, “How shock- 
ingly immature. What he needs are 
chrysanthemums.” But what does the 
story pattern imply about the needs of 
the individual? He is troubled by his 
relationships with his parents and with his 
childhood gang of friends. He is finding 
a new and troubling relationship with the 
opposite sex. He experiences human lone- 
liness that he cannot quite manage. He is 
particularly concerned with how he will 
move from the security of high school to 
the vaguely defined next stage in his life. 
It is significant that he says he wants a 
book that shows how the character feels, 
not just an action story of what the char- 
acters do. 

In a word, within the range of his own 
living, he is interested in the dilemmas 
that have always been the raw materials 
of literature. 

There is the miracle in literature in the 
process by which a writer manages to take 
an infinite number of variables and hold 
them momentarily in perfect balance to 
produce a flash of insight. This is the 
miracle of “how a poem means.” But 
such a miracle is always secondary to the 
greater miracle of literature as a projective 
device, in which the reader throws his 
own feelings, doubts, triumphs, and expe- 
riences against a backboard which returns 
them to him illuminated, clarified, and 
structured. 

The surface patterns of the stories 
young people so consistently choose prob- 
ably are the surface reflections of inner 
needs and drives which the books satisfy 
in ways as yet not clear to the teacher. 
During childhood the individual lives in 
a world of adult rules imposed upon his 
behavior. Thus he seeks the account of 
the naughtly animal, machine, or child 
who does transgress the regulations of 
daily life in ways which the child would 
like to emulate. The child glories in the 
stories of giants and ogres as he struggles 
to become the master of his own fears. 
The adolescent becomes an avid reader 
of animal stories, probably because of his 
need to establish his own self importance, 
for the animal story always gives one the 
sense of man’s superiority to a splendid, 
noble, courageous creature. The book of 
teen-age life is probably deeply satisfying 
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because it serves as a picture against 
which the developing person can test his 
own normality, while the interest of seven- 
ten- and eighteen-year-olds in deprived 
and persecuted people reflects the young 
person's troubles in finding a satisfactory 
value system. 

As we have looked at the reading 
choices of students on a surface level, we 
have also been inclined to look at litera- 
ture itself on a surface level. On the sur- 
face there are such things as what a story 
is about, what individual words mean, 
when and how it was written, Teachers 
feel that a class is ready to read a work 
when students have the intellectual ability 
to handle such externals. Students can 
grasp the plot of Julius Caesar; they can 
analyze characters; they become excited 
about the historical background of the 
play. As long as we deal with the surface, 
they are ready to read it. 

But a piece of literature, in the last 
analysis, is a series of stimuli coming to 
bear upon the reader to produce a series 
of responses, usually in terms of visual 
images or emotional sensations. The 
essence of literature is to be found in the 
analysis of what is supposed to happen to 
the reader's responses as a result of the 
stimuli presented to him. The Greeks 
understood this when they attempted to 
describe the process of catharsis . . . some- 
thing that occurs in the beholder, not in 
the character of the tragedy. Tragedy is 
defined as the structuring of situations so 
that they arouse pity and terror in the 
beholder. It is just here that Julius Caesar 
is probably inappropriate for the great 
percentage of tenth grade students. Few 
indeed have even a glimmering of cathar- 
sis. They do not feel pity or terror. . . 
pity because they realize the hopeless state 
of an individual c aught in the web of psy- 
chological and social forces, and terror 
because they suddenly feel that they are 
too the victims of forces over which they 
have little control. As a work of art, the 
play misfires. It produces quite different 
fesponses in students from those that the 
writer intended. I suggest that the reason 
for students’ failure in response lies in the 
fact that they themselves, inside them- 
selves, have not yet been even vaguely 
tortured by such dilemmas in human life. 


The appropriate book then is judged in 
a situation in which the inner life of the 
student meets the essence of a piece of 
literature in such a way that one structures 
the other. One discovers those selections 
which are capable of producing such an 
impact by experimenting with books and 
young people with complete respect for 
the judgments that young people make. 
Out of a multitude of books we have tried 
in our experimental school, we have found 
that Johnny Tremain and Goodbye My 
Lady, are significant in the 7th grade, The 
Yearling and Poe's stories in the 8th, and 
The Death of a Salesman in the 11th. On 
the other hand, we have failed with The 
Seawolf in 9th, Julius Caesar in the 10th 
and The Red Badge of Courage in the 
11th. 


Teachers are worried that if literature 
is selected to follow the interests of young 
people, it will not produce growth. But 
growth takes place in several ways: be- 
cause the inner concerns of living inevit- 
ably change as the individual matures, 
growth is inevitable. Interest in animals, 
adventure, mystery will give way to inter- 
est in the story of teen-age life, of voca- 
tional endeavor, and of control of the 
physical environment. These in turn will 
give way in late adolescence to stories of 
deprived and persecuted people, -of indi- 
viduals who march to a different drum, of 
psychological probing into the spring- 
boards of human action, and of people 
caught between conflicting values. 

Growth also takes place if the teacher 
helps students discriminate between the 
more subtle and less subtle presentations 
within a given reading interest. The horse 
story ranges from the sentimental trash of 
Black Beauty to the complicated delicacy 
of National Velvet. Standards of judg- 
ment can be developed because stories of 
the same kind can be immediately com- 
pared, something that is never possible in 
working with a miscellaneous collection of 
the ‘‘classics” of literature. Finally, growth 
is inevitable because each successful, each 
engrossing reading experience shoves the 
child toward another experience just as 
exciting. Each in turn establishes more 
firmly the belief that reading is important. 

In the present confusions in education, 
the public schools and the educational 
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theorists need as never before to recon- 
sider the dormouse. 


8. Reading on the 
International Scene 


a. In Canada 
MARION E. D. JENKINSON 


National characteristics, though not ap- 
plicable to individuals, frequently contain 
a quintessence of certain traits common 
to the inhabitants of a country. In the 
last few years there have been sporadic 
discussions in the Canadian press and on 
radio and television on what makes a 
Canadian, Canadian. This composite pic- 
ture is, however, difficult to obtain. A 
recent article in the Toronto Saturday 
Night suggests that we know what a 
Canadian should be: different from the 
American, imbued with the pioneer vir- 
tues, full of French verve and British 
sangfroid, proud of the land he lives in, 
capable of assimilating the virtues of all 
the different races that have come to live 
here and responsive to any artist who tries 
to express what is indigenous to this 
country in any medium.* 

As a comparatively new Canadian, | 
would dgree that though many people 
know what a Canadian should be, few 
people know what he is actually like. It 
is equally difficult to extract what is 
distinctive in the field of reading. 

Last year, Miss Lampard and I wrote a 
synopsis of current Canadian trends in 
reading, which appeared in the April edi- 
tion of The Reading Teacher. In this 
short paper I am proposing to sketch what 
has been happening in the last twelve 
months. 


Administration of Reading Programs 


Last year we reported that programs of 
developmental reading, while soundly 
established in the elementary grades, were 
scarce at the junior and senior high school 
levels. Recent reports show that in several 
provinces many junior high schools have 
embarked on reading programs. It would 
appear, however, that remedial programs 


"Toronto Saturday Night, April 16th, 1960, page 8. 


which cater to under-achievers, are more 
prevalent than true developmental ones 
for grades seven, eight, and nine. A major 
problem still is lack of trained teaching 
personnel, but even this is beginning to 
improve. 

Administrators are turning their atten- 
tion increasingly to ways, of improving 
classroom instruction. Many experiments 
have been made in methods of grouping. 
In the majority of methods used in the 
elementary grades, the academic criterion 
used most frequently has been the child's 
achievement in reading. At the moment, 
the initial experiments have been com- 
pleted, and in the light of evidence gained, 
decisions are being made to adopt, modify, 
or reject certain methods. 

The Unit plan, or the Continuous Pro- 
gress plan as it has been called recently in 
and 4 in which the work of the first six 
grades is divided into units and pupils 
progress at varying rates, is being widely 
adopted. It appears likely in the near 
future that the Saskatchewan Department 
of Education will revise all elementary 
programs and initiate this plan in their 
schools. Last year only two school dis- 
tricts in Alberta had the Unit plan in full 
operation, but they have now been fol- 
lowed by a large number of districts in 
this province. 

Adaptations of the Joplin plan, partic- 
ularly in the intermediate grades, are 
reported from schools in all provinces 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 
Recognition has been made, too, that any 
program which stresses increased free 
reading demands adequate supplementary 
materials and a good library service. The 
workshop held last June by the Canadian 
School Library Association has already 
had some repercussions. Trustees and 
administrators are becoming aware that 
an adequate school library, at the elemen- 
tary as well as the secondary level is basic 
to a sound reading program. 

Several provinces are establishing test 
bureaus which conduct general surveys of 
achievement. American reading tests are 
used for the most part, but are usually 
re-standardized. The test bureau in British 
Columbia is continuing to devise tests 
which measure reading ability in certain 
areas. In Quebec, where the majority of 
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the population are French speaking, work 
on French reading tests is still being 
undertaken, as a preliminary step to 
awaken both authorities and public to the 
existence of a reading problem. 


Trends in Teaching 


Much experimentation, both in methods 
of teaching and in the use of different 
materials for reading, is being undertaken. 
The New Castle plan of teaching begin- 
ning reading, involving the use of film- 
strips, has been introduced widely in the 
Toronto Metropolitan area, in some 
schools in Saskatoon, and the Okanagan 
valley of British Columbia. Wherever 
this plan has been introduced it has been 
part of an experimental design, which has 
included control groups and has also at- 
tempted to partial out the factor of teacher 
competence. Designed to last at least three 
years, most of the experiments are still in 
the second year of operation. Recently I 
have seen some of the interim reports 
from the Toronto area and many of the 
tentative conclusions appear to be inter- 
esting. 

Programs in which reading is com- 
pletely individualized have made their 
debut in several places, notable in Regina 
and parts of Ontario. From reports it 
would appear that these programs are not 
as strictly scientific as those using the 
New Castle plan, but all are attempting 
to assess the benefits of the program. 

The most striking feature of the past 
two years in the use of materials in Can- 
ada, and a reflection perhaps of Canada’s 
growing awareness of her national entity, 
has been the increasing demand for read- 
ing materials which will authorize Cana- 
dian readers in that province. Writers and 
reading specialists are thus being stim- 
ulated to produce new materials. It ap- 
pears that an attempt will be made not 
just to give a national background, but to 
develop a reading program which is suited 
to particular needs and educational and 
philosophical bases of our country. One 
trend appears to be emerging in these 
materials. There seems to be an attempt 
to relate all aspects of language to the 
reading program, particularly the reading 
and writing aspects. In the past few 


months various Canadian spellers have 
been published, and almost without excep- 
tion they appear to be very closely related 
to the developmental reading program. 
Only one reading series has yet been pub- 
lished, but many will no doubt be issued 
in the next few years. It is going to be 
interesting to examine the effect of these 
readers on Canadian reading programs 
and achievement. 


Research in Reading 


Research in reading until recently has 
been done mainly by Canadians who were 
attending American or occasionally British 
universities. Expanding graduate facilities 
at several Canadian institutions are pro- 
viding opportunities for increased re- 
search. The University of Alberta has 
established courses which enable students 
to take both masters’ and doctoral pro- 
grams with emphasis on reading. 

Provincial and local authorities are also 
recognizing the value of research. The 
recent reports of the Royal Commission on 
Education published by Alberta and 
Manitoba have both included interesting 
sections on the teaching of reading and 
the needed research in this field. Last 
September the school board of Metro- 
politan Toronto established a Bureau of 
Child Study. The director is A. R. 
Mackinnon, who has recently published a 
book entitled How DO Children Learn 
To Read ?*, which deals with the use of 
the materials developed by Richards and 
Gibson at the Harvard Language Institute. 
Mackinnon suggested that the long term 
goals of the Toronto Bureau will be in- 
vestigations into the developmental aspects 
of perception and learning processes. 

We at the University of Alberta have 
now several long term projects under way. 
One is concerned with probing further 
into the concept development of children, 
as this is related to their language develop- 
ment. Another is investigating the effects 
of television on reading readiness. For- 
tunately for research there are certain 
areas in Alberta which are not as yet 
serviced by a television station, but are 
likely to receive television within the next 


tA. R. Mackinnon, How DO Children Learn to Read? 
Toronto: Copp Clark, 1959. 
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few years. We are proposing to check the 
reading readiness in the years before tele- 
vision is available and then after television 
is introduced. In addition, some dissatis- 
faction with current reading readiness tests 
has been expressed, and we are now de- 
vising a new readiness test which incor- 
porates much of the recent research into 
perception. As an off-shoot of the major 
study of children’s concepts we are also 
examining the spoken language patterns 
of children, in order to determine whether 
there is a discernible pattern to oral lan- 
guage during school years, and also to 
ascertain in what ways Canadian patterns 
differ from both British and American. 
So, although we are in our infancy in 
educational research, we are embarking 
on some fundamental and fascinating 
projects. 


Specific Problems 


Several problems arise which, although 
not peculiar only to Canada, have special 
significance here. I can only mention three: 
bilingualism, indigent populations, and 
assimilation. 

Nationally we are a bilingual country. 
All our federal documents are published 
in both French and English, and all our 

ackage goods have printed directions in 
Poth languages. It is a mistake, however, 
to assume that the province of Quebec is 
the only predominantly French speaking 
area. Some areas of the Maritimes have 
French settlements, and so have certain 
sections of the prairie provinces of Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. This 
bilingualism poses innumerable problems 
for education, particularly in the area of 
reading. Many children have to learn to 
read in both languages, sometimes simul- 
taneously. Unfortunately, materials and 
methods for teaching reading in French 
have as yet received little attention. 

The Eskimos and the Indians of our 
territories present further challenges to 
educational development. For both these 
peoples, plans have been devised which 
attempt to create the desire to become 
literate and to develop readiness for the 
literacy program. But several problems 
persist. Both these peoples have a plethora 
of oral language development. Lore, 


legends, and sagas were passed from father 
to son orally, but very little was recorded. 
It is therefore, not merely a question of 
teaching them to read, but first of under- 
taking the gigantic task of translating their 
spoken language to written symbols. More- 
over, Eskimo and Indian dialects are pre- 
literate languages so that, linguistically, it 
is difficult to transpose these to English. 
Yet a further difficulty arises when Eng- 
lish is taught, for the materials which are 
used for teaching reading are of little use, 
particularly in the early stages, since they 
are so foreign in locale and conceptual 
background. 

Finally, the ay few years have seen a 
tremendous influx of people from other 
countries particularly from middle Europe 
and Italy. It is important that these ‘‘New 
Canadians” learn English as quickly as 

ssible. As in the U. S. A. in its earlier 
een education has the prime respon- 
sibility for the assimilation of these various 
ethnic groups. In many areas special classes 
both for children and adults have been 
established. Considerable use has been 
made of language laboratories and record- 
ing machines. But even when the spoken 
word has been mastered, many immigrants 
face considerable problems when learning 
to read in their new language. 


Concluding Statement 


This has necessarily been a brief over- 
view of what is happening in reading in 
Canada. Awareness of the part that read- 
ing plays in education is evident every- 
where. Last September the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association and the International 
Reading Association co-sponsored a meet- 
ing devoted entirely to a panel discussion 
on teaching reading; this Easter, the Man- 
itoba Education Conference had as its 
theme “Reading—the Key to Learning’; 
in July, the second Canadian Conference 
on Reading is to be held in Toronto. An 
examination of various education journals 
from the ten provinces for the past twelve 
months reveals that at least one article on 
reading has been published in all the 
journals. Provincial education officials, 
teachers’ societies, and Home and School 
associations, all are evincing interest in 
reading problems. 
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Recently T. Cyril James suggested that 
there are three fundamental sets of forces 
which have shaped and are continuing to 
influence Canadian education; Anglo- 
Scottish selectivity, American universality, 
and French classicism. It is interesting to 
speculate on the ways in which we in 
Canada are weaving these strands to pro- 
duce a unique product. 


b. In Germany 
JOHN OWEN REGAN 


General Situation 


It would be unfair to enter a discussion 
of the present situation in any field of 
German education without first taking 
note of the catastrophic experience of 
World War II. Certainly we shall expect 
to find an educational environment, em- 
phasis, and interest different from our 
own, in a country that fifteen years ago 
lay in almost total ruin. Following the 
surrender, and continuing up to the 
present, West Germany has had to assi- 
milate millions upon millions of refugees 
from the East; and prior to May 1945, 
she had experienced years of energy drain- 
ing war. It is understandable, therefore, 
that in the past decade and a half her 
educational program has been a recon- 
struction oriented system, rather than a 
soul searching, researching one. This has 
not been a desirable situation for the 
scientifically minded German, and it was 
not the way that he was in the habit of 
proceeding. The post war educational 
situation was a measure of expedience, and 
indications are that the Bundes Republic 
has caught up on its primary deficiencies. 
Research into reading is feeling the effects 
of this and individuals and institutions 
are delving more into this aspect of edu- 
cation. More books on the subject are 
appearing on the market, and interest in 
groups similar to the I.R.A. is increasing. 

Any of the criticisms that were ex- 
pressed by the members of our LR.A. 
chapter in the Federal Republic had their 
root in the results of the disrupted situa- 
tion of the war and postwar period. 


1.R.A. Council in West Germany 
In the fluctuating temporary military 


' 


situation that was our environment, we 
had difficulties in the formation of our 
council. However, despite these, it was 
and still is a remarkable opportunity to 
learn and share, and to perform an ambas- 
sadorial function for our society and our 
organizations. 

Our chapter was formed in Werl, 
Westphalia, from among the Canadian 
teachers on two year loan to the Canadian 
Army N.A.T.O. schools. Two of the Ger- 
man' colleagues working on the formation 
of the council suggested the name Werler 
Arbeitskreis or in English, Werl Working 
Circle of the International Reading As- 
sociation. 


Comparison of the Similarities and 
Differences in the Reading 
Situation in North America and 
West Germany 


The problems that West Germany has 
in the area of reading seem to fall into two 
categories: those distinctly her own, and 
those which she shares in common with 
ali educational systems striving to teach 
reading most effectively. 

In the first group are all those problems 
which developed out of the conditions of 
reconstruction. After the war, there was a 
need for some basis and some system. 
However, there is an ever present need for 
re-evaluation and re-estimation, especially 
when so much is being discovered every 
year through experimentation. There has 
not been the suitable environment to do 
this until recently . 


We found that there was, according to 
our standards, a lack of the varicty, 
quantity, and quality of materials to which 
our teachers were accustomed. This was 
evidenced in all levels from reading readi- 
ness to senior grades. The German teachers 
who attended any of our classes and meet- 
ings were particularly interested in the 
materials that we had available; and well- 
equipped as we were, there are many 
schools here at home that boast of better 
equipment. The German lack of mate- 
rials extended to testing devices, films, etc. 

Grouping is one of the accepted 
premises of the teaching of reading in our 
system where the individual differences 
are so important. This was not so evident 
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in the Federal Republic. This situation is 
a result of the large classes, and the lack 
of variety of books. Members of the 
Werler Arbeitskreis who observed German 
classes always made mention of the ten- 
dency toward mass instruction. Reports 
from the Stindige Konferenz der Kultus- 
minister of West Germany indicate that 
this state of affairs is being progressively 
improved. 

The focus of attention that has shone 
on reading in this continent in recent years 
has not been so strong in Germany. The 
general public and the teaching profession 
have been involved temporarily in other 
important matters. We noticed that there 
was less interest in professional reading 
groups among teachers than in this con- 
tinent. This, of course, is not meant to 
imply that the German teaching profession 
is uninterested in our field. 

Continual search for the very best 
method is a desire that our German col- 
leagues share with us. Their educational 
system also shares with us the lack of 
acceptance that the reading problems of 
students do not cease requiring to be 
solved when they leave Volkschule or 
public schools. Some of the high school 
principals looked surprised when asked 
what was being done to assist the weak 
reader in their schools. To many, Das 
Lesen und Schreiben lernen, is a task 
limited to the primary school. (It is 
interesting to note that they link reading 
and writing together.) This cut-off after 
the entrance into secondary education is 
fortunately not universal, but is is more 
the rule than the exception. 

I have been discussing the situation in 
Germany in terms of concrete things 
materials, methods, groups, size of classes; 
but it is sometimes the intangibles that 
really turn the balance. One of these is a 
reservoir of reading interest and cultural 
appreciation. From our associations with 
the German people many of us gained the 
impression that the level of reading in 
the German teaching profession, including 
interest in the arts and theatre, was far 
more developed than here. Perhaps this, 
in part, accounts for the feeling we had 
that despite the sum of the parts coming 
to a lower score, the total was not so far 
behind us as we would have expected. 


A most obvious and perhaps apparently 
superficial difference, is other emphases 
that the different language creates. The 
German tongue requires more attention to 
detail than our language; for example, 
importance of word endings is greater, and 
skills to aid these are stressed more. There 
could be some validity to the argument 
that this attention to detail has a carry 
over into the attitudes of the educators, 
parents, and pupils. 

It seemed to us that this situation would 
favor the phonetical or synthetische 
Method over the “whole word” or Ana- 
lytische (Ganzheits) Method; but, the 
latter is presently strongly in the front. 
This is, however, a local matter for there 
is freedom of choice of reading methods, 
and the pendulum swings back and forth. 


Broader Fields 


Our Werler Arbeitskreis organized an 
international meeting that was an out- 
standing success and something that we 
hope to see being done more often. 

We had in attendance Germans from 
the Protestant and Catholic Schools, 
French and English Canadians as well as 
other N.A.T.O. school teachers from 
England and Belgium. We attacked the 
problems of the Tower of Babel with 
interpreters and prepared sheets outlining 
in different languages the subjects of dis- 
cussion and significant words. Not only 
did all members and participants benefit, 
but also the public relations for the 
Canadians in the area. The very friendly 
press reports increased the number of 
favorable newspaper lines recorded for 
us; and we heard it said that it was good 
to find that the idea held by many 
Europeans about our being a superficial 
people, is not all true. This was, and is, 
if we make use of it, a perfect opportunity 
for the spread of our ideas, and the 
gathering of new ones now that there are 
so many of our profession transplanted 
onto the European continent. 

Germany has all but caught up on the 
deficiencies that gave rise to our criticism, 
but still she and the other countries of 
Europe will not have the background, the 
time, facilities, organizations, and money 
to delve into all the aspects of reading 
to the extent we do. We should be export- 
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ing more of our research and sharing some 
of the results of the studies that prosperity 
enabled us to undertake. The I.R.A. can 
help and is helping to do this. However, 
more I.R.A. groups could flourish in the 
environments already prepared. 

One of the greatest difficulties for inter- 
action, is the language differences. Among 
our council's officers we included a trans- 
lating chairman. It has been mentioned 
that it might be interesting to investigate 
the possibility of setting up a small trans- 
lating committee here at home which 
would render (into German or French or 
Italian) summaries of pivitol core articles 
from the “Reading Teacher.’’ These could 
act as a fine basis for international meet- 
ings such as the one mentioned above. 
Using the ready made opportunities and 
exporting our research would be taking 
part in more than learning for ourselves; 
it could be work for international under- 
standing; and, after all, reading is under- 
standing, and an international organiza- 
tion and international understanding go 
together. 


c. In Puerto Rico 


RAMONITA SANTOS DE GARCIA 


A Brief Historical Review of the 
Spanish and English Reading 
Instruction in Puerto Rico 


In the year 1898 when Puerto Rico fell 
under the political jurisdiction of the 
United States, the teaching of English 
was incorporated into the curriculum. 
From that time on reading skills and 
abilities have been developed on all edu- 
cational levels, both in the vernacular, in 
this case Spanish, and in the English 
language. 

In 1924, the experience approach’ to 
initial reading instruction based on co- 
operatively developed experience records 
was introduced in our system. Thus, read- 
ing for meaning was emphasized for the 
first time preceeded by a careful training 
in reading readiness. 

Phonics were taught as a means to an 
end-comprehension and interpretation of 





Superior Council on Education, Problemas de Lec- 
tura y Lengua en Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico: University of Puerto Rico Press. 1948, p. 81. 


reading material. Now, although not 
totally accepted, it is a common practice 
in most of the public schools. 

In 1935 speed and comprehension in 
silent reading were tested in grades one to 
twelve in ten school districts which were 
a representative sample of the School 
districts of the Island.? The results re- 
vealed deficiency both in comprehension 
and speed, especially among the pupils on 
the secondary level. Such factors as lack 
of good books (especially basic readers), 
wrong interpretation given to methods, 
among other causes, were responsible for 
this situation. 

Up to the year 1936 English was the 
only medium of instruction. This policy 
did not bring any accomplishments, and 
the school population read less and less in 
Spanish. It was also recognized that it 
greatly retarded progress in the attainment 
of important educational goals especially 
in mastering the vernacular language. 

José Padin, Commissioner of Education 
at that time, adopted the policy that all 
subjects were to be taught in Spanish and 
that English was to be taught as a second 
language. To orient himself and the people 
under his leadership, he consulted 
William S. Gray who, after making obser- 
vations and holding conferences concern- 
ing the teaching of English in Puerto 
Rico, reported: 

As judged by the standards adopted by 

experts in the field of bilingualism ana 

the teaching of foreign languages, the 
adopted program is conservative in the 
amount of emphasis given to the vernacu- 
lar and liberal in the amount given to 

English. 

Furthermore, he suggested initiating a 
series of studies looking toward the dis- 
covery and development of improved 
methods and content in teaching both 
English and Spanish. He also recom- 
mended the organization of reading mate- 
rial around centers of interest and the 
preparation of basal reading series and 
supplementary reading books. 

To help achieve these purposes, The 
Language Arts Program for the Elemen- 
tary School written by Carmen Gémez 
Tejera (1938) and a basal reading series 
"Abid, p. 84. 

*William S. Gray, The Teaching of English in Puerto 


an, Report sent to Dr. José Padin, March 25, 1936, 
p. 2. 
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now in use in Puerto Rico for grades 1-4 
written by Francisco Gaztambide (1947- 
1950) were published. 

Many projects and activities to improve 
reading instruction in both languages have 
been sponsored by different educational 
agencies from 1950 to 1960. Some of 
these agencies are: The College of Educa- 
tion; the Department of Education; the 
University Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Secondary Schools; the Evaluation and 
Guidance Office; the Superior Council on 
Education, and others. 


An Overview of the Reading Programs 


The language arts program as it Is 
organized in Puerto Rico for all grades 
seeks to develop skills in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing in the vernacular 
as well as in English. 

In most of the public schools the initial 
reading activities are based on reading 
type experience records and book reading 
is introduced after the pupils have ac- 
quired sufficient control over initial read- 
ing skills and abilities—especially vocab- 
ulary. The private schools follow different 
approaches, but mostly the phonetic 
method. 

For the beginner, nearly all reading 
activities are developmental; in the upper 
grades, work-type and recreational reading 
are more important. For the last five years 
there has been a movement to emphasize 
word recognition skills and study habits. 

There is only one basal reading series 
now in use at the elementary level, but 
people in the Department of Education are 
working on a six year plan to prepare both 
Spanish and English readers which will 
be the result of scientific studies related to 
the children’s background, their vocab- 
ulary, their needs, their interests, and the 
phonetic nature of the languages. 

The intermediate and secondary schools 
seek to develop reading and language skills 
in the vernacular through the use of units 
of work or Tareas prepared and enriched 
by the study and discussion of some 
classics of Spanish and Puerto Rican 
literature. 

Orientation has been given in develop- 
ing comprehension and _ interpretation 
skills. Development of habits of indepen- 
dent reading 1s also emphasized. 


Flexible grouping for reading instruc- 
tion as a current practice prevails in very 
few schools. As such, we have the 
Laboratory Schools of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Puerto Rico. 
The reading programs in these schools are, 
to a large extent, different in content and 
follow different patterns of organization 
as compared to those in the public schools. 
It is to these schools that the writer offers 
services as reading consultant, giving 
orientation to teachers and parents, and 
tutoring students with reading difficulties 
and study skills. This special service is 
one of those offered by the Evaluation and 
Guidance Office whose staff consists of 
two clinical psychologists, a psychiatric 
social worker, a research assistant, a coun- 
selor, and a reading consultant. This staff 
works together to help the students of the 
schools mentioned above to overcome their 
pes vocational, and reading prob- 
ems. So far, this is the only center estab- 
lished in the Island which serves both 
elementary and high school pupils. 

Another special service at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico is that offered in the 
Reading Center of the Gollege of General 
Studies organized to provide assistance in 
the development of reading and study 
skills to students of the freshman course. 
Instruction is given both in Spanish and 
in English. 

Reading in English begins in the third 
grade. An oral approach precedes in the 
early stages. Fries American English Series 
for the Study of English as a Second Lan- 
guage—Books 1-6 intended for grades 4 
to 12, are language textbooks. They con- 
tain reading selections for the purpose of 
reinforcing oral practice and orienting the 
pupils in regard to life and culture in the 
United States. 


The material used in the formal reading 
classes are of both the informational and 
recreational types. Many and _ varied 
American books and materials are used to 
develop different reading skills from the 
third grade up to college. 

There is one basic and practical argu- 
ment for the need of our college students 
to be able to read in English as well as in 
Spanish, and that is: a large number of 
the textbooks at the universities in Puerto 
Rico are in English. Furthermore, a great 
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deal of the professional reading after 
graduation will be done in English. There- 
fore, Spanish and English must go hand 
in ied 

Some of the accomplishments in both 
programs are: 


1. Teachers are more conscious that 
there is an urgent need to teach how 
to read well in both languages. 


2. Instructional materials have been 
improved. 

3. Many more books have been written 
in the last few years. 

4. Four school districts have organized 
special classes to correct reading 
disabilities. 

5. All courses of study are under re- 
vision at the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

6. Special programs for the mentally 
retarded children have been organ- 
ized since last year in two towns of 
the Island. 

7. Orientation has been intensified in 
the last five years. 

8. Scholarships provide greater op- 
portunities in better teacher training. 

9. Research studies, which will be 
mentioned later, have been of great 
help in improving the reading 
programs. 


The Literacy Prograrh (1953-59) 


The Literacy Program of the Depart- 
ment of Education was created under the 
Commonwealth law number 24, of May 
27, 1953. Its purpose is to reduce illite- 
racy in Puerto Rico. According to the 1950 
census, illiteracy was 24.7 percent. 

Between the years 1953 and 1959 the 
program has enrolled 202,459 adults: 
112,550 belong to the first level. Average 
promotion of students has been more than 
65 percent in each level, and class atten- 
dance has surpassed that percentage. 


According to estimates based on the re- 
ports of the school superintendents con- 
cerning enrollment and promotion the 
percentage of illiteracy had been reduced 
to 13.40 by 1959. Provided the economic 
situation of the Island permits, and if 
the same rate of enrollment and promo- 
tions are maintained, the program will 
have accomplished its goal by 1962 when 


it is expected that 90% of the popula- 
tion will have become literate.4 


Reading Problems and Weaknesses 


Reading problems in both languages 
have been encountered. But we are con- 
scious of them and attempts are made to 
improve the situation. Ever increasing 
research projects are going on at the Office 
of the Superior Council on Education.° 

Since 1945 the Research Division has 
conducted research in some problems 
which has affected education in Puerto 
Rico. In 1947 Educational Problems in 
Puerto Rico presented the fundamental 
problems of our school system. Some of 
them were: illiteracy, scarcity and poor 
quality of reading material, need for better 
trained teachers, need for more schools, 
and more and better equipped libraries. 

The analysis of the reading materials in 
Spanish used in the schools revealed an 
urgent need for norms to evaluate reading 
textbooks in the vernacular. Also a Spanish 
word count was needed to provide vocab- 
ulary lists for these books. These findings 
opened the way to three more studies: 
Norms for the Evaluation of Reading 
Texts for the Elementary School (1947), 
Preferences in Colors and Illustrations 
Expressed by Elementary School Children 
of Puerto Rico (1950), and The Spanish 
Word Count (1952). 

At present, the Research Division is 
trying to prepare a readability formula. 
The first step in this study has been to 
prepare a standardized silent reading test 
in comprehension in Spanish for grades 
4 to 12. This test was administered in 
1958-59 to more than 18,000 students 
from public and private schools. The re- 
sults are included in the study about the 
Puerto Rican educational system rendered 
by this body on request of the Commission 
on Education of the House of Represen- 


“Department of Education, Adult Education Pro- 
gram, The Literacy Program, 1959, p. 2 

SThe Superior Council on Education is the govern- 
ing board of the Universty of Puerto Rico. It was 
created by ae action on May 7, 1942. The 
law creating this council assigned to it several spe- 
cific functions, one of them being to conduct research 
on the most pressing educational problems in Puerto 
Rico and to place findings of such research at the 
disposal of the educational system of the Island.” 
A Decade of Research at the Office of the Superior 
Council on Education, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico Press, 1956, p. 1. 
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tatives of the Legislature of Puerto Rico.° 
This study has not been published yet. 

The reading test mentioned above and 
the Inter-American Cooperative Reading 
Test’ prepared to test reading in Spanish 
and in English are the only standardized 
reading tests now in use in Puerto Rico. 
Reading ability most of the time is tested 
through the use of informal tests prepared 
by the teachers. 

The Inter-American Cooperative Read- 
ing Tests were administered by the per- 
sonnel of the Office of Evaluation of the 
Department of Education in the years 
1951-53 and in 1956-57 to a representative 
sampling of the entire school population 
of the Island from grades 1-13. In 1959- 
60 they were administered to all the 
seventh and ninth grade students of the 
Island. An analysis of the results of these 
three periods revealed that the children 
of the primary grades had attained much 
more progress in reading in the year 1956- 
57 than in the years 1951-53. Pupils in 
the intermediate, secondary, and college 
levels read in Spanish much better in the 
years 1951-53 than in 1956-57. The 
seventh and the ninth grade pupils read 
more or less the same in 1959-60 as those 
in the year 1956-57, but they had attained 
less progress than those in the years 1951- 
53. So we can conclude that children in 
the primary grades, generally, are progress- 
ing much more in reading than those in 
the higher levels.* 

The results of these tests and other 
observations reported, show that the read- 
ing situation is not satisfactory in Puerto 
Rico. This is caused, among other factors, 
by lack of basic readers, a too large enroll- 
ment, teacher and student absence, wrong 
interpretation given to reading methods, 


*The House Commission on Education was created 
in 1957 by the president of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Puerto Rico. The most 
important function of this body is to study all legis- 
lative measures presented in both Houses related to 
public education in the Island. In 1958 the Com- 
mission asked the Research Division of the Superior 
Council on Education to make a survey on the edu- 
cational system of Puerto Rico. Many educators 
appointed by the Commission have reported their 
investigations about many areas such as: the teoch- 
ing of the vernacular, the teaching of English as a 
second language. Administration and Supervision 
Policies, Library Facilities and Services and others. 
7inter-American Tests, a Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service rinceton, Jersey. 
These tests cre red in the fields a reading in 
Spanish and in lish, Social Studies, Science, 
General Abilit t English Language. 
"Report a Bay by the Office of Evaluation of 
the Department of Education on request by the writer. 


too many provisional teachers, lack of 
remedial reading teachers, and inadequate 
libraries. 

At present there are 13,231 teachers in 
active service. Forty-five percent of them 
are provisional. 

There are 567,162 pupils enrolled in 
our schools today. Each teacher is in charge 
of an average of 43 pupils in each group. 
According to the annual report rendered 
by the Secretary of Education during the 
year 1957-58, 48.9 percent of the schools 
were on double enrollment, 35.4 percent 
on single enrollment, and 15.7 percent in 
interlocking. These large groups and 
limited time in school are obstacles in 
carrying out the educational objectives, 
especially those of reading instruction.® 

Although there was an increase in the 
production of texts during the year 1957 
58, 9,581,271 more are needed.'” 

In the assembly called on November 20 
1959 by the University Chapter of the 
I.R.A. a group of speakers, who were 
invited to discuss the reading situation in 
Puerto Rico and who were representative 
of the educational groups on the Island, 
were in complete agreement that the teach- 
ing of reading in Puerto Rico should be 
improved. They suggested, among other 
things, intense orientation in reading 
which will eliminate any mistaken attitudes 
adopted by members of the personnel, 
better academic preparation of the 
teachers, more adequate reading materials, 
and elimination of interlocking and double 
enrollment in schools. 

Many problems have been presented 
but we will work hard as we have done in 
the past to overcome them. The future 
plans are directed to that end. 


Summary and Recommendations 


Future plans seek to improve effective 
practices, instructional materials, person- 
nel, and physical facilities. These are as 
follows: 


1. Preparation of the teachers’ hand- 
book for the teaching of reading. 

2. Preparation of readers in Spanish 
and in English. 


*'Sefialon faltas de facilidades escolares,”’ E/ 
Mundo, February 20, 1960, p. 10. 

“Efrain Sénchez Hidalgo, Annual Report 1957-58, 
Department of Education. San Juan, Puerto Rico: Press 
of the Department of Education, 1958. 
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3. Revision of all courses of study, 1. That more courses dealing with the 
especially those related to the teaching and learning of reading 
Language Arts Program and the be included in the teachers’ training 
teaching of English as a second programs offered by the College ot 
language. Education. 

4. Improvement of the teachers’ train- 2. That a reading center be established 
ing program at the College ot at the College of Education to pro- 
Education. vide laboratory experiences for stu- 

5. Preparation of the readability dent teachers al those in active 
formula mentioned before. service. 

6. Improvement of the in-service 3. That training in study skills be 
training programs for teachers and intensified at all educational levels 
supervisors That grouping for instructional pur- 

7. Improvement of library services poses be intensified. 

8. Preparation of standardized read- 5. That the academic preparation of 


ing tests both for achievement and 
diagnostic purposes. 


teachers in both the Spanish and 
English languages be improved. 





9. Organization of corrective and . 
remedial reading programs at all b 
levels. 

10. Establishment of centers for the 
mentally retarded. 


oO summarize, it can be said that the 
ideas related to the teaching of reading 
presented up to this point have been based 
on the most modern educational tenden- 
cies which deal with the nature of the 
child and the nature of the process of 


Before I close, I would like to suggest 
reading as we know it so far. 


the following recommendations: 








PART IV 


Reading in Relation to the Total Curriculum 








1. The Place of Basic 
Reading Instruction 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


Our general theme is ‘Reading in Re- 
lation to the Total Curriculum.”” We have 
under consideration “The Nature and 
Function of Basic Reading Instruction.” 
Therefore, our assignment is to examine 
basic reading instruction in relation to the 
total curriculum. However, our delibera- 
tions are to be in terms of New Frontiers 
in Reading. 

Hence, we will consider these questions: 

1. What is basic reading instruction— 
in terms of goals, systematic sequences, 
materials, and methods? 

2. How does basic reading instruction 
contribute to the pupil's competence to 
participate in the curriculum ? 

3. What areas of reading instruction 
are not fully developed or evaluated? 
That is, what are the foontions? 

Preparation for a considered discussion 
of the above questions requires an intimate 
knowledge of how reading is being taught 
(or not taught!) in different classrooms 
in different schools in different com- 
munities. This personal information can 
be gained only by working with and 
observing pupils in varying sets of con- 
ditions. For example, there appear to be 
as many varieties of grouping and indi- 
vidualized reading plans as there are 
teachers and teaching conditions. Further- 
more, published reports of these plans 
sometimes appear to be generalized fan- 
tasy rather than actuality. 

Then, too, an ana for this discus- 
sion of basic reading instruction requires 
a thorough knowledge of both surveys 
and experimental research on focal points 
in systematic reading instruction. A crit- 
ical evaluation of theses and independent 
reports on comprehension, for example, 
will yield about ten acceptable studies. In 
other instances, accepted studies—such as 
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the Morphett and Washburne report on 
mental age in reading readiness—are mis- 
quoted often.' In short, the selection and 
interpretation of different types of studies 
is relevant to the assessment of current 
reading practice as well as of the frontiers 
of instruction. 

For the purpose of this discussion, two 
indispensables of basic reading instruction 
are considered: (1) plans used for begin- 
ning where each pupil is and (2) helping 
pupils to mature in their interests which 
take them to reading, in their automatic 
use of phonic and other perceptual skills, 
and in their abilities to think in a reading 
situation.*: * 


1. Basic Reading Instruction 


There are many classrooms in all types 
of communities where most of the pupils 
are challenged at their levels of achieve- 
ment and/or learning ability. In these 
fertile fields of learning, reading offers 
rich rewards: help on personal needs 
ranging from how to get along with their 
peers to how a jet engine works; relaxa- 
tion with great poets and story tellers, and 
so on. 

But these healthy learning situations 
have been planned over a long period of 
time; they just don’t happen by the adop- 
tion of a plan for differentiating instruc- 
tion, or of a method for teaching phonics, 
or of a program in audio-visual education. 
In these places, the teachers have been 
encouraged to experiment with, or try out, 
different plans for differentiating instruc- 
tion. They have been inspired to under- 
stand their own levels of professional 
competence, and they have taken advan- 

‘Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruc- 
tion with Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance. New 
York: American Book Company, revised 1957, pp. 
120-124. 

7Emmett A. Betts, ‘Three Essentials in Basic Read- 
ing Instruction,’ Education, LXXIV, No. 9, May, 1958, 
pp. 575-582. 

Emmett A. Betts, “What About Individual Differ- 
ences in Reading?” The ABC Language Arts Bulletin, 


Vil, No. 1. New York: American Book Company, 
October, 1957. 
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tage of special op portunities to raise their 
individual levels. They may have studied, 
for example, phonetics and visual per- 
ception as a basis for teaching phonics 
skills. They may have studied the struc- 
tural essentials of English, semantics, and 
the psychology of thinking as a basis for 
teaching comprehension. Finally, their 
studies of human development have 
yielded rich insights regarding individual 
differences and the sequential development 
of interests, perceptual skills, and think- 
ing abilities. 


Individual Differences 


One of our biggest problems in educa- 
tion is that research causes our problems 
to increase faster than our solutions. Regi- 
mentation of instruction, for example, has 
been an enormous deterrent to progress 
in education since the graded classroom 
concept was introduced in the early 1800's. 

Individualized instruction has a very 
long history, antedating grouping as a 
means of taking care of differences. In the 
early 1930's, reports of individualized 
reading instruction, especially for begin- 
ners in reading, by Kiesling, Dean and 
others was only of passing interest on the 
educational horizon.*. Today, however, 
individualized reading is hailed by some 
educators as a major break-through in the 
teaching of reading. 

In some classrooms, individualized read- 
ing is merely independent, or free, read- 
ing with varying practices regarding indi- 
vidual, group, or class follow-up. In these 
extreme situations, of course, there is little 
or no effort to teach skills. 

Beginning with the early 1930's, a 
spate of plans for grouping children for 
basic reading instruction have been re- 
ported. Briefly stated, these plans included 
grouping (1) by the reading levels of the 
pupils within a typical heterogeneous 
classroom or (2) by the reading levels of 
pupils from several sections of the same 
class or from three or more consecutive 
grades for one period a day. Another basic 
plan included sectioning of classes at the 
same grade level in terms of reading 
ability, mental ability, and/or ‘“‘social 
maturity.’” This later plan was an attempt 





“Betts. op. cif. p. 50. 


to give reality to that deceptive fiction 
called a homogeneous group.* ° 

Any plan for differentiating reading in- 
struction is essentially an administrative 
device—an approach to classroom manage- 
ment that places a premium on individual 
differences. Because teachers vary signifi- 
cantly in their administrative abilities, 
they cannot be regimented into the use of 
any one plan. Furthermore, the adoption 
of any one plan does not insure pupil de- 
velopment of interests and skills required 
for successively higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 

To give reality to differentiated instru- 
tion, successful teachers (1) understand 
the causes and symptoms of at least com- 
mon difficulties in reading, (2) have the 
necessary perceptions and skills to use 
systematic observations as a basis for 
estimating the independent and teaching 
(or instructional) reading levels of their 
pupils, and (3) obtain some information 
on the readability level of instructional 
materials. Until these three essentials be- 
come a part of teacher's preparation, the 
outcomes of instruction will be blunted. 

Successful teachers understand, for ex- 
ample, that lip movement or whispering, 
finger pointing, word-by-word oral re- 
reading, and the like are symptoms of a 
reading difficulty. Furthermore, they know 
that one of the common causes of these 
symptoms Fas ys. the pupil into more 
and more difficult materials before he has 
the necessary basic reading skills. Yet in 
some classrooms today — where either 
grouping or individualized reading is 
emphasized—an observer can only reach 
the conclusion that lip movement and 
finger pointing are new standards for 
reading. 

Any one of the basic plans for differen- 
tiating instruction undoubtedly produces 
better results than regimentation which is 
still too common in our schools. For this 
reason alone, individual teachers and 
groups of teachers are to be encouraged 
to study different plans in order to decide 
which one can be adapted for use in their 
particular situations. 

SEmmett A. Betts, ‘Developing Basic Reading Skills 
. « « Through Effective Class Organization,” Educa- 
tion, LXXVIII, No. 9, May, 1958, pp. 561- 

*Emmett A. Betts, “Reading ond the Fourth a” 


Elementary English, XXXV, No. 1, Janvary, 1958, 
pp. 18-25. 
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Inherent in each plan—individualized 
reading or grouping—are certain limita- 
tions and merits. What can be done 
through either plan may be only remotely 
relevant to what is being done in actual 
classroom situations. In my opinion, it ts 
far more important to wage an all-out 
campaign to develop reading interests and 
‘skills’ and to shed light on ways to 
differentiate instruction than it is to gen- 
erate a lot of heat over a man-made 
dichotomy of individualized reading 
versus grouping 

Protagonists of both grouping and indi- 
vidualized reading often make question- 
able, if not unjustified claims. One of these 
claims is that basic readers, not the 
teachers, kill interest in reading. This 
situation is something like the matron who 
carefully explained to her lady guests that 
the scotch and sodas weren't so good be- 
cause she ran out of scotch. Reader interest 
is raised or muted in any type of —— 
depending upon the attitude and compe- 
tence of the teacher. Plans do not work, 
and methods do not work, but competent 
teachers make the best use of plans and 
methods. 

Interests. One of the major goals of 
reading instruction is the development of 
interests which take the pupil to reading. 
Serious consideration of this goal calls for 
(1) beginning where the learner is and 
(2) guiding him to higher levels of 
maturity in his interests. 

In regard to pupil interests, the com- 
munity has an enormous influence. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that the 
amount of reading done in a community 
is positively related to years of formal 
education and is reflected in the attitudes 
and experiences which the pupil takes to 
the classroom. 

When interest in reading is evaluated 
in terms of active participation, very few 
adults are either avid or discriminating 
readers. One poll, for example, showed 
that only 17 percent of the adults in the 
United States were reading books. About 
70 percent of the adult population read or 
look at magazines, but, with very few 
exceptions, magazines of a high cultural 
level have a limited readership. Although 
almost everyone takes a newspaper, there 


are significant variations in the quality of 
what is actually read.’ * *% 1° 

In general, surveys reveal that adults 
in the United States do very little serious 
reading. The quality of reading done by 
teachers is most disappointing, too, be- 
cause it appears to be only slightly better 
than average.'' In order to give full weight 
to the first goal of reading instruction 
interests—it appears that we will have to 
raise ourselves by our own bootstraps. 

Perception. A second major goal of 
reading instruction is the development of 
phonic and other word-perception skills 
to the point which they are used auto- 
matically. Since the child has only one 
mind, he cannot divide his attention be 
tween word forms and meaning. When 
he has to attend to the word form, he 
tends to lose his grip on the meaning of 
what he reads. Hence, his perception 
skills are used automatically when he 
learns them and applies them in mean 
ingful reading situations. 

For beginning reading, the child must 
make the transition from oral to written 
language—from sounds to the vertical 
and oblique lines, the closed and open 
circles, and combination of lines and 
circles that are the written forms of words. 
This type of perceptual development ap- 
pears to follow in a systematic sequence 
At age three, for example, the average 
child can copy a circle; at age five, a 
triangle and a square; at age seven, a 
diamond. Therefore, the learning of 
phonic and related perceptual skills is 
especially important to the beginner. 

Under the supervision of a competent 
teacher, pupils take a genuine interest in 
phonics. They are motivated by the desire 
to be independent, and without these word 
identification skills they cannot be inde- 
pendent. 

Again, phonic skills are developed in a 
sequence from letter phonics to syllable 

"Adult Reading. Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Part I! 
Chicago: University cf Chicago Press, 1956 

*William S. Gray, ond Bernice Rogers, Maturity in 
Reading. Chicago: University of Chicogo Press, 1956 

"Henry C. Link, and Harry Arthur Hopf, People 
and Books. New York: Book Industry Committee of 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 1946 

"Douglas Waples, and A. M. W. Birkelond, ‘‘Read- 
ing Interests of Teachers,” in B. W. Frozier, and 
Others, Special Survey Studies. Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office, 1935 


"Graham DuShane, “Books in Reading,” Editorial 
in Science, XXII, No. 3200, April 27, 1956, p. 703 
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phonics to dictionary pronunciations. The 
pupil learns, for example, that vowels are 
the keys to the syllables of words; that 
the sounds represented by consonants, 
especially those sometimes troublesome 
two- and-three letter consonant combina- 
tions representing both elementary sounds 
and blends, need special attention. With 
this solid foundation in letter and syllable 
phonics, he easily learns to interpret pro- 
nunciations in a dictionary, which he may 
begin to use as early as age seven. In short, 
the child's learning route from letter 
phonics to dictionary pronunciations is a 
continuous, gradual one; there need be no 
confusing plateaus often set up by the 
age-old trichotomy of phonics, structural 
analysis, dictionary pronunciations. 

In developing a ew perceptual skill, 
the teacher usually begins with the sound 
of an element in a spoken word and ends 
with the letter or letters representing that 
sound in the written word. However, when 
the child is doing the first, or silent, 
reading of a selection, he is confronted 
with the wriiten word. Here he needs help 
in applying his phonic skills to the letters 
or syllables of the word. Therefore, he is 
given on-the-spot help, by the teacher, that 
directs his attention to the usual sound of 
ou or ir, for example, or whichever part of 
the word is causing an impasse. Briefly, 
then, learning and applying phonic skills 
often require two different procedures. 

This sytematic development of skills is 
often defaulted in classrooms where either 
grouping by reading levels or individual- 
ized plans are used. Teachers using guide- 
books to basic readers complain about the 
lack of specific help given. Other teachers 
using an individualized plan ask for 
sources of help that are readily accessible 
and easy to use. This concern for the de- 
velopment of perceptual skills is one of 
major importance and, too often, does not 
receive honorable mention by the prota- 
gonists of plans for differentiation of in- 
struction. A plan sets the stage for 
differentiated instruction but what is 
taught is of primary importance! 

Thinking. In the final analysis, the 
materials of reading are concepts rather 
than words. Vocabulary, for example, 
accrues from the verbalization stage of 
concept formation and from the study of 


roots and affixes; therefore, to talk about 
vocabulary development in terms of iso- 
lated mechanics of learning is to miss the 
point. The making of concepts requires 
abstraction and generalization, two tacets 
of thinking. 

The process called thinking and the 
product called comprehension are the 
focal point in reading and, therefore, in 
reading instruction. Hence, teaching pupils 
to think in reading situations is a truly 
major goal of reading instruction, cutting 
across listening, speaking, and writing. 

Teaching pupils how to think begins 
in the kindergarten or whenever they are 
admitted to school and continues through- 
out life. This facet of reading instruction 
deals with three groups of pupil needs: 

1. Personal experiences which are or- 
ganized to make concepts. 

2. Use of language to deal effectively 
with ideas and their organization, includ- 
ing knowledge of language structure, 
awareness of abstractions, and relation- 
ships between language and things, to 
ability to interpret punctuation, etc. 

3. Versatility in shifting from literal 
to critical reading, including shifting rates 
of reading in terms of the depth of their 
purposes and their familiarity with the 
content. 


Il. Basic Reading in the Curriculum 


Reading and mathematics—embracing 
two types of language for the pupil to 
master—are keys to the successful partici- 
pation in the curriculum. Reading, for ex- 
ample, is the key to open the doors of the 
mind to science, social studies, and our 
heritage of other literature. Effective in- 
struction in the reading-study area, of 
course, goes far beyond the traditional 
boundaries of basic reading—into every 
area of the pupil's curriculum. 

In the first place, reading is one facet 
of the language arts—that of communica- 
tion. In basic reading-study activities the 
pupil learns perceptual skills which are 
crucial in accurate spelling. He also earns 
to interpret sentence structure, to identify 
topic sentences, to organize ideas, and to 
do other types of thinking required for 
effective communication through _ the 
written word. The teaching of reading, 
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therefore, at first precedes and later is 
done concurrently with writing. 

Second, through directed reading-study 
activities of different types the pupil first 
learns how and when to use a dictionary, 
encyclopedia, atlas, and other aids. The 
use he makes of these tools, however, 
depend upon the sterility or the richness 
of his curriculum. 

Third, information which the teacher 
obtains on the pupil's interests, perceptual 
skills, stock of concepts, and ability to 
make concepts, and reading level is a guide 
to his needs in the major content areas of 
the curriculum. In turn, his reading-study 
needs in content areas serve as a basis for 
motivating the pupil in basic reading. 

No longer can reading be divorced 
from the _ listening-speaking-reading- 
writing sequence. Neither can it be 
isolated from the rest of the child's 
curriculum 


ill. Frontiers of Reading 


There is general dissatisfaction with the 
status quo of reading instruction. (Amos 
once explained to Andy that “the status 
quo is de mess we're in.) And there isn't 
much solace in the widely-quoted state- 
ment that we are teaching reading as well 
today as we did 25 or 100 years ago. It 
is, for example, very disconcerting to com- 
pare the achievement of today's pupils 
taught by a teacher with one or more col- 
lege degrees with the achievement of 
yesteryear's pupils taught by an elemen- 
tary or high school graduate. It is equally 
uncomfortable to compare the achieve- 
ment of first-graders taught by means of an 
inexpensive hornbook with those taught 
basic readers costing about eight dollars 
for each pupil and/or a liberal supply of 
library materials, including visual-auditory 
aids. Certainly no one concerned with 
reading instruction today would attempt 
to justify this status quo. There is, how- 
ever, considerable merit in delineating the 
frontiers of reading instruction and using 
the present concern to promote more expe- 
rimental research—especially research di- 
rected cooperatively by both educators and 
scholars representing cognate disciplines. 

Research in reading got off to a very 
slow start in the nineteenth century. 


During the last twenty-five years, however, 
many dimensions of the reading process 
and of different facets of reading instruc. 
tion have been studied at an accelerated 
pace by scholars in pedagogy, psychology, 
sociology, linguistics, etc. Moreover, there 
has been an increasing awareness in the 
community, as well as among educators, 
that progress in reading instruction has 
lagged far behind that in science which 
has made possible speeds faster than 
sound, a look-see at the other side of the 
moon, vaccinations against polio, the use 
of nuclear energy for producing electric 
power, and a spate of other scientific 
advances. On the other hand, some pro- 
gress can be reported—progress that pro- 
vides indicators of the shape of things 
to come. 


Differentiated Instruction 


During the last hundred years, some 
progress has been made on the dual prob- 
lem of identifying individual needs and of 

roviding for them within the classrooms 
This is a crucial problem in all areas of 
education and at all age levels because 
only differentiation of instruction makes 
possible equal learning opportunities for 
the pupils within a classroom. Like a 
siicalione’ airplane that has built- 
in headwinds, each basic plan has serious 
inherent limitations. 

On this frontier, therefore, there is a 
need for the careful weighing of evidence 
on: 

1. Plans for differentiating instruction 
that can be used successfully by teachers 
at different levels of professional compe- 
tance. 

2. Procedures for teaching reading as a 
social tool. (At present, reading to the 
teacher—a highly questionable practice— 
appears to be overemphasized. ) 

3. Effective methods for teaching word 
perception skills to pupils with signif- 
icantly different constitutional and emo- 
tional make-ups. 

4. Methods and procedures for teach- 
ing the pupil new ‘‘skills’ and helping 
him to apply previously “learned” skills 
at times when he is motivated by needs of 
which he has a keen awareness. (In 
practice, overemphasis on an administra- 
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tive plan for differentiating instruction 
often obscures the need for systematic 
skill development. ) 


Systematic Sequences 


The concept that every teacher is a 
teacher of reading can be justified. But 
this concept cannot lead to the conclusion 
that every teacher /s a teacher of reading. 
When everyone is responsible, then, unless 
the conditions are ideal, no one does any- 
thing about the weather, the defense pro- 
gram, or reading instruction 

Reading instruction needs no special 
justification for our citizens. It is one of 
their major concerns. From the amount of 
tax money and time spent on instructional 
materials, supervisors, reading consultants, 
and reading clinics, it appears that school 
boards and their designated administrators 
believe in basic reading instruction. 


By definition, if not in actual practice, 
basic reading instruction is, first of all, 
systematic instruction. By systematic we 
mean methodical, organized, orderly, 
thorough, and regular. But what is basic, 
or systematic, reading instruction ? 

In the first place, basic reading instruc- 
tion is sequential. It has an order in the 
sequence of language development: listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. But 
basic reading instruction goes beyond the 
general consideration of its order in the 
language development sequence. It takes 
into consideration the systematic develop- 
ing of interests, of phonic and other per- 
ceptual skills, of thinking abilities—the 
orderly development of specific learnings. 
Each of these groupings of learnings has 
its sequence of development, which re- 

uires synchronization with the other two 
este 

One of the chief pitfalls in basic read- 
ing instruction is the confusion of needs 
and opportunistic instruction. To base 
instruction on needs requires thorough, 
orderly development of “‘skills’’ based on 
an intimate understanding of pu sil needs. 
This assessment of needs cannot ” put on 
an opportunistic basis, by the teacher's 
working with each child for three to five 
minutes, one or two times a week. 

Second, basic reading instruction is 
differentiated in terms of pupil needs. This 


attention to specific needs gives thorough- 
ness, regularity of help, and orderliness to 
instruction—providing some insurance for 
individual maturity in interests and 
“skills.” 


Planning conditions which permit the 
child to learn at his own independent and 
teaching, or instructional, levels is a step 
in the right direction. Guiding the pupils 
in their self-selection of reading materials 
is a boon to motivation in some class- 
rooms. Encouraging independent—indi- 
vidualized! — reading does develop the 
reading habit in some classrooms. (Inde- 
pendent reading cannot be equated with 
individualized reading in all situations.) 
But all of these conditions only set the 
stage for basic reading instruction: the 
systematic development of ‘‘skills’’ essen- 
tial to increased independence and matu- 
rity in reading. 

One of the major frontiers on reading, 
then, is the evaluation of systematic 
sequences of ‘‘skill” development. The 
time to make these is here and cannot be 
postponed. 


2. The Nature and Function 
of Reading in the 
Content Areas 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


As I surveyed recent literature con- 
cerned with teaching the various content 
subjects, I became convinced that at no 
time during the past half century has 
there been so much turmoil and so much 
talk about reforms as at the present time. 
New objectives, new content, new teach- 
ing materials and procedures are being 
proposed often and confidently. For ex- 
ample, the New York Times of April 3, 
1960, which arrived as I was writing this 
article, reports that “a small group of 
chemists and chemical educators will meet 
today . . . to map a project... that... 
may revolutionize the teaching of chem- 
istry,”” as the “Zacharias . . . streamlined, 
up-to-date treatment” did for physics. 
Only one thing is certain; change is in the 
air. Any considerateion of the nature and 
the function of reading in the content 
areas should be viewed in the light of 
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reforms likely to be made in teaching 
these subjects. 


New Trends in the Teaching of the 
Content Subjects 


Following are some of the trends which 
seem to me likely to appear within the next 
decade. 

1. A greater amount of school time will 
probably be devoted to the content subjects 
at all school levels, first to the physical 
sciences and mathematics, and later to the 
biological and social sciences. Already 
some sciences and mathematics are being 
brought down as far as the fourth grade. 

2. A greater demand will be made for 
more thorough learning, especially in the 
sciences and mathematics, and an increase 
in the more difficult and subtle types of 
learning, such as achieving broader under- 
standings of the nature of science, its 
methods, principles, results, and its social 
and political significance. Teaching “in 
depth” is now a popular phrase. 

3. A widespread demand will be made 
that more of such difficult subject matter 
be taught to more pupils. Many assert that 
all future citizens must become well in- 
formed about the nature and significance 
of the tole of the various sciences and 
other disciplines in modern life.» * Such 
extensions demand a much greater variety 
of teaching materials and procedures than 
are now available. 

4. The great diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the objectives, the content, and 
the methods of teaching nearly every 
subject that seems to prevail among the 
subject matter specialists at the present 
time will be unified. One writer*® recently 
declared that differences of opinion are 
now so great that it would be impossible 
to devise one mathematics curriculum 
suitable for all teachers and students. 

5. Teachers of most of the content 
subjects who are now often criticized for 
being ill-informed in their fields will be 
better trained. Typical is the statement re- 


See Sir Eric Ashby, “Science Education for the 
Common Man,” School and Society, Volume 88, 
March 26, 1960, pp. 143-144. Rethinking Science 

2Education, The Fifty-ninth Yearbook of the No- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Port |, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1960 

°C. C. Macduffee, “Mathematics Curriculum in Per- 
spective,” The Mathemotics Teacher, 52:265-267, 
April, 1959. 


ported in the New York Times of March 
20, 1960, by Professor Edwin Kemble, of 
Harvard University, that although ‘‘teach- 
ers are doing their valiant best only a 
small majority of science teachers know 
their subject well enough to teach it.” 
This suggests that in the future teachers 
will be under pressure to spend more time 
studying their subject and consequently 
will have less time for learning how to 
teach reading and other learning tech- 
niques both before and after they enter 
the profession. We should note the fact 
that at the present time most of the 
teachers of the content subjects in the 
high schools were trained in liberal arts 
colleges which gave little instruction in 
the teaching of reading. 

6. Much greater use is likely to be 
made of television and various sorts of 
mechanical learning devices, as well as 
new types of laboratory and demonstra- 
tion apparatus. At the present time it is 
not apparent, however, what role the 
various media will play and how they will 
affect the amount and kind of reading 
pupils should learn to do efficiently. The 
new media of learning are likely to in- 
crease further competition for the teach- 
ers’ time. Several considerations, there- 
fore, lead us frankly to inquire whether 
in the future ‘every teacher’ of the con- 
tent subjects can and will become a really 
skilled teacher of reading, and if not, what 
we should do about it. 


Resources Now Available 


Although most of the foregoing pre- 
dictions may prove to be incorrect, the 
likelihood that some marked changes will 
occur is sufficient to justify us in taking 
stock of our present resources and in 
taking a fresh look at future needs 

As a result of research and experience 
during the past century, we have learned 
a good deal about reading that is of value 
to teachers of the content subjects today. 
Fortunately, most that we have to offer is 
readily available in many books and 
articles on teaching reading in general and 
in the several content subjects.*-° The 


“Leo C. Fay, “What Reseorch Has to Say About 
Reading in the Content Areos,’’ The Reading Teacher, 
Volume 8, pp. 68-72, December, 1954. 

SE. Elona Sochor, “Special Reading Skills Are 
Needed in Social Studies, Science, Arithmetic,’ The 
Reading Teacher, Volume 6, pp. 4-11, March, 1953. 
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information and suggestions available in 
these publications comprise our first major 
resource for use in later work, although 
many of our current recommendations may 
not be suited to future needs. 

Almost all recent proposals for changes 
in teaching the content subjects emphasize 
the development of many of the most com- 
plex and subtle types of mental activities 
such as problem solving, critical analysis, 
scientific, creative, and imaginative think- 
ing, generalization and transfer. Writers 
in these fields have hitched their wagons 
to the stars. They (and many of us in the 
field of reading, also) seem to assume, 
alas, that we have far more comprehensive 
information about the psychology of the 
higher mental processes than we have, and 
that these subtle thinking skills are much 
easier to teach than they are. It ts un- 
fortunate that advances in this field of 
psychology have been comparatively slow 
and meager during the past half century. 
It is fortunate, however, that in David 
Russell's Children's Thinking? we have 
a survey of what is available that is both 
recent and notably serviceable for persons 
undertaking to improve teaching of the 
content subjects 

A third resource of major importance 
for the prospective investigator of reading 
in the content fields is a report prepared 
by a group of New York City educators 
under the chairmanship of Joseph C. 
Gainsburg. This report,’ which was de- 
veloped mainly by sheer intellectual anal- 
ysis by a group which included teachers of 
reading and the various subjects, is, I 
believe, the most extensive, detailed, and 
searching analysis now available to the 
components and patterns of activities 
needed for skillful reading of a wide 
range of materials. It outlines a program 
of teaching in a general course on reading 
each of several scores of specific skills. 
For example, it defines more than a dozen 
“abilities” needed to derive the main 
thought in a paragraph, each of which the 
teacher should teach or explain and illus- 
trate for most pupils. This report teems 


‘David H. Russell, Children’s Thinking. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1956, p. 449. 

"Joseph C. Gainsburg, Editor. Reading: Grades 7, 
, 9—A Teacher's Guide To Curriculum Planning, 
Curriculum Bulletin Number 11, 1957-1958 Series. 
New York: Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1959 


with hypotheses and problems for theoret- 
ical analysis and research. For example, 
assuming that such an array of skills as 
this Committee recommends were taught 
in a general reading course, what would 
remain to be presented by the teacher of 
each content subject? We do not know. 
A subjective analysis of these special skills 
called for in the various content subjects, 
made by methods similar to those used by 
the Gainsburg Committee, and carried out 
to equally concrete and detailed results, is 
urgently needed. If such an analysis were 
made and tested it would perhaps reveal 
a list of specific content-subject skills quite 
different from most of those now sug- 
gested in the literature 

These three major resources provide 
considerable information and an abun- 
dance of theoretical and practical hypoth- 
eses that should be tried out both in 
experimental and professional projects. 
Among our present resources are good 
examples of a variety of methods of in- 
vestigation. Most familiar and numerous 
are the small scale practical researches 
such as the comparison of parallel teach- 
ing of two types of word analysis. We 
now need, in addition to them, large scale 
semi-objective field studies of which a 
good example is one recently conducted 
by Donald Durrell and his associates on 
individual and team instruction in various 
subjects in the intermediate grades.* This 
study, which employed many teachers, 
specialists, and pupils, consisted in teach- 
ing a program which was continuously 
modified, according to the hunches and 
insights of the investigators and teachers, 
as the “experiment” progressed. The vari- 
ables were, of course, too numerous, too 
unstable, and uncontrolled to enable one 
to draw definite or reliable conclusions 
about them. But such an experience gave 
full play to insight, inventiveness, and 
imagination. It should produce hunches 
and hypotheses about the operation of 
many variables and the way in which the 
whole pattern affects and is influenced by 
each component. Once one has a new 
hunch in clear form, crucial tests can and 
should be carried out 
~ 'Donald D. Durrell, “Adapting Instruction to the 
Learning Needs of Children in the Intermedicte 


Grades,” Journal of Education, Volume 142, Decem- 
ber, 1959, whole issue, pp. 1-7 
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Suggested Viewpoints in Future 
leaching and Research 


In the remainder of this paper, I shall 
briefly state a few general principles and 
considerations which, I believe, should be 
taken into account in the search for im- 
proved materials and methods for teaching 
the content subjects in the future. 

Better adjustment of teaching to the 
needs of different groups, such as the high 
school pupils who will not pursue higher 
education, those who will need only the 
“consumers’ education in science in col- 
lege, and those who will major in the 
field, is called for. 

Much better adjustments to the 
learning needs and aptitudes of indi- 
viduals within each instructional group are 
now so sharply demanded and so clearly 
justified that they simply must be provided 
in the all new programs. 

3. A major objective of teaching each 
content subject in the future should be 
the cultivation of the students’ interest in 
it. Changes in the basal facts and prin- 
ciples of these subjects will occur with 
such explosive speed in the future that one 
must pursue them continuously throughout 
one’s lifetime. Enthusiasm for a subject 
is the greatest motive for continuous study 
of it. 

4. Schools in the future should assume 
the responsibility of teaching pupils to use 
and enjoy the whole range of out-of-school 
reading material of all sorts. These are 
now the materials—not school textbooks 
—which are most likely to breed interest 
in each field during school years and 
which the pupil will need to handle with 
efficiency and interest if he is to keep alive 
to developments after he finishes school. 

5. Emphasis in the future should be on 
helping pupils at all levels to acquire in- 
sight into the nature of good reading and 
other learning tec hniques and to learn 
how to acquire them by working alone 
and with kee pupils. The mere presence 
of exercises, drill materials, questions and 
answers in a text or workbook will not 
necessarily either encourage or help a 
pupil much to understand the nature of a 
reading skill or to diagnose his own per- 
formance or to guide his own learning. 
Indeed, certain materials may have pre- 
cisely the opposite effect by leading the 


learner and teacher to assume that merely 
plodding through a book of exercises wil! 
enable him to become a skilled reader. 

6. Workers in this field sometimes 
seem to fail to recognize that many read 
ing skills alleged to be specific to a 
particular subject are really not intrinsic in 
the subject, but are merely the result of 
dull, difficult, clumsy, or peculiar features 
of a particular textbook. The cure needed 
in such cases is not the teaching of specific 
reading skills, but a reform of the text. 
Improvement in the readability, literary 
quality, and organization of school mate- 
rials would contribute greatly to interest 
as well as ease of learning. 

7. A reform is now needed in basic 
theory of teaching reading. Theory has 
been becoming gradually a little less clear, 
less general, and less used. In our profes- 
sional literature, in our teaching materials 
and school practices, we have developed 
hundreds of lessons, devices, exercises, 
drills, gadgets, large and small group class- 
room procedures, and although many of 
them are singly very ingenious, they are 
often used indiscriminately without any 
clear guiding, basal theory. The neglect of 
general, unifying theory will have detri- 
mental consequences in teaching as it will 
in the practice of medicine or the develop- 
ment of science. It is now high time to 
appraise and improve our research and 
professional activities in this respect 

Specialists in reading have a great op- 
portunity to play a useful role in the 
future reforms in teaching the content 
subjects. There is grave danger that the 
new emphasis on the content of these 
subjects will lead to a neglect of methods 
of teaching and learning both in teacher 
training and in the construction of text- 
books and other teaching materials. Saga- 
cious teachers, specialists in learning by 
reading and other media, and experts in 
the content subjects should join forces in 
the development of tomorrow's teaching 
materials and procedures. For various 
reasons given above, I must say, with 
regret, that is is doubtful that teachers of 
the content subjects will soon become the 
highly insightful and skilled teachers of 
the subtle types of reading and thinking 
abilities which specialists in these subjects 
seem to assume they can easily become. At 
any rate, I believe that improvements in 
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the materials for learning, emphasizing 
self-learning, will be both possible and 
rewarding. Such material should be ac- 
companied by manuals which will enable 
the teacher to learn by herself to improve 
her teaching. 


3. The Nature and Function 
of the Recreational 
Reading Program 


NANCY LARRICK 


Recreational reading is a term I wish 
we could scrap. I say this because in most 
cases a so-called recreational reading pro- 
gram leaves the pleasure of reading to 
chance or, worse, disassociates it from the 
true reading program of the classroom. 

In fact, I find it hard to know what is 
meant by recreational reading. Is it recrea- 
tional reading when a youngster races 
through one comic book after another? Is 
it recreational reading when a 13-year-old 
girl devours one Cherry Ames book after 
another, luxuriating in Cherry's dream 
world of romance and excitement? 

Is it recreational reading when a teacher 
rewards the fast reader by directing him 
to read his library book while the slower 
pupil plods on through a reading work- 
book ? 

Was it recreational reading when, as a 
ten-year-old, I competed with my friends 
to see who could fill the most library cards 
in a summer? It was recreation, in one 
sense of the word, because it was always a 
gamble to see if I could get the services 
of the library clerk who would accept as 
returned books the two I had charged out 
that very morning. 

At the same time, my father, a country 
lawyer, was reading until midnight in a 
set of legal tomes that seemed to set his 
blood dancing. It was vocational reading, 
perhaps, instead of avocational reading. 
But, like many of us, he would have said 
with Robert Frost 

“My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight.” 

The dictionary definition of recreation 
is ‘refreshment by means of some pastime, 
agreeable exercise or the like.” A pastime 


Robert Frost, “‘Two Tramps in Mud Time.” 


is “that which makes time pass agreeably.” 
Recreational reading, then, might be 
thought of as simply a time-filler and that 
suggests thumb twiddling, for sure. Who 
could give serious thought and effort to a 
time filler? Why bother? Most adults of 
this era say the same thing. Brought up in 
the days of a divided reading program— 
study reading inside the school day, recrea- 
tional reading, outside—they have become 
functional non-readers. 

If we take another look, however, at 
those avid readers whom I mentioned 
earlier, I think we will see that different 
as they are in age and taste, they have two 
characteristics in common: 

1. All are reading eagerly as a matter 
of habit. 

2. All are getting satisfaction and 
pleasure from reading. 

Aren't these the true goals of the entire 
reading program? Of course, it’s no 
pleasure to read unless we have certain 
skills. But unless we find pleasure in read- 
ing, there is little incentive to exercise the 
skills we have or to perfect new skills. 


Reading Is Reading 


We must conclude that reading is read- 
ing, whether it be vocational or avoca- 
tional. As adults who guide children’s 
reading, our object must be to unite these 
two as our “two eyes make one in sight.” 

For what a child reads and the extent 
to which he reads depends largely on his 
pleasure in reading. This is true in every 
area whether arithmetic textbooks, basal 
readers, or storybooks. And later, when he 
is an adult, his pleasure in reading will 
determine whether he reads the daily 
stock reports, a field guide to the birds, 
the latest beatnik poetry, or—like his 
parents before him—nothing. 

Certainly our biggest goal—and inci- 
dentally our most difficult job—is to pro- 
vide each child. with such pleasure and 
satisfaction in reading that he will become 
an adult who reads. 


How Can We Provide for 
Pleasure in Reading? 


If each of us will take a look at our own 
reading as an adult, I think we will see 
that reading pleasure results from certain 
conditions that we take for granted. 
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First of all, most of us enjoy the books 
we select for ourselves because they appeal 
to our special interests or needs. Right 
now I am deep in a book called How to 
Have a Green Thumb Without an Aching 
Back—the direct result of moving to the 
country and our impeding venture into 
home gardening. A year ago I would never 
have picked up a book with this title. Now 
I can hardly put it down. Perhaps no one 
else in this room wants to know how to 
mulch a garden so that the need to weed 
will be eliminated. But for the moment, 
that is my individual need so this book is 
stimulating and satisfying to me. 

Next, I find I read with greater pleasure 
if I have the time, the place, and the 
peace in which to read. Interruptions from 
the telephone and doorbell, queries from 
other members of the family or even the 
plaintive cries of the cat disrupt my train 
of thought or pull me away from a 
good book—even a book about mulch 
gardening. 

Then, when I am reading a good book, 
I like to talk it over with someone inter- 
ested in the same subject or potentially 
interested. It seems to sharpen my think- 
ing and deepen my pleasure if I can tell 
about what I am reading and compare 
notes with someone who is sympathetic. 

Yet these conditions—simple as they 
are—are seldom provided for the children 
in our charge. 

We group children by ability and give 
each group a story to read, regardless of 
the individual interests of the children. 
When the bell rings, we order the books 
shut and turn just as abruptly to other 
things. In some cases, I have heard of 
children having a 30-minute library period 
each week in which to find a book, make 
a start, close it up and return it to the 
shelves until the next week. With almost 
no time for reading, there is little incen- 
tive—much less time—to discuss a story 
or a book. Pleasure and satisfaction in 
reading are crowded out. 

With children I think we have to begin 
by providing for individual differences— 
differences in reading ability and differ- 
ences in taste and interests. This may come 
through the way we group or the way we 
avoid grouping and provide for each 
child as an individual reader. 


Freedom to choose a book or story will 
do much to encourage the young reader 
to enjoy his reading. And if he sees that 
there are books attune to his interests, he 
feels a certain inner drive to read and read 
and read. 

This means providing a rich variety of 
books which will be within the reading 
grasp of a wide range of reading abilities 
and will appeal to many interests. It also 
means teacher's guidance in showing 
youngsters that their non-reading interests 

-baseball, space travel, or even magic 
tricks can be springboards to reading. Be- 
cause we have spent so much time trying 
to provide motivation for books we 
thought every child should read, we have 
sometimes failed to capitalize on the 
ongoing dynamic drive within each child 
as a built-in motivation for certain types 
of reading. 

But this can’t happen without personal 
conferences between teacher and pupil and 
among the youngsters themselves. One 
child's enthusiastic recommendation of 
Old Yeller, by Fred Gipson, can send a 
dozen classmates to the waiting list for the 
same book. Written book reporting from 
one pupil to the teacher never stirred this 
kind of interest in reading! And it can't 
happen in a rigidly proscribed 30-minute 
period every week. Reading for pleasure 
takes time—time to find the right book, 
time to bury yourself in the content, time 
to think about what you've read, time to 
talk it over with someone else. 


But where can we get this kind of time 
for reading? Don’t we have to teach arith- 
metic and social studies and science too? 
Don't we need time to help children grow 
personally and socially? Don't we need 
time for such activities as creative writing, 
informal dramatization and role playing, 
art and music? 

Of course. And there is a further clue 
to this question of time for reading, for 
each of these can be a springboard to read- 
ing or a direct outgrowth of reading. If 
your group is studying the Westward 
Movement of the early 19th century as a 
social studies project, you have the perfect 
opportunity to introduce stories and 
poems, biography and tall tales that are 
related. Reading enriches the social 
studies; and the social studies create inter- 
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est in reading if we are coordinating the 
various curriculum areas. 


Important Steps for the Teacher 
of Reading 


If you would develop this kind of 
reading program—and I am convinced it 
is the only kind that will nurture reading 
as a lifetime habit—you will have to begin 
with the child as an individual, not the 
group as a grade. Learn about the interests 
of each child as well as as his reading 
progress. Equally important, become so 
well acquainted with him that you know 
his personality traits and his needs. What 
is his family reading pattern? Has he 
heard good stories read aloud? Does he 
need the experience of warm, personal 
interest on the part of an adult he respects 
as a friend? 

At the same time, learn to know hun- 
dreds and hundreds of good children’s 
books—books that have been published 
since you read Heidi and Black Beauty 
many years ago. Read and read and read. 
Have book lists at hand for easy checking 
of more books recommended for particular 
age levels and interests. Turn to your 
school librarian and your public librarian 
for additional suggestions. But remember 
your book recommendation to a child will 
have little influence if you haven't read 
the book yourself. You can’t fool a child 
by feigned enthusiasm or a luke-warm 
recommendation. 

Knowing the child and knowing the 
books will prepare you for the next step 
which is to bring children and books to- 
gether so each child expresses his interest 
and finds a book that fulfills his needs as 
a unique personality. 

This won't happen with some of the 
insipid drivel we expect children to read 
in school. I saw an example of this not 
long ago when the advanced group in a 
second grade met with the teacher to read 
a few lines each from a basal reader. 

Believe it or not, two lines went some- 
thing like this: 


Mr. Brown was Jane’s father. 
Jane's father was Mr. Brown. 


The children’s boredom hung like smog 
until Stevie had his turn. He read: 


Mr. Brown was Jane’s father. 
Jane's father was a monkey. 


To the relief of every child, Stevie intro- 
duced a spark of interest in the hopelessly 
dull material. But we wonder why chil- 
dren were asked to grope their way 
through anything so dull, so lifeless, so 
inane as that printed page. 

Remember that children today are far 
more grown-up than their counterparts of 
fifteen or even ten years ago. They know 
more about outer space and prehistoric 
times than most of their teachers and 
parents. They are listening to adult TV 
programs every night and week end, and 
they are looking for reading matter that 
will have the same appeal. 


The Most Effective Approach 


The most effective approach I have seen 
to the challenge of reading in the modern 
classroom is through what is generally 
known as individualized reading. After 
many weeks of school visiting, I believe I 
can spot a class that is using this plan, 
even though the ten-minute visit precedes 
the nine-o’clock bell. For with individual- 
ized reading every child seems to have a 
book he wants to read. During the lull of 
roll checking, he gets out his book and 
reads. Between spelling and arithmetic, 
he reads. He turns in one book and 
searches for another when there is a free 
moment in the day. 

At intervals, readers meet in groups— 
sometimes for help in word attack skills, 
sometimes to compare notes on favorite 
horse stories, sometimes to discuss the way 
an author has developed his plot, or the 
earmarks of good storytelling. 

The important thing is that children 
are reading under this plan because they 
find satisfaction in reading. 

I have heard two major objections to 
the individualized reading plan. One is 
that it takes more books than most schools 
can provide. The other is that it takes a 
superior teacher. 

These seem strange arguments to me. 
In the first place, I insist that a school can 
get the books if there is a demand from 
teachers and parents. I never knew a 
school cafeteria director who had to serve 
meals without plates and forks. And I 
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never heard a band leader who 
tempted to teach his budding musicians 
without musical instruments. Yet there 
are teachers who attempt to teach reading 
without books .If the band leader can get 
the instruments, you can get the books. No 
community in the country would tolerate 
a school that scrimped on reading by 
depriving children of the books they need. 
If you are convinced that children need 
books—many books—to develop love of 
reading, your enthusiasm will soon win 
others who will help you make your dream 
come true. 

And what about the argument that it 
takes a good teacher to handle a reading 
program with many books? There are poor 
teachers, unfortunately, but must children 
with a poor teacher be further deprived 
by having only a set of basal readers as a 
practice ground for lifetime love of read- 
ing? I maintain that children with a poor 
teacher have an even greater need of a 
wide array of books than those with 
good teacher. For with many books, they 
may be able to explore on their own and 
somehow catch the excitement of reading, 
despite the teacher. 


Let Us Cast Off Our Shackles 


Whatever your plan for developing love 
of reading in your youngsters, I think you 
will agree that it is effective only if you 
have cast off certain shackles. Under this 
heading I would list 


Inflexible grouping 

Grouping without purpose that is clear 
to the child 

Lifeless, sterotyped reading materials 

Suffocation of individual tastes and 
interests 

Segregation of reading for work from 
reading for pleasure 

Relegating the joy of reading to that 
unclassified realm we call “outside” 


When we have freed ourselves of these 
shackles, I think we are in a position to 
answer what Paul Hazard has called the 
plea of children 

“Give us books. . . 


Give us wings!"’? 


Paul Hozard, Books Children & Men, p. 4. Boston: 
The Horn Book, Inc., 1947. 


4. The Role of Reading in 
Relation to Other Areas 
of Communication 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


That reading can and should play a 
significant role in relation to other areas 
of communication is predicated on the 
fact that there are close interrelationships 
among listening, speaking, writing, and 
reading. Consequently, whatever is done 
to improve or degrade the quality of one 
of these language arts is likely to affect 
the others in similar fashion. Because the 
various interrelationships do exist, reading 
activities can play an important part in 
motivating and improving the quality of 
experiences in the other three language 
arts. 


interrelationships Among the 
Language Arts 


Probably we can better perceive the role 
of reading in supplementing and strength- 
ening listening, speaking, and writing it 
we pursue briefly the bases for the exis- 
tence of interrelationships among the lan- 
guage arts. In the first place, all four of 
them have a common purpose—that of 
communicating ideas from person to pet 
son; and they utilize the same medium 
words. This commonality of purpose and 
medium provide another basis for relation- 
ships because of the common elements 
among the language arts: much the same 
words, similar sentence structure, and 
ways of organizing ideas when listening 
or reading, speaking or writing. These 
common elements, in their turn, account 
for still another basis for the interrelation- 
ships; namely, the evident carryover of 
learning from one field to another. For 
instance, anything done to enrich and im- 
prove vocabulary in reading is likely to 
have similarly beneficial effects on the 
vocabulary of the child as he listens or 
speaks or writes. In many other ways, the 
four language arts are mutually supportive 
and supplementary to one another: and 
reading thus naturally plays an important 
role in relation to the other areas of verbal 
communication. 

In recent years, there has been much 
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emphasis on programs that integrate the 
language arts; the stress tends to be on 
pupil learning and thinking, not on the 
separate areas of communication through 
language. Twenty years ago Buckingham 
published an article in which he suggested 
that, in many cases, pupils who appear to 
be deficient in reading are actually lacking 
in general language ability. Since that 
time there has been wide-spread effort to 
devise school programs that capitalize on 
the close relationships among the language 
arts and stress a general reading-language 
curriculum in which integration is used to 
enhance the role of reading in relation to 
the other language arts. 


Role of Reading in Relation to 
Listening 


Let us now examine the role of reading 
in relation to the separate areas of the 
remaining language arts. We shall con- 
sider listening first. While both reading 
and listening are used for the reception 
of an idea communicated by someone else, 
they vary in efficacy according to the situa- 
tion. For instance, certain investigations 
have shown listening to be better for get- 
ting main points, and reading for getting 
the details; advanced pypils tend to have 
better immediate recall of numerous facts 
if they read about them, but to remember 
important data longer if they hear them 
expressed orally; listening is a more effec- 
tive mode of learning for younger pupils 
and for older slow-learners while, on the 
other hand, reading is more effective for 
older and bright pupils who can follow 
intricate ideas through reading but get 
lost if trying to listen to equally compli- 
cated oral presentations. (These more ad- 
vanced pupils can take all the time they 
need for reading and can go over difficult 
printed passages as often as necessary; but 
they cannot control their rate of listening 
and, typically, they will hear a statement 
but once.) Too, studies have shown that 
children retain a low percentage of the 
facts which they hear. It would seem that 
learners should both listen and read if 
they are to be effective in their lessons— 
listening as a means of getting main ideas 
and as a major mode of learning for 
young and dull children who still lack 


real proficiency in reading; reading as a 
means of getting details and following 
complicated ideas. 

Reading serves a further role as a 
supplement for, and a check on, listening. 
It may be that a speaker has introduced a 
topic that greatly arousés the interest of a 
listener who then proceeds to read widely 
in order to learn more; or a person may 
switch on his radio or television set too 
late to get anything but the final state- 
ments of fact on a page of real interest 
and later seeks to fill in his knowledge by 
reading. Listening to appealing poems 
and stories may likewise lead a person to 
look for additional literature to read. That 
is, listening is often a stimulator to read- 
ing which then serves to supplement what 
has been heard. 

Not only may reading be a supplement 
to listening, but it may also be a means of 
checking accuracy and authenticity of in- 
formation gained through listening. The 
listener may have reason to believe that 
facts have been presented inaccurately, are 
out-of-date, or incomplete, have been un- 
fairly selected, and only partially presented 
in order to give a false impression, or have 
been deliberately twisted as a means of 
propaganda. That is, a speaker may be 
mistaken, poorly informed, or even biased 
and dishonest. Then reading acts as a 
check on the data that have been heard. 
The voice, gestures, manner, persuasive- 
ness, and rapid delivery of a speaker may 
serve as effective aids in getting propa- 
ganda across; but the critical listener may 
turn to books and other authoritative 
printed sources in order to get at the truth. 
One important role of reading, then, is to 
check on the completeness, correctness, 
and dependability of facts that have been 
presented firsthand by a speaker or made 
available by radio and television. 

Reading may act in still another role as 
it serves to improve listening. It has been 
found, for example, that there is a positive 
relationship between comprehension of 
reading vocabulary and the comprehension 
of words known through listening, and 
that improvement of vocabulary in reading 
is likely to be paralleled by a similar im- 
provement in listening. 
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Role of Reading in Relation to 
Oral Communication 


A like situation exists in respect to read- 
ing and speaking, since investigations have 
shown that a child’s reading can and 
normally does make a contribution toward 
continuing growth in oral language. 
Hildreth, for one, reviews evidence show- 
ing that reading brings awareness of new 
terms, impresses correct forms of sentence 
structure and accurate usage of words, and 
generally facilitates growth in language. 
Oral reading, in particular, calls attention 
to new words, familiarizes the child with 
a widening repertory of oral sentence 
constructions, and accustoms the child’s 
ear and tongue to the correct forms of 
words he has been using incorrectly. 

Further, reading increasingly becomes 
the basis for oral discussion as children 
progress in their schooling. As they talk 
over issues, raise questions and think 
through answers, cite printed evidence 
and come to justifiable conclusions, they 
tend to employ the vocabulary and follow 
the line of thinking given in their sources 
of information. They thus utilize printed 
materials in facilitating their own lan- 
guage growth. All of us may consider our- 
selves living evidence that reading has 
played a role in enriching our language 
and giving it variety and effectiveness in 
structure. Abraham Lincoln is not the only 
American whose facility in using the Eng- 
lish language well has grown out of read- 
ing clear-cut and beautifully expressed 
ideas such as those of Charles Lamb and 
Benjamin Franklin. Our language, too, 
reflects what we have read and are reading. 


Role of Reading in Relation to 
Written Communication 


Perhaps reading plays an even greater 
role in promoting growth in the ability 
to write ideas than it does in the ability to 
speak. We have, for example, what is 
called the “reading road to punctuation.” 
Milligan and Salisbury in separate investi- 
gations determined how children’s read- 
ing activities in first grade can lead 
incidentally but surely to their ability to 
punctuate sentences and to capitalize 
words properly in early second grade. As 
first grade teachers record children’s oral 


sentences on the chalkboard and all 
attention periodically to the way that 
capital letters have been used and sentences 
punctuated, the young pupils begin to 
learn the correct ways of using such tech- 
nicalities. Much of their early reading is 
done from the chalkboard and from read- 
ing charts which their teachers have pre- 
pared. Here, too, the children’s attention 
is frequently directed to the proper use of 
capital letters and punctuation marks. As 
a result, many first graders master the 
simpler technicalities before entering 
second grade. I know first grade teachers 
whose pupils can write and fully punctuate 
conversation in their creative story writing 
with almost complete accuracy, and think 
with embarrassment of the difficulty I 
often had in teaching fourth-grade pupils 
to do as well. 

Another type of reading skills can play 
a key role in improving a phase of writing; 
namely, spelling. This set of skills involves 
the galaxy of abilities which underlie inde- 
dependent recognition of words: structural 
analysis such as syllabication or the identi- 
fication of important prefixes and suffixes, 
phonics and auditory discrimination, and 
visual discrimination which highlights the 
similarities and differences in the looks of 
words. The effective modern program in 
reading includes a carefully graduated pro- 
gram in word recognition that starts in 
the early primary grades and continues 
through all the years of the elementary 
school. The skills involved here are very 
like those needed for the mastery of words 
in spelling; and any direct teaching that 
ties in word analysis in reading with the 
study of spelling is likely to bring rich 
rewards. 

While the role of reading in promoting 
the mastery of certain technical skills in 
written communication ts important, its 
part in encouraging creative writing may 
well be even more valuable. Whenever 
children have abundant opportunity to 
enjoy good literature, they tend to react 
by creating literature of their own. Not 
only do children respond to a story full 
of action by making a play of it, but they 
often develop little plays based on original 
stories. Creative dramatics is almost surely 
the result of much contact with good 
stories, read aloud by the teacher or by 
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classmates or read silently and visualized 
vividly. Just as the snows of the mountains 
melt to feed the springs that flow on the 

lains below, the reading of good stories 
soem a natural outflow of creative 
language. 

In my recent work, I have had some 
stirring experience as the result of show- 
ing experienced teachers some of the 
simpler techniques of choral speaking. In 
case after case, some of the more enter- 
prising teachers have gone back to their 
classrooms and started to use these tech- 
niques and, to their astonishment, have 
had their pupils respond with original 

oems. It has been as if the children had 
een full to overflowing with ideas and 
deep feelings tightly capped; then the 
experiences of speaking rhythmic and 
vividly poetic language have lifted the cap 
and a flow of expressive words begun. 
Listen to two poems that were written by 
two upper grade children, miles apart, 
during the first week after being intro- 
duced to choral speaking. Neither had 
ever attempted poetry before. 


HE LET ME RIDE 

Horses went galloping, 

Galloping around the corral 

With hoofs beating fast, 
Kathump! Kathump! 

But soon one horse slowed down 
Trot-trot; trot-trot 

He came nearer—slower still 
er | 

He came right close to me 

And stopped and nuzzled his tickling nose 
Against my hand. 


So they put the saddle on his back, 
And a bridle on his head 
With reins 
For a rider to hold when he sat 
Way up high— 
Astride across the horse; 
And then he let 
Me ride. 
Bonita Taguding 
BACKGROUND TO SKI 
And the snow has come with the dawn of 
winter, 
The first sharp blasts from “Old North Wind.” 
There is peace in the forest now 
As if a Lordly voice has said, “Let there be 
peace.” 
And all at once the familiar sounds of the 
world were still. 
For now the thirsty earth is covered, it would 


seem, 

With a cool moist blanket of softly glowing 
diamonds which when woven 

With the green of the forest 


And blue of a clear sky trimmed with fluffy 
clouds 

Blend to display nature's masterpiece, 

Commonly known as Background to Ski! 


First, mix well the trees of the hillsides with 
crisp, fresh air, 

Add a sprinkle of snowy flakes caught in a 
sudden swirl of wind, 

Conclude the recipe with the mellow rays of 
the sun 

Floating lazily down through the treetops, 
finally to reach the ground 

And reflect from the dazzling crystals 

The warmth and friendliness found 

When experiencing the Background to Ski, 

Add all these together with the joys and hap- 
piness of being alive and free 

On this beautiful and changing earth, and you 
are 

On the road to the experiencing of the sport 
called skiing. 

It is really very simple to have the breath- 
taking feeling of conquering 

Time, speed, and all natural laws of nature 

All you need is a pair of skis 

And the Background to Ski. 

Bob Williams 

These poems illustrate how writing may 

serve as an outlet to aroused feelings— 

in this case feelings evoked by appreciative 

responses to literature. Reading of fine 

stories and good poetry can serve the role 

of being a stimulator of creative speech 

and writing. 


The General Roles of Reading in 
Relation to the Other 
Language Arts 


While children learn through obser- 
vation, experiences, listening, and the 
discussion of the resultant learnings, in- 
vestigations have shown that reading is 
the chief means of intake following the 
early childhood period when exploration 
and observation are the major ways by 
which children acquire knowledge. Recent 
investigations, moreover, indicate that 
reading still ranks fourth as a favorite 
way of using free time for children in 
the middle and upper grades — this in 
spite of the onal made by radio and 
television. Reading then plays the role of 
being a most important means of acquir- 
ing information to be discussed, reported, 
and explained through speech and writing. 

Without reading, the vocabulary of 
children and adults would remain rather 
limited. It is through reading that most of 
us accumulate a huge store of words that 
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enables us to use words precisely, clearly, 
and interestingly, with variety and force 
Reading plays a leading role in develop- 
ing a vocabulary useful in all the language 
arts, whether listening or speaking or 
writing. 

In Artley’s survey of studies concerned 
with determining the interrelationships 
among the language arts, he found that 
reading achievement is conditioned by the 
degree to which children have achieved 
general language abilities. He also found 
that the growth curve for reading skills 
closely paralleled those in the other areas 
of language arts. Because there is much 
carryover of skills from one area to an- 
other, it seems that improvement in read- 
ing skills is likely to better skills in the 
other three language arts. Reading, then, 
plays a role in improving skills in listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing to the extent 
that reading proficiency is improved. 


5. The Role of Special 
Services in the Reading 
Program 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 


The major role of all special services 
in the school reading program is to pro- 
vide help to classroom teachers in meeting 
the wide range of needs of all of their 
pupils. Each specialist makes a unique 
contribution to the coordinated program 
of the school or school system. 

The special service personnel to be 
considered are the remedial reading 
teacher, the reading clinician, the reading 
consultant, and the supervisor. Attention 
will also be given to other personnel, such 
as the school psychologist, visiting teacher, 
school nurse, and community services. 


The Remedial Reading Teacher 


The remedial reading teacher is usually 
a member of the teaching staff, assigned 
to one or several school units. His specific 
role is to help students who are retarded in 
reading, either directly or through the 
classroom teacher. 

In both elementary and _ secondary 
schools, persons bearing the title of 


remedial reading teachers are given varied 
responsibilities. The range of assignments 
is revealed by the study made by Dever.* 
For this report, only the most common 
and significant roles will be discussed. 

In some elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges, remedial teachers 
assume full responsibility for identifying, 
diagnosing, and correcting the deficiencies 
of poor readers. Usually children or youth 
are assembled in groups ranging from four 
to fifteen in numbers. The remedial 
teacher may have a single group for a 
half-day, teaching all of the language 
areas including reading, or may have a 
different group each period during the 
day, confining his instruction to reading 
alone. 

Time must be allotted for diagnostic 
examinations, either during the first sev- 
eral weeks of the school year, or by 
scheduling a day each week for that pur- 
pose. Furthermore, the schedule should 
allow for conferences with the classroom 
teachers from whose rooms the retarded 
readers are taken for special help. Usually 
parent conferences are needed to provide 
the best possible cooperation. The re- 
mainder of the remedial teacher's time is 
given to teaching groups, each of which 
is scheduled two, three, or four days per 
week. 

Another pattern, less frequently re- 
ported, is one in which the remedial 
teacher assists classroom teachers, who in 
turn do part of the diagnosis and most of 
the remedial instruction. According to this 
plan, the remedial teacher helps classroom 
teachers to identify pupils who need 
diagnosis and remedial instruction, espe- 
cially in distinguishing them from slow 
learners, behavior problem 
emotionally disturbed children. A plan for 
general diagnosis is usually made and the 
classroom teacher administers and scores 
many of the standardized and informal 
tests. In addition, he records observations 
and information secured during individual! 
conferences. The remedial teacher assists 
in interpreting the findings of the tests 
and observations and in making specific 
plans to correct the pupils’ difficulties. The 
remedial teacher also supplies appropriate 


cases, and 


‘Kathryn Imogene Dever, Positions in the Field of 
Reading. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1956. 
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instructional materials and may need to 
demonstrate teaching techniques so that 
the classroom teacher will feel competent 
to begin correction of the difficulties. Ad- 
justments needed in content areas are 
discussed and appropriate materials sug- 
gested. The classroom teacher is advised to 
request further assistance whenever it is 
needed. 

Obviously the remedial teacher can 
work intensively with only a few class- 
room teachers at one time, but as soon as 
one is making adequate progress, another 
teacher may be assisted in the same way. 
At regular intervals, the remedial teacher 
returns to check on the progress of each 
poor reader, to suggest changes in mate- 
rials and teaching techniques, and to give 
further guidance as it appears to be 
needed. In instances where pupils make 
little or no progress in reading during the 
period of two or three months, the 
remedial teacher may need to work directly 
with the children. First, he may make a 
more detailed diagnosis of the reading 
problem presented, with emphasis on 
identifying factors that inhibit progress. 
For this purpose, other specialized per- 
sonnel such as the school psychologist, the 
visiting teacher, and the school nurse or 
physician may be called on for assistance. 
Should this diagnosis reveal that the read- 
ing problem is complicated by many 
factors, the remedial teacher may need to 
give instruction himself for a period of 
time until promising procedures are clear. 
Then the pupil may be returned to the 
classroom teacher with more specific 
guidance based on the new insights gained. 
While working with the pupils the 
remedial teacher will undoubtedly have 
interviews with parents and keep them 
informed concerning the program and the 
progress. 

According to the latter plan, the 
remedial teacher serves as a resource per- 
son to many classroom teachers and chil- 
dren, thus providing for correction of 
reading difficulties in the school, primarily 
through informal in-service training of 
classroom teachers. 

Most secondary schools and colleges 
adhere to a variation of the first plan in 
which the remedial teacher assumes the 
responsibility for working directly with 


students. Perhaps this plan is more effec- 
tive in a departmentalized program where 
classroom teachers must instruct large 
numbers of students for short periods of 
time. In this case, the remedial teacher ts 
usually a member of the English depart- 
ment in which his influence spreads most 
quickly. However, he may be a member 
of the guidance staff in which case his 
program is correlated with broader serv- 
ices in assisting students who need educa- 
tional, personal, and vocational guidance. 
Even in this role, the remedial teacher is 
often given a limited number of free 
periods to assist other teachers who are 
interested in solving the problems of the 
student who is retarded in reading. 


The Reading Clinician 


In instances where reading difficulty is 
too severe and persistent to be successfully 
handled by the remedial teacher, referral 
may be made to a reading clinic. Clinics 
are operated by large city school systems 
or by colleges and universities. Only in 
the past decade have larger administrative 
units, such as several small schools or a 
county school system, experimented with 
consolidated reading clinics to serve a 
number of school units. Persons who serve 
on the staff of a reading clinic are known 
as reading clinicians. 

The reading clinician may serve pri- 
marily in two roles: first, by offering 
direct help to children; and second, by 
training remedial teachers as they work 
with retarded readers. If the first plan is 
followed, intensive and extensive diag- 
noses are provided, often using special 
resources in the community as well as in 
the school. For example, screening for a 
visual problem may result in the need for 
referral to a refractionist. Following the 
completion of a careful case study, the 
clinician may need to do individual tutor- 
ing for a period of time in order to test 
hypotheses concerning the significant 
factors interfering with learning. How- 
ever, when inhibiting factors are corrected 
and appropriate instruction is resulting in 
progress, the pupil may be returned to the 
remedial teacher with necessary guidance. 

The second emphasis gives the reading 
clinician responsibility for in-service train- 
ing of teachers. As a rule, the teachers are 
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released from their regular assignments 
half-time for a given number of weeks 
and assigned to the reading clinic. Fre- 
quently, the diagnostic examinations have 
been completed for the severely retarded 
readers who are assigned to the tutors for 
individual assistance. The clinician ac- 
uaints teachers with recommendations 
datved from intensive diagnosis, demon- 
strates tutorial procedures, suggests ap- 
propriate material for instruction, and 
supervises conferences with parents and 
other teachers. Thus in-service training is 
given informally as the teachers are faced 
with the variety of problems presented by 
pupils who are severely retarded in 
reading. 

As a tule, the training provided by the 
clinician prepares at least one teacher in 
each school, or one at a particular level 
such as the middle grades, so that he is 
competent in providing remedial therapy 
in that school. Thereafter, the recom- 
mendations included in the diagnostic re- 
ports from the reading clinician can be 
followed without the child leaving his 
school to go to the clinic. 

The foregoing roles of the remedial 
reading teacher and the reading clinician 
have been more sharply delineated than is 
usually the case in practice. However, the 
common roles of each are to help children 
who are retarded in reading and to assist 
classroom teachers in meeting the needs 
of this particular group. 


The Reading Consultant 


The role of the reading consultant is 
primarily to improve the product and 
process of teaching reading to all of the 
children of all the people and to serve as 
a coordinator and interpreter of practices 
and policies adopted by the school system. 
Obviously, in accomplishing these goals, 
the consultant has many and varied 
responsibilities. 

First, the consultant is responsible for 
the entire reading curriculm - the be- 
ginning of his unit to the end. (This may 
mean from Kindergarten through Grade 
XII, or VIII, or VI.) Of course, the con- 
sultant does not go into the school and 
write a curriculum, but he does stimulate 
teachers to build a sound curriculum. 


Furthermore, he makes certain that the 
curriculum is sufficiently broad to embrace 
all reading skills, abilities, and attitudes, 
both . - reading period and in content 
areas. insures the flexibility of the 
po to meet the needs of slow 
learners, average pupils, and the most able 
readers. He attempts to get this curriculum 
mimeographed, or printed as a guide to 
all teachers, but continuously encourages 
revisions to keep the program current. 

Second, the consultant is usually 
charged with the task of planning for 
proper evaluation of the reading program, 
often in cooperation with a testing service 
or a similar agency. Evaluation involves 
the use of standardized tests, informal 
tests, records of reading done, rating 
scales, diary records, case studies, and the 
like. The consultant must be prepared to 
appraise the appropriateness of the stand- 
ardized tests to the goals of the reading 
program and recommend the best avail- 
able. Usually, some or all classroom 
teachers must learn to administer and score 
the tests. Perhaps the most urgent task is 
to prepare teachers to make proper use of 
the standardized test results. Guidance in 
selection, construction, and use of informal 
tests is almost always needed by classroom 
teachers. Assistance in using the case study 
method with retarded or other atypical 
readers is commonly offered. In summary, 
the reading consultant will guide the 
entire program of appraisal of student 
progress in reading. 

Third, the reading consultant is ex- 
pected to assist all teachers in the selection 
and use of the most effective methods of 
teaching reading. Special assistance is 
usually provided for beginning teachers 
and those new to the school system. How- 
ever, plans must be made for continuous 
growth of experienced teachers. Further- 
more, the consultant is always alert to 
giving help to teachers who need to adjust 
instruction to atypical groups of pupils. 

Fourth, the reading consultant exerts 
leadership in selecting materials for teach- 
ing reading, and for insuring the most 
effective use of these materials. To this 
end, the consultant will be a member of 
committees to select readers, workbooks, 
tradebooks, and may need to work with 
teachers in selecting books in content 
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areas. One of his greatest allies is the 
school librarian with whom the consultant 
confers regularly. Guidance in the effec- 
tive use of reading materials involves 
demonstrations, informal conferences, dis- 
cussion, and at times, more formalized 
programs of in-service training. 

Fifth, the reading consultant must be 
able to complete diagnoses of retarded 
readers and to begin remedial instruction 
when the problem is too severe for the 
classroom teacher to handle effectively and 
in schools where there are no remedial 
teachers. 

Sixth, the reading consultant serves in 
a liaison position, coordinating and inter- 
preting the reading service and program 
among teachers, administrators, parents, 
and other special services of the school. 
Therefore, the personal skills of the con- 
sultant become paramount in developing 
a team of _ e with common interests 
in the child. 

Seventh, the reading consultant must be 
skilled in interpreting the reading pro- 
gram to parents and the general public. In 
this capacity, he works with groups, indi- 
viduals, the press, and other sources of 
public information. 

Finally, to accomplish the foregoing 
tasks, the reading consultant must con- 
tinuously keep abreast of new ——. 
ments in the field of reading. He should 
do so by reading professional literature, 
critically examining new research, attend- 
ing professional meetings, and exchanging 
promising ideas with others. 

This brief description of some expecta- 
tions should clarify the differences be- 
tween the role of the teacher of remedial 
reading and that of the reading consultant. 


Supervisory Staff 


The primary, middle-grade, or upper- 
grade supervisor, or the elementary super- 
visor may be assigned any or all of the 
duties of the reading consultant. In addi- 
tion, the supervisor is responsible for all 
other academic areas and for integrating 
them. The Language Arts Supervisor is 
often more specialized than the general 
supervisor, and is in a position to co- 
ordinate reading with listening, speaking 
and writing. In a few schools, a reading 
supervisor assumes the role ascribed to the 


reading consultant, and usually is also 
expected to rate teachers for efficiency. 
The chief distinction between the roles 
of reading consultants and supervisors is 
that the former serves primarily in an 
advisory capacity while the latter assumes 
administrative responsibilities. 


Other Personnel 


A number of other special services are 
available to the reading program as well 
as to the entire school. Among these are 
the school psychologist, who is often asked 
to assist in differential diagnosis of par- 
ticular ~— For example, the psycholo- 
gist may be called on to use individual 
tests to determine whether a pupil is re- 
tarded in reading or a slow learner; to 
distinguish between emotional disturbance 
and minimal brain-damage in a given case; 
or to assist in appraising the potential of 
a pupil with sensory defects or definite 
language deficiencies. In some instances, 
the school psychologist assumes the role of 
therapist for a disturbed Pupil and, if the 
difficulty is too severe, refers the pupil 
for psychiatric care. In such instances the 
psychologist should offer assistance to the 
special reading personnel and to the class- 
room teachers concerning the steps they 
should take to insure the pupil's improved 
personal adjustment, which in turn, should 
facilitate learning to read. 

The visiting teacher and schoo! social 
worker often serve similar roles. Their 
major concern is dealing with parents and 
the child who exhibits school problems. In 
this capacity, one of the many problems is 
reading difficulty. The visiting teacher can 
supply a great deal of background infor- 
mation to assist the classroom teacher and 
the special reading personnel in under- 
standing and planning for the treatment 
of a poor reader or of a superior reader. 
In some instances the remedial reading 
teacher or the reading consultant may 
need to have conferences with parents, but 
it is usually wise to include the visiting 
teacher in this conference. 

The school nurse serves a very signif- 
icant role in the physical aspects of the 
pupils in the reading program. A frequent 
service performed by the nurse is screen- 
ing for hearing loss with an audiometer. 
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Furthermore, visual screening tests are 
administered in many schools. Whenever 
the nurse uses visual screening devices to 
check near-point acuity and the use of the 
two eyes as a team, the results are highly 
significant to the reading program. De- 
pendable auditory and visual screening re- 
duces the time needed to diagnose the 
difficulties of a pupil retarded in reading. 
In addition, the school nurse often assumes 
the responsibility of referral for correction 
of visual and auditory difficulties for 
pupils who fail the screening tests. Re- 
ports from refractionists and audiologists 
of test results and corrective therapy 
which are sent to the nurse may be inter- 
preted, with recommendations, to all 
school personnel concerned with the read- 
ing program. Mutual understanding and 
close cooperation are the essential elements 
in efficiency of special services. 

Throughout this paper, references have 
been made to particular types of com- 
munity services needed in the reading 
program. Because many of these services 
are required infrequently, they are not a 
“e of the school program, but — 

y the public, or on a private referral 
basis. Among the specialists already men- 
tioned, are physicians, refractionists, 
audiologists, and psychiatrists. Another 
vital community service is the public 
library. It usually supplements the school 
library, or where there is no school library, 
it is the basic source of the wide range of 
books needed in the reading program. 

A great number of community resources 
are useful in particular schools, or for 
given pupils. For example, in one com- 
munity the junior league set up and sup- 
ported the first reading clinic. In another, 


one of the organizations of business and 
professional men supplied glasses and 
hearing-aids to pupils whose parents are 
unable to buy them. Books for the school 
library and the reading center were sup- 
plied by another group, while projectors, 
films, and visual screening devices were 
purchased by some groups. Community 
resources can be used to the distinct ad- 
vantage of the reading program when the 
organization or agency cooperates with 
school personnel rather than making 
decisions concerning their role apart from 
the on-going school plans. 


Concluding Statement 


Major emphasis has been placed on the 
roles of the remedial reading teacher, the 
reading clinician, and the reading consul- 
tant. At present many different titles are 
assigned to those who serve the functions 
described. Furthermore, a person assigned 
one type of role, such as remedial reading, 
may gradually assume additional respon- 
sibilities and become a reading consultant 
without a change in title. Also, the read- 
ing consultant and the supervisor may 
serve similar or identical roles in different 
schools but be known by either title. The 
lack of uniformity in this respect com- 
plicates any description of special services. 
Regardless of the title assigned, the ad- 
ministrator should define clearly his ex- 
pectations of all special services so that 
they can be coordinated. The end result 
should be continuous improvement of 
staff efficiency in teaching reading, ac- 
companied by ever-increasing reading com- 
petence of all children. 























PART V 


Writing Books for Children 








1. The Joy of Working for 
Children 


EDGAR D’AULAIRE 


As you may know, my wife and I both 
started life not as authors, but as painters. 
We met, of course, in an art school in 
Paris, as all self respecting artists are apt 
to do. Though our mother tongues were 
different, we spoke the same language, 
that of brush and pigment, and our mar- 
riage vow was that our affection should 
never be allowed to come between us and 
our work. At that time, we had no idea 
that we would ever be working together, 
in fact, we would have been terrified if 
anyone had made that prediction. Our 
talents and our aims were very different. 
Ingri loved to paint children and flowers 
and landscapes and everything that was 
lovely. I loved to paint huge, gruesome 
happenings, and to illustrate books. It 
would never have occurred to me to work 
with or for children. 

I made my first picture book when | 
was a child, eleven years old; that book 
however, was not intended for other chil- 
dren, only for myself. It was about a poor, 
frustrated artist, who was always prevented 
from painting. Either he sat in a moving 
train and tried to paint what he saw 
through the window and his scenes fled 
from him or he tried to paint the strangely 
shaped clouds in the sky and the wind 
changed them into something else before 
he had gotten them down on canvas. The 
book was a big family success. 

Immediately I went to work on my 
second book. That was about my maternal 
grandmother in the Middle-West, describ- 
ing her wild and exciting life. She was 
constantly sitting in stage-coaches, with a 

arasol over her head, and she was forever 
ites chased by Indians, bandits, and 
rattlesnakes. This book did not have the 
success of the first one. My American 
family tried to impress upon me that it did 
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not coincide with reality. America was 
not like that now at all. 

These childish efforts showed what was 
closest to my heart, the wish to become an 
artist as my father was and the dream 
about seeing phantastic America, the 
country from whence my mother came. 

I must have been a despair to my 
teachers. For nine years they tried to 
knock Latin and science into my head, 
while I was stubbornly drawing pictures 
under my desk. They wrote admonishing 
letters to my father. He agreed with them. 
I must stop drawing and attain an educa- 
tion and choose a good steady profession 
for myself. I could never become an artist. 
An artist needed a rich father, not another 
artist for a father. His father had been 
rich so he had been able to become an 
artist. 

The moment I was twenty-one, I quit 
the university where they were trying to 
turn me into an architect and luck was 
with me. I immediately landed for myself 
a whole series of books to illustrate, not 
children’s books but stories about ghosts 
and weird happenings. 

I became independent and went to art 
school. 

Then I met Ingri. And suddenly I 
found I not only had a wife, but also a 
big noisy Norwegian family with lots of 
nieces and nephews of all ages. I was 
completely unprepared for this situation. 
Children had not existed for me from the 
moment I myself had stepped out of my 
childhood. And there, suddenly, I found 
myself surrounded by inquisitive little 
boys and girls eagerly taking their new 
uncle into possession. 

A strange thing happened. I should 
have felt like a taveler in the jungle; for 
all of a sudden it occurred to me that 
children were just as unknown to me as 
any of those wild animals. I had actually 
never touched a child before, hardly 
spoken to one in all my adult life. But I 
was surprisingly happy. 
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A new life started for me. I learned two 
languages; I learned to understand the 
language of children and at the same time 
I learned to speak Norwegian. By far the 
easiest way to learn a new language is to 
learn it from children. You start with a 
few words in the small child's vocabulary 
and, out of that, the adult words seem to 
grow naturally and all by themselves. It 
was surprising to me how fast I could 
graduate from children’s books to Ibsen 
and Hamsun. 

Ingri loved to “meee her nieces and 
nephews, and they loved to pose for her. 
When she called them to her studio they 
came running. She knew so many fairy 
tales. While she painted the children she 
told them stories so fast her words 
sounded to me like a waterfall. They 
might not have posed as quietly as apples, 
or as pearls upon a row, but at least they 
stayed in the room with her. She did not 
mind if they jumped about. As long as 
she caught a glimpse of their rear-ends 
once in a while, she seemed to be satisfied. 
I too wanted to paint them, but never 
having painted anything but professional 
models in my life, I expected the children 
too to sit quiet for forty-five minutes at a 
time! I tried to tell them fairy tales to 
keep them quiet, but how could I ever 
keep the thread of a tale while absorbed 
in my painting? To shock them into im- 
mobility, I began to tell them about all 
the terrible happenings or accidents I had 
seen or heard about. That kept them quiet, 
but the wonder in their eyes changed into 
fright .Their eyes almost popped out of 
their heads and you could see it in my 
portraits. To give a reason for the wild 
stare I gave one of my paintings the title 
“And then there came a troll with seven 
heads.” 

Ingri stood behind me shaking her 
head. “ You must never frighten children 
into submission,’ she said “you have to 
learn to talk their language and catch 
their imagination.” By and by I acquired 
the ability to play with children while I 
worked. I began to understand that a 
child’s world is not a small grown-up 
world, but a complete world of its own. 
I began to understand that while you can 
fool grown-ups, a child can never be 
bluffed. Everything you tell a child must 


have its reason and its logic. There must 
not be the smallest unexplained spot, you 
have to anticipate every possible question 
and answer it before it is asked. 

I began to agree with Ingri and I am 
sure that you agree with her too. The 
company of children is almost never dull, 
as the company of grown-ups often is. 
Children have no false prententions. 


2. The Joy of Working for 
Children 


INGRI D' AULAIRE 


In Europe Edgar worked exclusively for 
adults and had little use for his new- 
found interest and his understanding of 
children. For in Paris, where we lived and 
studied when we were first married, there 
were no children at that time, only Little 
French Men and Little French Women. 
(Now, after the war, French children are 
children. They are just as wild as my own 
beloved Wild Indian was when we were 
in Paris last year.) Of course I was a child, 
too, but that never occurred to a young 
husband. Fortunately we could go to 
Norway each summer and borrow our 
nieces and nephews. The greatest compli- 
ment I ever received was when one day 
one of my little nieces turned her big, 
blue eyes on me and said: “Aunt Ingri, 
you are the only grown-up who has full 
sense—or maybe you are not grown-up?” 

The big difference between Edgar and 
me was that while he had never had a 
real childhood, having grown up in studios 
in a big city, I had never really grown 
out of mine. I was the youngest in a big 
family, with nieces and nephews closer to 
me in age than their mother, my sister. 
This was about the biggest blessing I 
could have had. (And I must admit, | 
was still secretly playing with dolls when 
I met Edgar. ) 

Years later, when our art schools days 
were over and we came to New York, 
luck brought us to Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore, the wonderful pioneer in chil- 
dren's books. When she suggested that we 
combine our talents and draw and write 
for children, it was not a bomb shell that 
she made explode within us; she just put 
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her finger on a very natural development. 
What could be more challenging for us 
two than to work for children? We could 
step right into their world and try to give 
them the best we two artists had to give. 

But for us two artists to work together 
was more than challenging, it was ex- 
cruciating! When we worked on our first 
book the Magic Rug, which sprang out of 
illustrated letters to a little niece during 
a North African painting expedition, we 
used to walk back and forth across the 
Brooklyn Bridge, to let off steam. There 
was only one point we agreed upon and 
that was, that any idea the other brought 
forth was completely idiotic. 

We had to create a third artist's world, 
not Edgar’s, not mine, but a world where 
there was room for the visions of two 
artists. It took much tact and patience. 
Fortunately our team consisted of a man 
and a woman and as you all know, a 
man’s and a woman's tact are completely 
different. “Absolutely hopeless, throw it 
into the fireplace,’ was Edgar's comment. 
“Almost perfect, how very exciting,” was 
mine. “Now only change the foreground, 
the middleground, the background and 
the figures, and you have it.’’ We threw 
ideas back and forth at each other, and 
finally we managed to create a new per- 
sonality where sometimes Edgar is the 
pilot and I the airplane; sometimes he the 
airplane, and I the pilot. 

Our second book, Ola, a picture book 
about Norway was our first successful 
book and in one way we can say that its 
hero, Ola, was our first child. 

So much so that when seven years later 
we had our first real child, our little boy 
looked as if he had been the model for 
Ola, instead of the other way around. Of 
course, we christened him Ola, and people 
exclaimed! “Look, Ola has come alive!” 

How was it possible first to draw pic- 
tures of a child and then afterwards really 
put him into the world, they asked? 
Nobody marvelled when our second son, 
who was born almost ten years later, also 
looked just like one of our picture book 
characters. That was written off as a 
family resemblance. 

Edgar and I were very curious to see 
what a child of our own would do to our 
work for children. Who understood 


others’ children best? People with chil- 
dren of their own or those without ? 

Our answer was: Edgar became much 
more intimate with the children’s world 
through a child of his own. I, however, 
lost my own childhood but in its stead 
I gained that of my child. Many people 
ask us, what makes us choose our themes ? 
Some themes we never choose, they choose 
us. Like our book, “Don’t Count Your 
Chicks.” We live on a farm and during 
the war years we raised all kinds of farm 
animals. The only trouble was, it was 
difficult to eat them, they all became per- 
sonalities before they came into the pot. 
Every morning our lovely white hens were 
standing outside the kitchen door, waiting 
to tell us all the great things and little 
scandals that had happened in the hen- 
house over night. With cocked heads they 
chatted and chatted. When one of them 
wanted to sit and hatch her eggs, we put 
her in a box in the studio window, where 
she could have her peace and we could use 
her as a model. She sat there, patiently 
while we were counting her eggs wonder- 
ing how many would hatch. And there all 
of a sudden was our book. What could 
have been closer than the old Scandinavian 
tale about the old woman who counted 
her chickens before they were hatched? 
Hans Christian Andersen had made a 
wonderful little poem on that theme, 
which I had loved as a child. Why not a 
picture book too, with a Connecticut 
setting ? 

Our American themes sprang from 
Edgar's childhood; the stories he had 
heard from his grandmother had never 
been school work but only fun; had not 
his own grandfather been galloping 
around on a white horse and the horse 
been shot under him during the Civil 
War? 

The most picturesque and the closest to 
European civilization was the Colonial 
period, so we started with George Wash- 
ington. After that came Lincoln, Poca- 
hontas, Franklin, Buffalo Bill, and Colum- 
bus, if you can call him an American; we 
loved them all and joyfully traveled up 
and down where they had been before us. 

We did not realize yet how enormously 
big America was, being accustomed to the 
short distances in little Europe; so when 
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we made our field-work for Washington 
we set off on foot. The only way to get 
really intimate with a landscape, is to walk 
through it on your two feet. Besides, 
Washington did not have a car, so why 
should we? But he did not have hard 
concrete roads! And he had a horse, and 
we did not! My feet have never been the 
same since. But we certainly saw and col- 
lected much more material than we ever 
would have dreamed existed, speeding 
through Virginia in a car! When we made 
Lincoln, we made a compromise. We 
drove in a car, but we slept in a tent, right 
on the ground where Lincoln had slept 
and walked. We were awakened by the 
same kinds of birds and the same kinds of 
smells of grass and flowers which Abra- 
ham Lincoln had enjoyed so much . 

Lightning once struck our tent, and the 
Wabash River rose, I think it was ten feet, 
in one night, and almost washed us out 
into the great Mississippi River. Scorpions 
and spiders shared our tent with us. Kind 
farmers, time after time, tried to come to 
our rescue and invited us to sleep in their 
beds if we were too poor to Aa into 
town and sleep in a hotel. We came away 
from the Mid-West with a deep love for 
its soil and its people and above all for 
Lincoln, his humility and humanity. 

We have to love the character whose 
biography we are writing, for we have to 
live in close marriage with him for almost 
a year, twenty-four hours a day, during 
the time our books usually take. (Right 
now we have been at work on a Greek 
Mythology book for almost three years, 
and we are still far from finished.) Every 
smallest detail has to be correct, and we 
have to know our material backwards and 
forwards before we can start reducing it 
to small books which we hope will catch, 
and hold the children’s imagination. At 
first we always have at least ten times as 
many pictures and ten times as many words 
as we can use. Then we shake it all to- 
gether. Everything that can be expressed 
by the drawing alone is cut out of the text, 
our drawings are not illustrations, but 
links in a chain of words and pictures. 

We write and rewrite our text many 
times before we have reached the form we 
want; it is not only a question of reducing 
words, but also of preserving a folk- 


feeling. It is surprising how many sen- 
tences you can express in one or two 
words when you really work on it. 

At last the book reproduction begins; 
our drawings are not mechanically repro- 
duced, we do our own lithograp hs to 
preserve the hand-drawn quality. It ts slow 
work, we know by experience that the day 
when the finished book can go to the 
printer, still is six hundred fifty working 
hours away. But we both love to work on 
lithographs, especially on stones. The 
stones, smooth surfaced slabs of lime- 
stone, have such a wonderful responsive 
surface; you can caress it like the soft 
cheek of a child. The stones only have two 
drawbacks: first they weigh tons, and 
second, we have to lift them around. We 
actually use 21/, tons of stones for a sixty 
page book. Under our studio we have a 

‘stoneroom"™ where we store forty tons 
of stones; our moving men shudder when 
we call them to come and cart in a set of 
stones to the printer for a new edition. 
Grand pianos are nothing! 

Another thing is that all our color 
work has to be drawn in black only. We 
have to think that we are working in red, 
yellow, blue, and green, and translate our 
thoughts into black. But it is fun! And it 
is surprising to see how close you can 
come to your thoughts, your color sketches. 

The printer is the one who actually puts 
in the colors. He rolls in the stones with 
exactly the shade of printer's ink, which 
we tell him to, and prints the yellow, the 
red, the blue, the green and the black on 
top of each other. It is a very exciting 
moment to see your own picture come off 
the press in its full glory. 

Now, if the book is successful, it looks 
as simple as if it had come by itself, in a 
few happy weeks. Nobody must be able to 
feel all the hard work that lies behind it. 
After all, we do not want to bend our 
readers’ backs under tons of stones. 

We love our work on children’s books, 
and the long peaceful working hours in 
our studio, but maybe we are not quite 
normal. 

One night, late, one of our little sons 
came stumbling out from his bedroom to 
the balcony, which overlooks the studio, 
“Mother and father, please may I have 
your intention for a moment?’ Surprised 
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at this formal address, we both lifted our 
eyes from the stones and said, “yes.” 
“Why is it that you work so long and so 
late,’ he said, “‘is it to make money or is 
it because you like it?” “Child of ours,” 
we said, “how is it possible that you, who 
have been with us for eleven years now 
have not seen that we work because we 
love it?’ “Thank you for the informa- 
tion,” he said with a happy smile, ‘‘other- 
wise it would have been a racket.” 


3. Gathering Honey 
ELEANOR ESTES 


To many people, including myself, it 
is provocative to try to unravel the threads 
that might throw light upon the mystery 
of writing a book. In the beginning there 
was nothing. How, on the bare, blank 
beguiling paper did words appear, join 
together in a right, harmonious, and some- 
times beautiful fashion until, behold! the 
writer and the reader find themselves with 
a brand-new book, non-existent a short 
time ago, and different from any other. 

Today, I should like to liken the writing 
of a book to the gathering of honey by 
a bee. 

Now, fascinating to me, though this 
simile of gathering honey and gathering 
ideas is, I'll try not to belabor it, minding 
myself of my husband, who is like a 
barometer to me in his reaction to my 
writing. When the first draft of this paper 
was finished, in which for eight pages I 
compared the gathering of impressions by 
the writer to the gathering of honey by 
bees, I asked my husband to please read 
it and give his impression to me. The first 
brave step a writer must take is showing 
a piece of work to someone else. So, 
frightened, I left the room, not returning 
for an hour. Then I found that my hus- 
band had gone to sleep on page two. 

I had intended to read that first draft to 
my editor, Margaret McElderry that even- 
ing, to receive her blessing next (the 
second brave step a writer must take) but 
I had to go to bed instead, being unable 
to dislodge my paper from under my 
sleeping husband. In the morning, I felt 
that not only was the barometer not hold- 


ing steady in regard to Gathering Honey, 
it was rapidly falling. Feigning cheerful- 
ness I nevertheless asked my husband if 
he had gone beyond page two. “Yes,” he 
said, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘this speech is no 
good. Give one of your old ones. Monot- 
onous,” he said, and he said it as Eartha 
Kitt does. 

Now using one of my old speeches I 
never do. Moreover I had grown intrigued 
with the theme of “gathering honey.” 
There is one thing about writers: they are 
a very persistent group and often feel they 
have to say what they have to say. But I 
have a great respect for the accuracy of 
my barometer and so I threw away all that 
followed page two, in fact, almost all of 
that first draft and gathered other honey 
for this talk instead. Barometer went up, 
husband did not fall asleep until end. So, 
back to the bees I go buzzing again. But 
do not fall asleep. Very soon I shall be 
getting on to specific honey. 

So, like bees who, by instinct, go from 
flower to flower gathering honey, writers, 
merely by being alive, are constantly 
gathering ideas and impressions — their 
honey — which, eventually, will lodge 
somewhere in some book. To bees, some 
honey is sweeter than others, and some 
quite bitter. Yet, bitter or sweet, it is all 
gathered, and so it is with the born writer 
that all ideas and impressions are his 
potential nectar and must be gathered and 
stored by him, either to be used in a book 
or rejected or held in reserve. 

There are probably as many ways of 
writing a book as there are writers, and 
each individual has his own means of 
conveying ideas and impressions stem- 
ming from his own personality, so no two 
people could write the same book. Today, 
I speak only for myself when I speak of 
how a book gets written. Sometimes I feel 
I am a blindfolded person groping my 
way toward a book. Then I pick up the 
scent of the book and happily I am racing 
on my way, the trail of the book having 
become clear, direct, and straight. I am 
the sort of writer who would like to have 
plenty of time in which to do nothing. 
Time just to sit, or to stand at the window, 
or watch the ocean, or people, or to 
wander up the street or about the house, 
or to pace. For, often, it is in these do- 
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nothing times that the best honey is 
gathered. “How many hours a day does 
the writer write upon his book?” is a 
question often asked. “Twenty-four,” the 
answer could be, for does not the writer 
call upon his dreams? And unlike the bee, 
who has to go and get his honey, the 
writer need never stir from one spot, his 
honey comes to him. 

Do-nothing time must be coupled with 
do-something time however, in which the 
real mechanics of writing must take over. 
Discipline, patience to go over one's work 
again and again, improving and refining, 
definite hours in which to write are all 
essential; otherwise, a writer might end up 
only with shelves of unwritten books. His 
books might be “air books” like the “air 
food” the family of ship-wrecked dolls 
ate in Anne Parrish’s famous classic, 
Floating Isiand 

‘Another cup of this delicious air, if you 

please, my dear,” said Mr. Doll passing his 

shell to Mrs. Doll 

‘But, my dear, you've had two already. I'm 

afraid you won't sleep a wink! 

However, she poured him another shellful. 

“When do we start?” asked William, 

“Don't speak with your mouth full, my son.” 


William swallowed the air 


“Use your napkin, William,” said Mrs. Doll. 


Now air food is all right for dolls and 
children at play, but people need more 
substance than air for nourishment, and 

happily writers have the need to turn their 
“air” books into real books, and have 
them savored, read, and cherished. A 
writer, lacking discipline, may spend more 
and more of his time in the do-nothing 
hours, and may end up with not even as 
much of a book as our same Mr. Doll in 
Floating Island did. Let's see how Mr. 
Doll went about writing a book 


“He took a swim every morning to clear his 
brain 

Then he took a sun bath. 

“Then a brisk walk along the beach 

“Then he sat by the waterful to collect his 
thoughts 

“Then a nap, because his brain was tired. 
“Then a swim to wake himself up 

“Then it was supper time. 

“Then he watched the stars 

“And then it was bedtime 

“This went on until Mrs. Doll said: 

“My dear, that isn’t the way to write a 
book! Go into your study after breakfast 
and write. Dinah will bring your lunch on 


a tray, and you'd better not work later than 
hive o'clock every day o* 
“So, Mr, Doll, not very eagerly 
Doll's way 

By the end of the week Mr. Doll did have 
a very pretty page, ornamented and attrac- 
tive, and even though it was not a book, it 
was more than air. 


tried Mrs. 


To many writers, as :t is to me, keeping 
notes is practically a compulsion. Notes 
refresh the memory with thoughts that 
may get too deeply stored in the innermost 
portion of the mind and be lost. Most 
people, including writers, have ideas that 
slide, unasked for, into the forepart of the 
mind, lightly, noiselessly as a fleck of dust 
floats by in a sunbeam before our eyes 
Sometimes the idea is not held, not nur- 
tured, not invited to stay so that one may 
become acquainted with it, and it slides 
back into the dark from whence it-had 
emerged. 

Writers, artists, teachers, and all who 
are creative in their vision, must welcome 
the elusive thought, examine it, turn it 
around, consider whether it has value or 
not, and then, either reject it as being 
useless, or round it out and use it. The 
same applies in fact to all readers. Indeed, 
it applies to all people who strive to live 
creatively, to “those of them,” as Plato 
said, “I mean who are quick-witted, and 
like bees on the wing, light on every 
flower and out of all they hear, gather 
influences as to the character and way of 
life which are best for them. i 

To the writer, his memory and his im- 
pressions, are insistent. He finds he must 
get them down on paper, enhance them in 
the light of his own imagination, use them 
as a springboard. This happens often years 
and years after the impression has been 
made. 

Where, for instance, did those moths 
come from that flew out of the organ in 
the chapter of The Organ Recital in The 
Middle Moffat? They flew out of a bank 
vault from which a little old lady in line 
in front of me asked to have some jewelry 
removed. They fluffed all over the bank 
and all over us. They had had a nice 
breeding place in the green velvet linings 
of the little jewelry boxes. And I'm sure 
that once I saw one moth fly out of our 
little old pump organ, from the felt pad- 
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dings somewhere. That one moth and the 
bank moths combined for the Organ 
Recital chapter. 

So, in writing, inventiveness and imagi- 
nation become partners of remembered 
impressions, and all skip along together. 
“Now you, now me,” they seem to say, 
none of them alone being sufficient for 
creating a book. 

In revising a book, which I do many 
times, sometimes a thought or an incident 
is taken out and put back into storage. If 
it is worth writing about, it will emerge 
again some other time while writing some 
other book and insist upon being included. 
With each writing of his book, the writer 
is like a singer striving, pushing, reaching 
higher and ever higher for a still higher, 
and more eloquent note. Now the intel- 
lectual concept, the conscious thinking 
about what has been emerging, outweighs 
the first outpouring. The writer must sur- 
vey his work critically, coolly, and as 
though he were a stranger to it. He must 
be willing to prune, re and _ hard- 
heartedly. At the end of each revising, a 
manuscript may look like a battered old 
hive, worked over, torn apart, pinned 
together, added to, deleted from, words 
changed, and words changed back. Yet 
the book must retain its initial freshness 
and spontaneity. 

It is only after the fourth revising that 
I feel I know my book. It takes a while 
to get used to the new book. The writer 
is a little shaken and uncertain for a time. 
Is the book most of all, a good one? Was 
the best, most flavorsome honey put into 
it? How much a writer needs to be told 
now, “How beautiful!” When finally, his 
book is off to the press, how lost he feels 
without it, having grown now, to love it. 
If he has not grown to love it himself, 
then he'd better store it away and begin 
another. 

Sometimes the time is not ripe for the 
writing of a certain book. But, if certain 
ideas or a group of ideas and impressions 
keep bubbling to the front of the mind, 
then most likely the time is ripe to in- 
clude them in a special book. In this light 
we may consider Ginger Pye and Pinky 
Pye. Initial drafts, notes for both these 
books were made about ten years before 


the actual books as we know them now 
were written. 

Ginger was a dog we had when I was a 
child. After The Moffats, my first book, 
was finished, I wrote a story about this 
dog Ginger. But my heart was not com- 
pletely in it, for I was — poem 
with Moffats. So I put these first sketches 
about Ginger away in my notes. There 
they stayed for ten years, while I wrote 
other books. 

Then, I began to think about Ginger 
again, for we had acquired a new and 
different dog, who reminded me of her. 
At first I thought I would put Ginger into 
a fourth book about the Moffats. But, in 
the end I decided to place him merely in 
the same town and time. 


So, Ginger is about our old dog, Ginger. 
Mr. Pye is based partly on my husband 
and partly on my childhood remembrance 
of a certain man, the father of a friend, 
who was an ornithologist, very well- 
known nationally, but a modest, humble 
man whose importance the town did not 
suspect. Mr. Pye is also partly based on 
another ornithologist whom we met in 
the west in later years. And this man out 
west, happened to be the owner of a 


pyemy owl. 

Now, this pygmy owl, out west, did 
not get into the book Ginger Pye, for it 
sometimes takes years to realize that I 
have seen a good thing. And it was lucky 
that he did not, for he belongs in Pinky 
Pye, where indeed he is. Have you ever 
seen how fierce a pygmy owl can look, and 
how beguiling? I remember how avar- 
iciously he ate up a bright green grass- 
hopper his owners caught for him. This 
pygmy owl stored himself away in my 
mind, and the great intensity, owl inten- 
sity, that was his personality, engraved 
itself in my mind, too. 

Mrs. Pye is based on many people, too, 
partly my mother, partly my sister, partly 
myself—that is the timid, over-anxious, 
have-you-got-your sweater part — and 
partly made up. Rachel and Jerry are two 
children based on all the children I've 
known. Uncle Bennie, who was an uncle 
from the moment he came into the 
world, is based on all little uncles. My 
brother, for instance, who was a little 
uncle, and a little boy who used to come 
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into the Seward Park Library, whose name 
was Uncle Henry was an uncle, though 
only six. 

The search for Ginger is the theme of 
Ginger Pye. Our dog, Ginger, really was 
stolen on Thanksgiving Day when he was 
a few months old, still a very little puppy. 
And he did return, full grown, dragging 
a ragged long rope behind him and with 
terrible scars on his face, in the month of 
May. This book, being a search, permitted 
me to include in it many impressions that 
I had not yet been able to get into any 
other book, such as those of tramps and 
sunny fields, and walking along behind a 
cow switching its tail to get rid of flies, 
and the eerie sound of a certain whistle, a 
sort of wailing siren, that blew each even- 
ing at five o'clock, usually, it seemed to 
me, when I was in the sunny field. It 
always frightened me unbearably and my 
sister told me it was the gypsies’ whistle, 
summoning them home, at five o'clock. 
Usually, when an impression finally finds 
a home in some book, one can forget 
about it. 

The perpendicular swimmer in Ginger 
Pye is based on a boy I knew who seemed 
to me to prefer that mode of swimming 
to the horizontal. The unsavory character 
is based on ali unsavory characters. Bit- 
nose Sam is based on a man who had his 
nose bitten off him by another man, a 
far-distant relative-—the biter not the 
bitee—of my cousin's. As children, we 
really had bought Ginger for one dollar. 
I don't remember how we earned (hat 
dollar, but the dollar that Rachel and Jerry 
earned is based on a fifty-cent piece that a 
friend and I earned dusting the pews of 
our church for her big brother, Sam. 
Now, this big brother, Sam, is the Sam 
Doody of both Pye books. The chapter, 
Dusting the Pews was first written for a 
Moffat book, but I, being a barometer 
also, felt that it did not fit, put it aside, 
until years later when it seemed right for 
Ginger’s dollar. 

Many of the characters of the Pye books, 
as well as the Moffat books, are based on 
my childhood memories, with much 
gathered in later years, and with embellish- 
ments of the imagination—memories of 
people who used to inhabit that town 


named in my books, Cranbury. Mr. 


Tuttle, who looked like a tall man when 
he was sitting down, but a short man 
when standing, is based on a man I used 
to study in church, whom we called the 
tall and short man. 

The manner in which Mr. Pye first met 
Mrs. Pye, his future bride, that is he 
knocked her down while running up a 
down escalator, is based on an incident 
related to me by my husband. One morn- 
ing, years ago, my husband chanced, upon 
entering a deserted subway station, to 
witness his very dignified, rather severe 
boss, who wore a Vandyke beard, running 
up a down escalator to the top, thinking 
the station empty and suitable for the 
fulfillment of an ancient wish. Wouldn't 
you know that my husband would come 
along at that moment and encounter his 
panting boss? And wasn’t this fortunate 
for Mrs. Pye, because otherwise, years 
later, in my book, Mr. Pye might not have 
run up a down escalator that day, knocked 
down the future Mrs. Pye, who was on 
her way home, enthralled from having 
attended her very first opera, Tannhauser 
—which happens also to have been my 
very first opera—and married her? Mr. 
Pye might even have married somebody 
else, if my husband had not seen his boss 
run up the down escalator. 

Well, ten years after the original notes 
about our cat, Pinky, had been made and 
set aside, notes which had nothing to do 
with the Pyes, for the Pyes had not been 
invented and put in a book, I thought to 
myself, ‘Now, since the Pyes are such a 
family for pets, why not give them Pinky ? 
Pinky Pye.” So I examined the early notes 
I liked the stringbean game I found 
among them, and also the account of how 
Pinky had typed the word “‘woogie”’ thus 
becoming a typewriting cat. And so I was 
right on the trail, now, of Pinky Pye 

During the years the image of the little 
tiny pygmy owl that I had glimpsed in the 
home of our ornithologist friend back in 
California, had stored itself away in the 
back of my mind. Now I thought, 
“Ah-h-h, why not have this owl fall into 
the hands of the Pyes?’’ Though, let's 
hope not into the hands of Pinky. So the 
plot was worked out. I found out that 
next to chopped steak (when in captivity) 
pygmy owls like crickets and grasshoppers 
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to eat. Now, since Uncle Bennie had 
started off in this book having for his 
chief pet a dead locust—and I don’t know 
where that dead locust came from 
naturally, I had only to enlarge upon his 
interest in life and have him, once he was 
on Fire Island, concentrate on the capture 
of live crickets and grasshoppers—Owlie’s 
favorite food. 

The owl, having, unbeknown to the 
Pyes, been blown into their little storage 
room under the eaves, had to eat some- 
thing to stay alive in his days between 
then and being discovered there by our 
heroine-—Pinky. What more natural than 
that Owlie should eat up Uncle Bennie’s 
pet crickets that he stores at night in the 
same place where Owlie was hiding? 
Lucky for Owlie. Unlucky for crickets 
and Uncle Bennie! 

The cricket cage in Pinky Pye is based 
on a real cricket cage that I have, which 
happened along at a most fortuitous 
moment in the construction of the book, 
for I never before had heard of cricket 
cages. While writing Pinky Pye, a dear 
friend brought a cricket cage to me, a 
fragile little bamboo cricket cage in which 
children in China carry pet crickets 
around. This friend did not know there 
was anything in my new book about 
crickets, but when I exclaimed over the 
coincidental nature of this gift, she came 
again with a little pamphlet called, “Insect 
musicians and cricket champions of 
China,’ from which I gathered much use- 
ful information such as how one cricket 
cannot stand the sight of some other 


cricket when it tries to get into his house, 
will fight him, and the winner cricket 
eats the other cricket up; I also learned 
that lady crickets do not sing, but that 
male ones do, and other important data, 
vital to the plot of this particular story. 

And where did that big fish come from 
that Mr. Bish caught barehanded, when 
he was hot on the trail of finding little 
Owlie in the home of his _ brother 
ornithologist, Mr. Pye? Well, that fish 
really was a fish another dear friend of 
ours, not an ornithologist at all, had really 
caught bare-handed, as it lay floundering 
at the edge of the ocean, having swum 
carelessly too close to shore thus enabling 
our friend to snatch him bare-handed 
from the ocean, much to the chagrin of 
the real fisherman, red-faced and broiling 
in the sun, who had not had a nibble all 
summer. So, that chapter I dedicate to the 
friend who caught the fish bare-handed, 
and other bits and parts of all my books 
I dedicate to this person and to that person 
from whom I have been given some com- 
pelling and individual impression. In fact, 
I dedicate all my books to all children, 
and to all of you, in fact, and to all man- 
kind, for all of you are most generous, 
and brimful of the best honey a mind can 
gather. 

And so, as you see, for all the muddling 
explanation one tries to give concerning 
the creating of a book, that creation still 
remains as mysterious and inexplicable as 
life itself. But we all enjoy pondering it. 
Here be my heartfelt thanks to all who 
have liked the honey I've gathered so far. 
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